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BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Some hesitation occun-ed in providing for the chap xv 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Lord Teign- 
mouth. The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobait, 
had expected to succeed to the chief place in the 
government of Bengal; but the expectation was 
disappointed by the selection of Lord Cornwallis to 
re-assume the duties which a few years befoie he 
had relinquished. This appomtment was notified 
to India, but never earned into effect, his lordship 
bemg subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Mormngton, who previously 
stood appointed to the government of Madras, and 
he qmtted England late in the year 1797 The new a d, mi. 
governor-general had established for himself the repu- 
tation of a distinguished scholar, a brilliant parlia- 
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CHAP XV mentajy speaker tmd an able man of Imflmefis. His 
attention had for a senes of years been sedalonsly 
devoted to the acquisition of such information os mis 
calooJated to fit him for the office which he had now 
attained* Hia pursuit of this branch of knowledge 
was, in aH probability, the result of inclination rather 
than of any other motive , as the prohabihty of suc- 
cess to any aspirant to an office so honourable and 
so highly remunerated as that of govemor-genoral 
must be regarded as small But whatever the mo- 
tives, the result was most happy The Earl of 
Momlngton proceeded to his destination prepared 
for his duties by as perfect an acquaintance with 
the history and circumstances of British India ns the 
most ofisiduons mquines could secure In addition to 
the fruits of his private studies, he had derived some 
advantage from having served as a junior mombor of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Aflalrs of Indio. 
At the Cape of Good Hope he met with Mqfor Kirk- 
patrick, on officer who had filled tho office of British 
resident at more than ono of the native courts, and 
the information denved from him added to tliat 
which had already been accumulated by reading and 
official observation, enabled the governor-general to 
enter upon his office with a confidence which in his 
case was well warranted, hut which, with mfonor 
opportunities, no ono would bo justified in enter 
taimng 

Tho position of the British government in India 
at this time was not inaccurately desenbed by Lonl 
Toignmouth ns ‘ respectable ” The Company jhis- 
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sessed a consideiable, but not a compact territory, chap xv. 
Beyond then own dominions they exercised a cer- 
tain influence, wliicb nught have been much gi eater 
bad its extension been encouraged instead of being 
checked But still the political pi aspects of the 
Biitish m India Were far from being bright. In 
yaiious quarters the elements of danger were gather- 
ing into heavy masses, which the most supme ob- 
seiver of the times could scarcely overlook; and 
the policy which for some years had been pm’sued 
thieatened to leave the British goveiTiment to brave 
the stonn without assistance. The probability, in- 
deed, seemed to be, that, in the event of its being 
attacked by any native power, it would find in 
almost every other an enemy. Statesmen, whose 
views entirely moulded upon European experi- 
ence, were mcapable of adapting themselves to a 
state of society so widely different as that exist- 
ing in India, had determined that if ever the 
British government should emerge from the passive 
acqmescence to which it was usually doomed, it 
should be for the pm’pose of maintaining a prmciple 
which had long been regarded as the conservator of 
the peace of Europe — the balance of power The 
attempt to preserve the peace of India upon any 
such principle must now appear, to eveiy one ac- 
quamted with the subject, not only idle, but ludi- 
crous But at the peiiod imder review, the hope, 
wild as it was, found harbour in the breasts of states- 
men of high reputation ; and the new governor- 
general was earnestly enjoined to maintain the ba- 

B 2 
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CHAP XV lance of po^ver as estatlished by the treaty of 
SermgEpatam» That balance, however, each as 
it was, had been destroyed , and the apathy or bad 
feith of the Bntish government had contnbnted to 
accelerate its destruction Tho domimons and re- 
sources of the Ninnn had been left to be partitioned 
by the Mahrattas at their pleasure , and though the 
dissensiona of the conquerors had reheved the con- 
quered party from a portion of the limniliation and 
loss incurred by hw defeat, ho had notwithstand- 
ing, suffered greatly both in honour and power 
The means for preserving any portion of either 
■which had been forced upon him by the policy of 
the Bntish go-Femment, afforded, as has been seen, 
additional cause for alarm to that government. Tho 
mam strength of his army was under French con 
trol and as, m states constituted hko that of tho 
Niram, the mfluenco of tho army is far greater than 
in those wherein tho due subordination of military 
to civil authority is understood and mamtained, tlio 
councils of that pnnee were in a great degree 
swayed by those who hold the power of the sword 
Tho danger of tho Bntish government from tho 
contmued mamtenanco of such a force m the sorvieo 
of tho Nixam was sulHcicntly obvious. No hope of 
effective assistance from that pnneo, against Tlppoo 
or any other enemy could bo looked for, and even 
hifl neutrality could not safely ho relied upon Tins 
was not tho only evil, jwriiaps not the greatest evil 
resulting from the unfortunate coureo of iwlfcy 
wliicli had l>een pursueil Tlio Jiootilo feelings witli 
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Mliich the English and Ficncli legaided each other chap xv 
Averc knoMU thionghont India, and the knowledge 
that the stai of Fiench foitimc was m the ascend- 
ant, while the inteiest of the English mbs declining, 

AA'as eminently calculated to give confidence to the 
enemies of the latter nation and OAon to add to the 
number of their enemies by deciding the M'avermg 
against them. 

On tuining from the Nizam to the Maliiattas, 
theie Mas little to lelieve the gloom created by a 
contemplation of the iinprospcrons state of the Bii- 
tisli mteiests at the couit of Hydeiabad The 
couise of events had greatly diminished the power 
and influence of the Peishwa, and there was little 
piobabihty that the mfeiioi chiefs would hold them- 
selves bound by engagements entered into by their 
nominal leadei to co-operate vigorously in any com- 
mon object The predominant influence at Poona 
was that of Scindia, who was not believed to have 
any good-will toMBids the British government Such 
Mnre the altered ciicumstances of the two states 
who had co-operated with the English 'in i educing 
the power of Mysore Arcot and Tanjore lemained, 
as they had long been, sources of wealmess lather 
than of strength. The new Nabob of Arcot, fol- 
lowing the example of his predecessor, gave up his 
country an unprotected prey to the rapacity of 
usurers The state of Tanjore was in this respect 
little better; and there an intricate question of 
disputed succession furnished additional cause of 
embarrassment 
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In the north, the extraordinary scenes which had 
recently taken place m Onde were yet fresh in the 
memoiy of all, and the new goTermnent which 
Lord Teignmonth had been compelled by duty to 
establish, thongh m strict accordance with pubho 
feeling, had not j^t acqnired any portaon of tho 
confidence which is the growth of time. It was 
apprehended that AlmAa ^ronld resist it by arms, 
and fears irare entertained of an insurrection of 
the RohiUa chiefr, a hardy and warlike race, 
nerer slow to draw the sword when an opportnmty 
presented itself for asserting their independence 
Zemann Shah, the ruler of Caubnl, who had 
on several occasions disturbed the peace of Indio, 
mght, it was thought, deem the enstmg combma 
tion of circnmstances foTouroble to a renewal of his 
attempts. This bebef did not rest on more con- 
jecture. It was known that Zemaun Shah had 
been in communication with the bitter and irrecon- 
cilable enemy of tho British power Tippoo Sultan, 
and the mention of this pnnee leads to tho consi- 
deration of tho chrof danger which tho Company e 
gOTcrnmcnt had to apprehend. Tho untamcablo 
hostility of Tippoo, a feeling as activo as it was 
intense, had led him, over since tho conclusion of 
the peace negotiated by Lord Cornwallis, to sock 
in ovcjy quarter the means of rcgainmg Ins Icxt 
power and influence, and of hurabllng tho strangers 
who had inflicted such deep and painful wounds on 
Ins ambitious mind His intorcoupio with Zemaun 
Shah was directed to these objects An iniasion 
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of tlie north of India from Caiihiil w^oiild liaYo faci- chap xv 
litated any liostilc measures taken by Tijipoo in the 
south by disti acting the attention of the Bntish 
government and dniding its force. At Poona, Tip- 
poo had labouied assiduously to counteract Biitish 
influence, and to engage the Mahiatta chiefs in Ins 
Aiev'S At Hyderabad he had ventuied to puisue 
the same course, and here he found his pui poses 
ansveied by the co-operation of the Frencli ofliceis 
in the seivice of the Nizam. It was not m this 
quarter only that Tippoo sought aid from the 
national feeling of hostility so long existing be- 
tween the Fiench and the English people. Dining 
a period of many years he had employed all the 
means which suggested themselves for inducing the 
French to lend him efiicient assistance in diiving 
then nvals fiom India. An embassy sent by luni 
to Constantinople had been intended to proceed 
from thence to Paiis f but circumstances changed 
the deteimination, and another embassy, consisting 
of three peisons, was subsequently dispatched direct 
to Fiance, proceeding by sea fr-om Pondicheiry. It 
arrived while the unfortunate Louis XVI. still sate 
on the thione of Ms ancestors, and was received 
most graciously ; but its object was unattained. 

The French government, then tottering to its foun- 
dations, was m no condition to rendei assistance to 
a despot sepaiated from France by thousands of 
miles, and whose only claim to support was founded 
on his hatred of the English nation It has been 
* See vol u page 442 
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CHAP \y emd, too, thnt there -was little disposition on the 
part of the French King to hstcn to the overtures 
of Tippoo — that his oxponenco of the bitter fruits 
of French interference in the disputes between 
England and her colonics m Amenca which had 
taught those who for centuries had received the 
word of the sovereign as law the doctrines of tho 
nntnml eqnahty of men and the supremacy of tho 
popular will had rendered him cautious of embark- 
ing m wars which had no hotter justification than tho 
desire of iiyurmg a neighbourmg nation by cutting 
oft its distant dependencies Certain it is, however, 
that tho mission foiled, and tho meanness of tho pre- 
sents which Tippoo hod thought worthy to bo offered 
to the monarch of one of the most powerful nations 
in tho world afTorded abundanfcroomforthososportiro 
effusions of wit and ndiculo which even tho obvious 
approach of tho moral earthquake which \ni3 to 
shako all tho thrones of Europe could not banish 
fiom tho French court Tho ambassadors, too, 
quarrelled among (hemsehts as to tho apportion 
ment of certain presents which tho JibcmliCr of the 
French King bestowed on them , and on their retom, 
without effecting any thing for tho purposes of tho 
mission, one who had been slighted by his colleagues 
on account of his having prOTiou‘<ly been in the 
position of a menial servant rcvcngeil himself by 
accusing them of participating in indulgences for- 
bidden by tho Prophet Tippoo, not unprepared to 
feel displeasure at tho unsatisfactory fcnuinafion of 
an attempt which had been the cau^ of consider 
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able expense, sootlicd liis feelings by disgracing the chap xv 
ambassadois/ But be did not llins easily rcliii- 
qinsli an object so ncai bis heait. The fcaiful 
changes '\^bicb sM'cpt o-^cr Fiance sliortly after tlie 
depaiture of Tijijioo’s ministers from that conn- 
tiy made no alteiation m Ins views or conduct. 

He was attached to no paiticulai school of political 
]ihilosophy, and, beyond the limits of his own domi- 
nions, he caied not what form of government pro- 
's ailed piovided it were not such as to inteifere with 
any of his mteiests oi wishes. The red cap of the 
Jacobins was, in liis eyes, as icspectable as the 
crown of Saint Louis, and he sought tiie counte- 
nance and sujipoit of the successive icvolutionaiy 
governments as assiduously as he had implored 
similai marks of favour fiom the monarch whose 
dethionement and murder had made way foi such 
numerous experiments in the ait of governing a 
great people — expenments commenced and lelm- 
quished with a levity that shed a ludicrous coloming 
ovei the hoirois by which they weie attended, and 
caused the whole to resemble rather a shadowy ex- 
hibition of the 'Wild bulfooneiy of frantic demons, 
than a senes of acts of most gvave and important 
character perfoimed by beings pretending to sanity 
and to the ordinary feehngs of human nature. 

Through the agency of the government of the 
Mauritius various communications were made by 
Tippoo, m all of which he professed the strongest 
attachment to the French people, and attnbuted to 
* See Colonel Wilks’s Sketches, vol m 
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CH^ir this canse the hostihty of the English, and the mis- 
fortimes to which he had m conseqnence been sub- 
jected "Well disposed as were those who admi- 
nistered the govenimeiit of France to enter into 
any project for giving annoyance to Great Bntain — 
anxions as they were to vindicate the national glory 
in India, where the flag of France had so often been 
lowered in pnbmission to the nvnl nation, the state 
of affairs in Europe long rendered it impracticable 
for the French to bestow much of attention and any 
portion of assistance npon a snpphcant from a dis- 
tant part of the world. Tippoo however, was too 
ardently bent upon his object to abandon it in 
despoil, though the apparent indifference of tho 
great nation must have annoyed, it did not dis- 
courage him, and some time in tho year 170? a 
circumstance occurred which ro-animated his hopes. 
A pnvateer from tho Mauritius arrived at Manga- 
lore dismasted, and the commander solicited tho 
means of repair Tho officer eaorcifling the chief 
naval authority at Mangalore, possessing a slight 
acqnamtanco with the French language, entered 
mto conversatioQ with (ho master of tho disabled 
Teasel, and reported, ns tho result, that this person 
represented himself os tho second In command at 
tho Mauritras, and stated that ho had been specially 
instructed to touch at Mangalore for tho purpo^’o of 
nscortaining tho Snltons views regarding the co- 
operation of a French force which was ready to be 
ranploycd in tho oxpnluion from India of tho com 
mon enemy, tho English Nothing could be more 
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gratifying to the Sultan than such an overture ; the ciiab xv 
inastei of tlie jnivateer vas piomptly admitted to 
the royal presence, and honoured with long and fie- 
quent confeiences The lesult was an ariangement, 
by which the master of the atssoI, though recog- 
nized in his high chaiactei of an envoy, vas, for the 
sake of concealment, to bo ostensibly received into 
the serMce of Tippoo ; the vessel v as to be pur- 
chased on the part of tliat prince, and to be laden 
■with merchandize for the Mauiitms; and confiden- 
tial agents of the Sultan were to proceed in her for 
the purpose of concerting all that i elated to the 
proposed aimament 

The servants of Tippoo weie less credulous than 
their master. They had convex sed vith some of the 
crew of the privateer, and discovered that the lank 
and mission of the commander were fictitious. The 
result of their inquiries was communicated to the 
Sultan, together with a repiesentation of the danger 
which he would incur by disclosing his views to the 
English without any prospect of timely or adequate 
succour from the French. But Tippoo was too 
anxious that the Frenchman’s assertions should be 
true to allow him to entertain a doubt of them. 

He met the warnings of his mimsters by a reference 
to the doctnne of predestination, by which a sincere 
Mussulman consoles himself under all calamities, 
and excuses his want of exertion to avert them. 

The purchase of the vessel was arranged, but as the 
master was to remain in Mysoie, the money was ^ 
entiaisted to one of his countrymen to make the 
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CH^xv required payment on its amval at the ilauntius 
This person absconded uith the amount thus ob- 
tamed, and his subsequent fote is unknown 

ffis unexpected flight disconcerted m some de- 
gree the Sultans plans, and eren shoot his confi- 
dence m the representations of the pretended French 
envoy who was placed under personal restramt, on 
suspicion of being m collusion with the defaulter 
Considerable delay took place before Tippoo conld 
detenmne what comse to puisne but ultimately ft 
■was resolved to restore the vessel to the master, on 
his givmg bond for the amount entrusted to his 
countrynmn, and to allow him to proceed to the 
hlauntms, conveying with bfm two servants of 
Tippoo, as ambassadors to the govomment of that 
island, with letters from their sovereign. The sus- 
picion with which the commander of the vessel had 
heen regarded probably generated a simflar feeling 
m his min d and before be had been long at sea, 
he demanded to examine the Jetten in charge of 
Tippoo’s ambassador* threatening that, if refused 
he would proceed on a pnvatcenng cijwdifioD, in- 
stead of ranking for the Mauritius Some alterca- 
tion took place which was ended hr the Frenchman 
adopting the short and effective course of forcibly 
scizmg and openjog the ob/octs of his curiosity 
The perusal of the letters seems to have removed his 
distrust, and he steered without hesitation to tho 
A.D ir?s Jlauntiup where he arrived in January 1708 

Tho ambassadors were received by the French 
governor with distinguished honour but tlic pub- 
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licity thus gi'scn to their airi\al, however flattering, chap xv 
M'as altogether inconsistent Mitli tlie secrecy 'which 
it "was intended should be piesor\ed Mith legard to 
their mission. Their despatclies being opened, 'were 
found to expiess the gieat anxiety of Tippoo foi 
the co-opoiation of the Fiench in a plan which was 
laid down for the conquest of the English and Por- 
tuguese possessions in India, and of the tenitories 
of their native allies. The answer was most cour- 
teous, but little satisfactory The fallaciousness of 
the expectations which had brought Tippoo’s am- 
bassadors to the Mauritius, and the falsehood of the 
statements which had induced the Sultan to send 
them, were illustrated by the declaration of the 
French authoiities, that they had not at their dis- 
posal any adequate means of aiding the Sultan’s 
'Views, but that his pioposals should be transmitted 
to the government of France, who, it was not 
doubted, would joyfully comply with Ins wishes 
The letters of the Sultan were accordingly trans- 
ferred to Fiance in duplicate ; but as a long period 
would necessaiily elapse before the deteimination 
of the government there could be kno'vvn, the go- 
vernor of the island. General Malartic, resolved to 
manifest his sympathy 'with the cause of Tippoo by 
issumg a proclamation, lecountmg the proposal of the 
Sultan to form an alliance ■with the French ; and his 
avowal that he only waited the moment when that 
nation should come to his assistance to declare war 
against the English, whom it was his aident desire 
to expel fiom India The proclamation then ad- 
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CH^xv verted to the impmcticabOity of the island govern- 
ment Bparmg any portion of its regular troops for 
such service , and concluded -with mviting citizens, 
both Avhite and black, to enrol themselves under tho 
Sultan s flag, assuring those who might be disposed to 
volunteer of good pay the amount of which was 
to he fixed with the ambassadors, and of being 
permitted to return to their own conntiy when 
ever they might desire IjittJe could be hoped from 
this measure and it seems impossible to assign any 
reasonable motive for thus, without necessity and 
without any prospect of advantage, givmg pnbbcity 
to that which it was most important to conceaL Tho 
success of the experiment was commensurnto with 
ita wifldonn Tippoos servanU ro-embarkcd with 
a mere handful of foDowcis, and they for tho most 
part the refuse of the island rabblo,* With this 
precious addition to the strength of the Sultan, they 
A,D 1798 landed at hlongolore in ApnL 

Ah Tippoo had expected to receive from tho 
French islands a large and efToctivo forci^ bo must 
have felt some disappointment on tho amval of tho 
extraordinary group which accompanied his ambassa- 
dors on their rotum- Though fow in number and low 
m character, they had at least ono recommendation to 
the lavour of the Sultan — they shared m hw hatred of 

• Tbeir munben are differently stated. Hie gorerncr gtoeral 
m a rntnnt’w rec or ded I2th Angutt. 1798 concladc* tliat tliey 
did not exceed two hand red Colonel WDla who had the op- 
portnnity of consoltuig Mysorean autbontiet stale* the ntunhcr 
to hare been exactly ninety nine 
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tlic Engli'jli ; and tliongli their feelings, with regard chap xv. 
to tlie icspcctivc lights of soveieigiis and people, 
ncie not siicli as could ncll be reconciled with the 
SCI ^ ice of a despot, this ciicumstance seems to have 
gn eii no concern either to them or their employer. 

Burning with zeal for those principles, the propa- 
gation of which had deluged Europe with blood, 
they made no attempt to conceal their opimons; 
and — a fact still more extitiordinary — the Sultan, 
so far fiom manifesting any dislike of their views, 
ostensibly gave them the advantage of his sanction 
and pationage. One of the earliest measm'es of 
Tippoo’s new £i lends was to organize a Jacobin 
club on those principles of national equality and 
universal fiaternization which formed the creed of 
them countr}Tnen at home. This association was 
not merely tolerated by the Sultan — it was ho- 
noured by his special approbation, and he even 
condescended to become a member of it. Whether 
01 not he submitted to the fraternal embrace is 
uncertain, but it is beyond a doubt that he was 
enrolled among these assertors of liberty and equa- 
lity, and added to the titles which he previously 
boie another, which, in the East, had at least the 
chaian of novelty: the Sultan of Mysore became 
Citizen Tippoo The tree of hberty was planted, 
and the cap of equality elevated The citizen adven- 
tuiers met in primary assembly; “instructed each 
other,” says Colonel Wilks, “ in the enforcement of 
then new rights, and the abandonment of their 
old duties ,” the emblems of royalty were pubhely 
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CHAP XY burnt, and an oath of hatred to that antiquated 
institution pubhcly administered and taken and 
these ceremonies took place in a country "where one 
man held at his disposal the Jives, hberty, and pro- 
perty of all others — that man, moreover though not 
only a despot, but a tyrant, witnessing these repub- 
bcan ntes with approving eyes, and ^ving to them 
importance by his countenance and support. In truth 
the whole life of Tippoo was an exemplification of 
the force of frenxied passion and no part of it more 
strongly attests his total want of ordinary prudence 
and self-eontrol than his condnet towards the men 
whom hiB SLUy embassy to the Manntlus bad brought 
from thence, to preach under hie auspices doctrines 
which, if practically followed out, would have lovcllod 
the most imperious of pnnees with the most wretched 
slave whom he oppressed The champions of tho 
new opmioiis hated those whom the Sultan also 
most mtensely hated , and this was sufficient, not 
only to atone for all thoir extravagance, but to re- 
commend thoir opimons to especial favour 

The Earl of Momington arrived at Madras in 
April, and at the sent of his government in Bengal 

A.D 1798, in May, 1798 Shortly afterwards, a copy of tho 
proclamation issued at tho filauritms, annonnclng 
tho designs of Tippoo and inviting French citizens 
to join bis standard, appeared in Calcutta It ne- 
cessarily attracted tho attention of tho govomor- 
gcnoml whose first impression was to doubt its au 
thcnticity The actual ovistenco of so wild a scheme 
BO wildly pursued vmR not indeed to Iw iKihoved 
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upon slight. gi omuls ‘‘It ^ceincd incredible,” said chap xv. 
the go^crnor-gcneral, in rccoiding his viens on the 
subject, “that if the French reallj cnteitained a 
design of fuinishing aid to Tippoo, they Mould pub- 
licly declare that design, Mhen no other appaient 
end could be ansM'eicd by such a dcclaiation, ex- 
cepting that of exposing the pioject in its infancy to 
the observation of oui goveinnients both at home 
and in India, and of preparing both foi a timely and 
ellectiial lesistaiice. It did not appear more 2n’o- 
bable that Tijipoo (ivhatevcr miglit be his secret 
design) -would have risked so public and unguaided 
anavo-wal of his hostility.”"* The govcnioi-gcncial, 
ho^ve^er, deemed it pioper to guard against the dan- 
gers of lasli and obstinate disbelief, no less than 
against the inconveniences that might result from 
over-hasty Cl edence. He forthwith instituted such 
inquiries as might lead to the determination of the 
question whether or not such a pioclamation had 
been issued ; and to be prepared for whatever mea- 
sures might become necessaiy, he directed the gover- 
nor of Madias, Geneial Hariis,f to turn his attention 
to the collection of a force on the coast to meet any 
emergency. 

The authenticity of the proclamation was soon 
ascertained ; but another doubt occurred — ^whether 
the step might not have been taken by M. Malartic 
without the concm’rence of Tippoo, and for the ^no- 

* Minute recorded on Bengal Government Consultations, 12tli 
August, 1798 

t Lord Hobart had departed in October, 1797. 

VOL III C 
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CHi^xv motion of some object of the French government 
nnconnected with his mtererts and nnnnthonxed by 
hifl consent. The investigation which followed de- 
veloped all the facta that have been related as to tho 
emboBsy dispatched by Tippoo to the Manntms, its 
flattenng reception, the previous absence of any 
view on the piart of the French anthonties of aid- 
ing Tippoo in any manner, and the subsequent 
proceedings, down to the embarkation of the motley 
band of volunteers, their landmg at Mangalore, and 
their admission into tho Sultans semco. Tho 
feelmgs of Tippoo towards the Bntish notion and 
government were previously no secret , but had a 
doubt existed on the subject, it must have been re- 
moved by the information ohcited by the mquinos 
of the governor generoJ It was shewn not only 
that Tippoo would gladly avail himsolf of any op- 
portumty that might oflbr for tho recovery of his 
former power, hut that he was not disposed to wait 
till fortune might throw the means m his way, that 
he WHS collecting strength for his moditatod task of 
driving the English from India , and that as soon as 
ho should be in Q situation to commence war with a 
probability of success. Ins revengeful spint would 
bo released from tho restraints to which, for a time 
it hod most reluctantlynnd most painfully boeu sub- 
jected His application for French assistance Imd 
thus far failed bnt tho failure was not attnbutahlo 
to any unwilhngncss on tho part of tho^ nddrcs*icd to 
afford tho Sultan all ho wanted TIio F rcnch govern 
ment at home — its representatives abroad — wouM 
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alike liaA'c rejoiced in an opjioitunity of striking a chap xv. 

blow at the po\\oi of Gical Britain in India The 

feeling had been manifested by the mode in AGiich 

the demands of Tippoo had been mot. Though m hat 

Mas yielded to his icquest Mas but a mockery of his 

M'ants, it Mas all that the island go^clmnent could 

aflbrd ; and in raising and dispatching to IMangaloic 

the miserable band of ad\entuieis mIio folloM'ed 

Tippoo's ministers, the deshe to annoy the Biitish 

government Mas not less stiongly manifested than 

the Avaiit of ability to lender annoyance eflcctive 

The feeling of hostility Mould ceitainly continue, 

and the means of effectively gratil^ing it might in 

tune be found 

With the aid of allies, the British goveinment 
had not found the conquest of Tippoo an easy task 
The probability now was, that at no distant period 
the same labour must be undertaken Mithout allies, 
with a French force acting m conjunction Mith the 
sovereign of Mysoie, and with every native powei 
of strength orimpoitance united Muth those invete- 
late enemies of the English in the common object 
of driving them out of India. 

It was for the governor-general to determine 
MFether he would afford Tippoo further time to 
mature his plans, and to gain strength for canying 
them into effect, or whether he M’^ould stnke while 
the enemy was comparatively unpiepared He pie- 
ferred the latter coui’se, and the reasons by wliich 
his judgment was determined cannot be more 
fauly or more powerfully given than in his own 

c2 
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CHA^xv -words — ‘ If,” Bfud his lordship, “ the conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan had been of a nature which could he 
termed ambiguous or suspicious if ho had merelj 
mcreased his force beyond bis ordinary establish- 
ment, or had stationed it m some position of our 
confines, or on those of our nlhes, which might 
justify jealousy or alarm , if he had renewed his 
secret mtngues at the courts of Hyderabad Poonali, 
and Cauhul , or even if he had entered mto any 
negotiation with France, of which the object was 
at all obscure , it might be our duty to resort, m 
the fimt instance, to his construction of proceed- 
ings, which, being of a donbtful character, might 
admit of a satisfactory explanation But where 
there is no donbt there can he no matter for 
explanatioru The act of Tippoo s ambassadors, 
ratified by himself and accompanied by the land 
mg of a French force m bis country, is a public, 
unqualified and unambiguons declaration or act 
of war, aggravated by an avowal that the object 
of the war is neither explanation, reparation, nor 
security, but the total destruction of the Bri- 
tish government in India. To affect to misun- 
derstand on insult and injury of such a com- 
plexion, would orguo a consciousness either of 
weakness or of fear No state In India can mis- 
construe the conduct of Tippoo , tho correspond 
cnco of our residents at Hyderabad and Poonah sufij- 
cicntly inamfests tho construction which it hoars at 
both of those courts , and in so clear and plain n enfo 
our demand of explanation would bcjustly attributed 
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either to a defect of spirit or of power ; the result chap xv . 
of such a demand would therefore be the disgiace of 
our character, and the diminution of our influence 
and consideration in the eyes of om allies and of 
every power in India. If the moment should ap- 
peal’ favourable to the execution of Tippoo’s de- 
clared design, he would answei such a demand by 
an immediate attack ; if, on the other hand, his pre- 
parations should not be sufficiently advanced, he 
would deny the existence of his engagements with 
France , would persist in the demal until he had 
reaped the fiill benefit of them; and finally, aftei 
having completed the improvement of his own 
army, and received the accession of an additional 
Fiench force, he would turn the combmed strength 
of both against our possessions with an alacrity and 
confidence inspned by om* inaction, and with advan- 
tages redoubled by our delay. In the present case, 
the idea, theiefore, of demanding explanation must 
be rejected, as being disgraceful in its principle and 
fiTVolous in its object. The demand of leparation, 
in the strict sense of the term, cannot properly be 
apphed to cases of intended mjury, exceptmg m 
those mstances where the nature of the reparation 
demanded may be essentially connected with secu- 
iity against the mjurious mtention. Where a state 
has unjustly seized the property, or invaded the ter- 
ntoi’y, or violated the rights of another, repaiation 
may be made by lestormg what has been unjustly 
taken, or by a subsequent acknowledgment of the 
right which has been mfrmged ; but the cause of 
our complamt aguinst Tippoo Sultan is not that he 
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CHA^3V liflB eeired a portion of our property whacli ho might 
restore, or mvadod a part of our territory which he 
might agam cede, or violated a right which he might 
hereafter acknowledge — we complam that, profess- 
ing the most amicable disposition, bound by guh- 
siflting treaties of peace and fiiendship, and unpro- 
voked by any offence on onr part, he has manifested 
a design to effect onr total destmotion , he has pre- 
pared the means and instrnments of a war of exter- 
mination against ns , he has solicited and reoeiveil 
the aid of onr mveterate enemy for the declared 
purpose of annihilating onr empire, and ho only 
waits the omval of a more effectual sncconr to strike 
a blow against onr existence. That be has not yet 
received the effectual succour which ho has solicited 
may be ascribed either to the weakness of the go- 
vernment of Mauntiufl, or to their want of zeal 
in his cause, or to the rashness and imbecihty of his 
own councils hut neither tho measure of his hosti- 
lity nor of our right to restmm it, nor of our danger 
from it, are to be estimated by tho amount of tho 
force which he has actually obtained , for wo know 
that hifl demands of military assistance were unh 
mitcd wo know that they were addressed not 
merely to tho govormnont of hlanntius, but to tliat 
of rnmee , and wo cannot ascertain how soon they 
may bo satisfied to tho full extent of Ins acknow- 
ledged expectations This, therefore, is not merely 
the COSO of an injury to bo repnired hut of tlio public 
safety to bo secured ngmnst the present and future dc- 
Bigiis of an irreconcilable, desperate and trcncbcroui 
oncmj Against an cnemr nf thi'* dcKriptlon no 
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effectual security can be obtained otherwise than by chap xv. 
such a reduction of his power as shall not only 
defeat his actual preparations, but estabhshapenna- 
nent restraint upon his future means of offence. To 
tins species of security our right is unquestionable, 
upon the grounds already stated : but it cannot be 
supposed that Tippoo Sultan will voluntarily con- 
cede to ns a secunty of this nature against the 
effects of his own resentment, treacheiy, and ambi- 
tion, and against the success of the most favourite 
pioject of his mind. Since, therefoie, the principles 
of justice, and of the law of nations, entitle us to 
such a security, and since we cannot possibly obtain 
it by the voluntaiy concession of Tippoo Sultan, it 
is the right of the Company to compel him to jneld 
it ; and it is equally my duty to use that compul- 
•sion without delay, provided the interests of the 
Company committed to my chaige be not more 
endangered by the attempt than by the imrestrained 
progress of Ins preparations for war.” ^ 

Undei the influence of the views thus expounded, 
the Earl of Monnngton meditated a series of bold 
and extended opeiations against Mysoie It was 
in the south that the blow was to be struck, and 
it therefoie became of importance to ascei-tam 
what probabihty existed of the speedy assemblage 
of a powerful army on the coast of Coromandel. 

The commumcations from Madras were discourage- 
mg. The resources of that presidency weie ' repre- 
sented as exhausted ; the equipment of an aimy, it 
* Minute of governor-general, 12tli August, 1798 
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CHAP xv waa alleged, could not take place -within guch a 
period as -would adnut of its acting -with effect , and 
some of the more inflnential of the servants of the 
government even suggested the danger of making 
any preparation for -war, leet Tippoo should take 
alarm, and in-vade the Camatio before the English 
were in a condition to resist hum* Before the receipt 
of these representations, the governor-general had 
been led to conclnde that it -would be necessary to 
postpone the execution of his plan for an immodi 
ate attack upon Tippoo The advices from Madras 
confirmed this view , but ns the attack was only 
to be deferred, not relinquished, and ns moreover, 
under any circuinstances^ it would be necessaiy to 
place the British temtoiy under the govormnont of 
Fort St George in a state of defence, directions 
were given to extricate tho army of that presidency 
fiem the -wretched condition of meffidency to which 
it bad been reduced by tho enforcement of a blind 
and undiscnniiiiating frugahty Tho liarl of Mor- 
nlngton -was not deterred from this course by tho ^ 
fear of alarming Tippoo into action “ At what 
moment,” said tho govomor-goneral, “ ho may thiuk 
fit to strike the bloiv which bo has openly menaced 
must always bo a matter of conjecture Tho interests 
and wishes of Franco nro decidedly in Ids favour , 

• ThI* pomt yru» Btroogly urged by Mr Webbe eecretary to 
t He gOTcnuncntof Fcrtt St. George ft •errftDt of greit cxpcncnce 
ftitd who enjoyed ft higb reputation for ability as well ft* tnfc 
gnty i bot whctfc ffiftn on tiu* occufktn leem entirely to hare 
nuutcred hu judgment 
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tlie precise period of time "wlieii she may he able chap xv. 
to affoid him assistance must he unceitain; it is 
equally imceitain Mrhether the impetuosity of his 
temper will suffer him to wait for that assistance. 

Vaiious eTents in India might offer opportunities 
which he might deem (and perhaps with reason) 
favourable to the success of his hostile projects, and 
without pretending to estimate the considerations 
which may govern his conduct, it is evident that 
while we remain Tidthout a soldier piepared to take 
the field in the Carnatic, and without an ally to 
assist om’ operations, we yield to this implacable 
adversary the decided advantage of selecting the 
time and mode of his long meditated attack agamst 
om’ defenceless possessions Under these circum- 
stances, I have never considered that the option be- 
tween temporary peace and immediate war resided 
in om own hands The motionless condition of om* 
ai’my on the coast, contrasted with the advanced 
state of Tippoo’s jireparations, places in his hands 
not only that option, but the choice of the moment 
of conquest ; for, m our piesent weakness, his fiist 
assault must be successful, whatever might aftei wards 
be regained by om* perse veiance and resolution. 

The true state of the question therefore is, whether 
by continuing unarmed and unalhed we shall aban- 
don the issues of peace, war, and' certain victory, to 
the discretion of a vindictive enemy, or whether, by 
lesuming the power of meeting him m the field, we 
shall place m our hands the advantages now pos- 
sessed by him With this ‘vnew of the subject, the 
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CHA^xv aeaembluig our forces, and the pJacing Ourselves in 
a state of preparation for war, at least equal to that 
of the enemy, appeared to me, fiom the first mo- 
ment of the authentication of the proolanlation, to 
be measures not of choice but of irresistible neces- 
sity and of mdispensable duty ” After stating- that 
hifl viewB had extended beyond mere defenavo 
operations, and adverfang- to the reasoBB mhlch bad 
led him to defer acting upon them, the governor- 
general thus triumphantly disposed of the suggestion 
to make no improvement m the means of defence, 
lest Tippoo should thereby be provoked to on 
attack — “ If the fear of an attack from him m 
the early stage of our preparationfl xs absolutely to 
preclude us from making them, ^re arc mdeed upon 
most unequal terms vnth him and iro must then at 
once determine to leave onr foto at his disposal 
For it will then appear that wo dare not take tlio 
common precautions of dofence, wIiUo hp, with im- 
pumty, enters mto on ofTonsive ollianco with tlio 
French for the doclorod purpose of expelling tho 
British nation from India ”* 

Tho sound and judicious views thus expressed 
were carried out with characteristic promptitude and 
vigour The goTomment of Madras iras instnictcil 
to reform its mflitory establishment in such a mnn- 

* Letter from the Enri of MomUiffton to Goncrtl Homi 
actmff goTcnwr of Mttdni* ISth Joly 1798 Hil* letter will bo 
found m Mr Lnihingtoii ■ lotcrcrling accomit of tbe life wul 
Mmcee of Lord Iltrru p 290 and in that Inoomparnble wnw 
of itatc paper* entitled the Dcrpalchcr Mlnntc^ ■nd Cerrt 
•pondcnco of tho Mortiuls Wenerky toI f jogc I5 j 
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iier as should iciucdy the existing grounds of com- chap xv 
plaint f and, in the meantime, the negotiations in 

* Tlie nature of the defects in the Madras estabhshment, the 
cause from which tlicy had ansen, and the necessity of remonng 
them, arc ably pointed out in a minute recorded by the go\emor- 
general, 20th July, 179S The accuracy and importance of the 
general pnnciplcs laid doum therein uould amply justify its quo- 
tation in the tc\t but for tlie interruption which would thus he 
given to the progress of the narratne. The reader, how’ever, 
will not he displeased bj'^ tlie insertion of a short extract in a note. 

“ My inqmnes ha%c naturally been directed to ascertain the 
causes which occasioned so alarming a dilFerencc between the 
state of our army upon the coast and that of Tippoo with rela- 
tion to their respective pow ers of mowng at a short notice Tlie 
result of the consideration which I haic gi\en to this subject 
leads me to heheve that the radical defects in the constitution of 
the army on the coast, which must always retard its equipment 
for the field, are these — the want of a permanent estabhshment 
of draft bullocks , the w ant of a regular system for the speedy 
coUechon of carnage bullocks from the country, the want of 
estabhshed stores of gram and of other supplies necessary for the 
provision of an army in the field , the want of proper regulations 
for providing camp equipage , and, lastly, the w ant of a regularly 
estabhshed train of artillery wnth all its proper equipments 

“ The motives which prevented government from providmg the 
army upon the coast with the several estabhshments in which it is 
now deficient have certainly proceeded from an anxiety to hmit 
the mihtary charges of the presidency of Fort St George 

“ It cannot be demed that any effectual improvement of these 
deficient estabhshments would necessarily be attended with a very 
heavy expense , but it is equally certain that until that expense 
be incurred, the army on the coast never can possess the power 
of makmg a forward movement at a short notice Under these 
-circumstances, it is a most improvident system of economy to sub- 
mit to the expense of mamtammg so large an army whde we 
Withhold the necessary means of puttmg a proportion of it m 
motion upon any sudden emergency. 

“ The pohey has been quite different m Bengal, where the part 
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CHAP XY progress at the conrta of Hyderabad and Poonnh H^ro 
continued "with reference to tlie great objects in 
■^6'^ — the annihilation of French influence in India, 
and the increased security of the British dominions 
in that country by hnmbbng the chief enemy which 
the English had to dread, Tippoo Sultan, 

The Ntcam had long been anxions for a closer 
connection with the British goromment than that 
which snbaiated between them but so iiir irom any 
approach having been made to gratify his wishes m 
this reapect, opportunities for attaching him more 
intimately to En^h mterests had been positively 
neglected, much to the detriment of those intorosts, 
and to the advancement of those of the French To 
the Earl of Momington fell the tosh of coirccting 
the errors of those who had preceded him A now 
subsidiary treaty consisting of ton articles, was con 

of the force deytioed for the uzusedhite proteeboa of the coootry if 
ahraji coasidercd u ectnalljr m the field nod it equipped for 
uadertakmg at the tbortett wanun^ any operafaont either offen 
aire or defeotiTe) pet Bengal it nDdoabtedl/ the port of our pos* 
scMKtf i* in India the leait exposed to any sadden attack. 

The nature of onr estahlitlinient m India, and the rapid 
changet Trhich ante in thepoLbcal situations of the native poitert 
bare been generally ecknovrledged to require that wo ihould con 
stantly be in a state of preperaboc for war thi» acknowledged 
pnnople bw endcntly fonned the bant of the whole syttem of 
onr mfUtary Cftablishments in India, which it bat been onr fixed 
poUcy to upon a scale in point of nonibcrt greatly ex 

ccedmg o peace ettaUithment. 

The same prinaplo neccsiarily deroandt that a large pro- 
portioo of onr army should be alwayi In readincw for nctirc 
scmcc " 
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eluded with tlic Ni/mu. The first fne i emulated chap xv. 
the pay nud dulie'? of the suhsidiary force, tlic 
luimher of '\^]uch ^^n'; fixed at mx thou<?and. The 
«:ixth T\as a ino'^t nnpoitant aiticle. It pronounced 
that, immediately ujion the aiTi\nl of the force at 
Ihdcrahad, the whole of the ofliccis and scijeants 
of the Ficnch paity weic to be di‘^mis'=;cd, and the 
troops under them “ so di^^pei-sed and disorganized, 
that no tiace of the foiiner establishment .shall 
icmain” It was fuither stipulated, that thencc- 
forwaid no Frenchman should be entertained in the 
se^^^cc of the Nizam, or of an)' of his chiefs or de- 
pendents, that no Ficnchman should be sunbicd to 
lemain in any part of that piincc’s dominions, noi 
any Euiopean whatever be admitted into the soi- 
vice of the Nizam, or pei-mitted to reside ^vithln his 
territories, without the knowledge and consent of 
the Company’s govenmient. By other articles, the 
British government pledged their endeavouis to ob- 
tain the inseition, in a new treaty contemplated 
between the Company, the Nizam, and the Peish- 
wa, of such a clause as should place each of the 
two latter at ease with legard to the other. Should 
the Peishwa refuse, the British government undei- 
took to mediate in any differences that might aiise 
The Nizam bound himself to refiain fiom aggi’ession 
on the government of Poonah, and to acqmesce in 
the decisions of his Biitish ally No coiTespondence 
on affairs of importance was to be earned on with the 
Mahratta states, eithei by the Nizam or the Eng- 
lish, without the mutual consent and privity of both 
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CHA^xr I>een fetal He met them bj declaring that he ’utis 
prepared to take the respongibihty of the mensnro 
npon hunself , and that, if no pubhc money could bo 
had, he ivonld fumiah from his priTute fends the sum 
necessary to put the troops in motion. The required 
detachment ws accordingly made, and placed under 
the co mm a n d of Lientenant Colonel Hoherts. Some 
httle delay occurred m its quitting the Company s 
A.D 1708. temtoncs , but it arrived at Hyderabad on the 10th 
of October and jomed the British force previously 
at that place. 

On the omval of the detachment, Captain J A 
Kirkpntnck, the acting British resident, demanded 
the foU execution of that article of the treaty ■which 
related to the French corps But intngno iras at 
work to procure its postponement, and the Niram 
hesitated His minister, though woU inclined to the 
English recoiled from a measuro so vigorous as tlmt 
called for by the Bntish resident and ■was desirous 
that resort to extremities should bo delayed, and, 
if possible, altogether avoided * The resident cn 
deavoured to put nn end to the vacillation of the 
court of Hyderabad by a powerful remonstrance 
concludmg "with on avowal of liis intention to act 
without the outhonty of tho Niram, if that autlio- 
nty continued to bo withhold Tho effect of this was 

* SlrJolmMtlcolni who »Miattiat to theltritali rwtdcnt. 
■potJdng, in hu Sketch of the FoUbtal mttoTj of Imha. of the 
dmucter of the mmutcr describe* it « very tmud In * prxTite 
letter wntten at the time and ptibluhed in the life of Lord 
Harrw ho ipcots more strongly and dcclarts the minhter to be 
the most baud of cowards ” 
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a^^sistcd 1j> n lllo^clnent of llio foicc to llic ciia? xv 

ground A\lnc1i comuinndcd tlio Ficncli line'; Tlicrc 
M*as non* no longci any loom foi c^a'?lon — the Ni/am 
and ln9 minister ncie compelled to make choice 
hehveen the English and the Eieiich; and. as nas 
to he expected, they dotei mined m fa^onr of the 
former. A body of two thon^^aiid hoi'^c nas sent 
to the suppoit of the Eiiti'^li foice, and a mu- 
tiny ■nliich bioke out in the Ficnch camp aided 
the ^dews of those nho sought its dispersion 
The object was speedily eficcted, and nithont the 
loss of a single life. The French ofllcers sniicn- 
dered themselves as pii‘:oneis, not lelnctant thus 
to escape the fur}’^ of tlicir men; and the sepojs, 
aftei some parle}ing, laid domi their arms. The 
Mholc affaii occupied but a few horns. The total 
number of men disanned was about eleven thou- 
sand, part of the coips being absent on detachment 
Means were taken for the aiiest of tlie ollicers com- 
mandmg the detached force, and the whole weie 
oideied to be sent to Calcutta, fiom thence to be 
transported to England, the goveinoi-geneial en- 
gaging that, on their aiiival there, they should 
not be treated as prisoneis of war, but be imme- 
diately restored to their own country, without suf- 
fermg any detention foi exchange The piopeity 
of the captured officers was carefully preseiwed for 
their use, and their pecuniaiy claims on the Nizam 
duly settled, through the mfluence of the Bntish 
resident 

It had been the desiie of the goveinoi -general to 
VOL ni D 
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HlffTOBT OP THE 


CH AP I V conclude ‘with the Peishwa a treaty Bimilar to that 
winch had been entered into with the Nucam , bat 
the object wafl not attained Though the relations 
between the Peishwa and the English goTermnent 
were professedly fifendly, there was perhaps not 
a Mahratta chief who would haye viewed the hu- 
nuliatioEU or even the destmction, of the Bntish 
power without debght^ and amid the coniphcated 
intrigues of which a Mahratta durbar is ever the 
scene, the attempta of the Earl of Momington to 
restore the tnple alliance to a state of efficiency 
were defeated 

In the meantime the preparations against Tippoo 
proceeded The objects of the govemor-goneml ns 
explained by himselfi were by obtaining tho whole 
mantime temtoiy remaining m tho possession of 
Tippoo Sultan below tho Ghauts on tho coast of 
Malabar, to preclude Inm from oil futuro comma 
nication by sea with his French alhcs — to compel 
hiTH to defray the entire oxponscs of tho war thus 
securing reimbursement of tho outlay rendered ne- 
cessary by his hostility and by crippling his resources, 
increasing tlie probabihty of future eocunty— -to 
prevail on him to admit permanent residents at his 
court from the English and thoir allies, and to pro- 
cure tho expulsion of all tho natives of Franco in 
his Borneo, together with an engagement for tho 
perpotual exclusion of all Frenchmen both from Ins 
army and domlmons. Before hostilities commenced 
however, tho Sultan was allowed time to avert them 
by timoly concession Some doubt hud nri'Kjn who- 
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tlier or not the district of Wynaad were included chap xv 
in the cessions made to the English at the peace, 
and their claim to it was abandoned. Disputes had 
arisen between Tippoo and the Rajah of Cooig, 
whom he cordially hated, and these it was proposed 
to refer to the decision of commissioners. In No- ad i 798 
vember, news arrived in India of the invasion of 
Egypt by the French, and of the victory obtained 
over the fleet of that nation by Lord Nelson. This 
intelligence was communicated to Tippoo, with such 
remarks as the subject and the known views of the 
Sultan naturally suggested. During the same 
month, another letter was addressed by the gover- 
nor-geneial to Tippoo, advertmg to the tiansactions 
between that prince and the French government of 
the Mam’itius, and proposing to send an Enghsh 
officer to Tippoo for the pm’pose of communi- 
cating the views of the Company and their allies. 

Another letter was subsequently dispatched, calling 
attention to the former ; and to be prepared either 
to lend vigour to the operations of war, or to facih- 
tate the progress of negotiation, the governor-gene- 
ral determined to proceed to Madras, wheie he ar- 
rived on the 31st of December Here he received 
an answer from Tippoo to the two letters which he 
had last addressed to that prince A ridiculous 
attempt was made to explain away the embassy to 
the Mauritius, and its consequences. In all other 
respects the commumcation was vague, almost be- 
yond the ordinary measure of Oriental deficiency of 
meamng. The proposal to dispatch a British officer 

D 2 
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CH AP T V to the court of the Sultan might be regarded ns 
declmed, Tippoo Baying that he ironld inform the 
governor general at wdiat tune and place it irould 
be convenient to receive him but neither time 
nor place bemg named The answer of tho Earl 
of Mommgton contained an able and mdignant 
exposure of the conduct of the Sultan , but tho door 
for negotiation was still kept open, and acceptance 
of the proposal previonflly made strenuously pressed 
upon Tippoo B coumdemtioiL 

A few dayB later another commumcation was 
made, repeating the proposal, and enclosing a letter 
from the Grand Seignor to Tippoo, denouncing tho 
conduct of the French m Egypt, and calling upon 
the Sultan to co-operate against them Tlirongh 

A.D 17« out January, and a considerable port of tho suc- 
ceeding month, the letters remained unanswerod 
Of the state of affairs id Egypt nothing satisfactoiy 
was known the amvol of a Frcncli fleet m tho 
Arabian Gulf was apprehended and it was ascer 
tamed that while Tippoo either neglected to answer 
tho communications of tho British government, or 
answered thorn with studied evasion, an crabas*»y 
from him to tho executive Directory of Franco was 
about to take its departuro from tho Danish sottlc- 
mont of Tnmquebar* Overtures for peaceful nr 
rrmgomonts of diflercncca wore obviously wasted on 
such a man and fho govomor-gcneml proper/^ deter 

• The embaMj- mied eorfyin Fcbnary The Earl of Mor 
nmgton dupotched a rcftcl for the jmipoK of intcrcqitlag It but 
the object we* oot occotnpIiihctL 
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mined “ to suspend all negotiation itli tlie Sultan chap xv 
until the united force of the aims of the Company and 
of their allies” should “ have made such an impicssion 
on his teiiitoiies” as might “gne full eflect to the 
just repiesentations of the allied powers Befoic 
the despatch, howevei, containing the lepoit of 
this intention was closed, a letter v as leceived fiom 
Tippoo, smgulaily brief and fiivolous,j but which 
conveyed the Sultan’s assent, so often icquested, 
to the mission of a Biitish officer to his couit. 

The decision of the Earl of Moimngton on this oc- 
casion was marked by his usual judgment* — The 
“ design,” said he, “ is evidently to gam time until a 
change of ciicumstances and of season shall enable 
him to avail himself of the assistance of France. I 
shall endeavom* to frustrate this design ; and although 

Letter from the governor-general to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, 13th February, 1799. 

t To shew that the letter xs not improperly characterized, a 
copy of it IS submitted — " I have been much gratified by the 
agreeable receipt of your lordship's two friendly letters, the first 
brought by a camehnan, the last by hircarrahs, and understood 
their contents The letter of the pnnee m station hke Jumsheid, 
with angels as his guards, with troops numerous as the stars, 
the sun dlumimng the world of the heaven of empire and domi- 
nion, the lummary giving splendour to the universe of the firma- 
ment of glory and power, the sultan of the sea and the land, 
the King of Rome {} e the Grand Seignor], be his empire and 
his power perpetual ’ addressed to me, which reached you 
through the British envoy, and which you transmitted, has ar- 
rived Being frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, 

I am accordmgly proceedmg upon a huntmg excursion You 
will be pleased to dispatch Major Doveton (about whose coming 
your fnendly pen has repeatedly written) shghtly attended (or un- 
attended) Al'ways contmue to gratify me by fhendly letters 
notifying your welfare ” 
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CHAP XV I stall not decline even this tardy and inadjoufl 
acceptance of my repeated propoationfl for opening 
a negotiation, I aMI accompany the negotiation hy 
the movement of the army, for the pmpose of en- 
forcing mich terms of peace as shall give efiectonl 
Becnnty to the Compan}'*8 possessions against any 
hostile conseqaences of the Sultan s nlhancQ ■with 
the French.” 

The command of the army of the Camatio had 
been intended for Sir Alnred Clarho, the com 
mander-in-chief of the force* of Bengal , bat the ap- 
prehension of on invasion of the north of India by 
Zemann Shah suggested the necessity of retaining 
that ofllcer at Calcutta, where he was appointed to 
exercise the chief functions of government during the 
absence of the Earl of Monungton. The command 
thus vacated -was bestowed on General Harris, who 
with emgular dismterestednesa, when tho alarm on 
account of Zemann Shah had been dispelled by tho 
retrograde march of that sovereign suggested tho re- 
appointment of Sir Alnred Clnrho in supcrcossion of 
himself* The command, however, -was retained by 
General Hams at tho express desire of tho governor 
general, and ho nccordmgly jomed tho araiy which 
consisted of two thousand six hundred cavalry 
(nearly a thousand of whom wore Europeans) 
between five and six hundred European nrtllloiy* 
men, four thousand six liondrod European infantry 
cloven thousand native infantiy, and two thousand 
seven hundred gun laacare and pioneers, forming 
riltogethor n force of about twenty-one tlioie^and 

• S« Life and Tunci of GwnI IlaiTu j>p 2-*'’ 243 
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The army Mas accoinpanicd by sixty liolcl-pieces, 
and "was M’ell supplied M'ltli stoics. A coips, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Read, uas to collect, aiiauge, 
and eventually escoit supplies of pioAisions to this 
army during its advance. A similar coips, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Biomti, ivas appointed to the 
dischaige of similar service in Coimbatoie. 

Another aimy, consisting of six thousand men, 
assembled on the coast of Malabar, under the 
command of General Stuart, ascended into Cooig. 
It vas against this army that the liist effort of 
Tippoo was diiected On the 2nd of Maich, a 
brigade of three native battalions, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Monti esor, took post at Sedasseer, distant 
a few miles Lorn Peiiapatam. On the morning of 
the 5th, an encampment was unexpectedly observed 
to be in progress of formation near the latter place. 
Befoie the evemng it had assumed a foimidable ap- 
pearance ; several hundred tents were counted, and 
one of them being green, seemed to mark the pre- 
sence of the Sultan The most lecent information, 
however, was opposed to the belief that the tent 
was designed to shelter Tippoo, it being repiesented 
that he had maiched to meet the Madras army, and 
that a detachment, under Mahomed Reza, was the 
only force left in the neighbourhood of Seringa- 
patam In this state of uncertainty. General Stuart 
resolved to strengthen the brigade of Colonel Mont- 
resor by an additional battalion of sepoys, and wait 
for further intelligence to determine his future com’se. 
At bleak of day on the 6th, General Haitley, the 
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CHAP TV second m cominnDd, advanced to reconnoitre Ho 
could discern that the "whole of the enemy a army 
■was in motion, but the thick jungle -n-hich covered 
the country and the haziness of the atmosphere 
rendered it impossible to ascertain the object of the 
movement, Uncertamty was removed soon after 
nine o clock by an attack on the British Imo Tho 
front and rear were assailed almost at the eamo mo- 
ment, and the advance of the enemy had been con 
ducted "With such secrecy and expedition, that the 
junction of the battalion destined to romforco Colo- 
nel Montresor -was prevented. His brigade "wns 
completely surrounded, and for several hours had to 
sustain tho attack of the enemy nndor the disad- 
vantage of great dispnnty of munbere General 
Stuart, on receiving intelligence of tho nttacXf 
marched with a strong body of Europeans, and cn 
countering tho division of tho onemj winch was 
acting on the rear of the English brigade, put thorn 
to flight after a smart engngomont of about half an 
hour 8 duration Tho attack in tho front still con 
tinned, and on reaching it General Stuart found tho 
men nearly exhausted with fatigue, and almost dcsti 
tute of onimumtion , but tho fortune of tho day was 
decided, and tho enemy rotreatod in all directions. 
Notwithstanding tlio reports of tho Sultan having 
advanced to oppose General Hams, this attack was 
mado under lus personal command and ho was j)ro- 
hably encouraged to it by tho recollection of tlio 
success which somo years before Imd followc<l nii 
attcmjit not vorj dissimilar in tlio destruction of the 
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force under Colonel Baillic. The Sultan, however, in chap xv. 
this instance, gained neither honour nor ad's autage. 

His loss has been estimated as high as two thousand, 

■while that of the English fell shoit of a hundred 
and fifty/ The disco veiy thus made of the unex- 
pected proximity of Tippoo induced General Stuait 
to change the disposition of his force, and to aban- 
don the post occupied at Sedasseer This circum- 
stance enabled tlie Sultan, with his usual veracity, 
to claim a victory. It was appiehended that he 
might hazard another attack, but, after remaining 
seveial days on the spot which he liad fiist occupied, 
he letned vithout attempting agam to distuib the 
Engbsh foice undei Geneial Stuart His effoits 
weie now diiected to lesist the advance of General 
Harris, who, ha'sing been joined by the contingent 
of Hyderabad and the tioops of Nizam Ah, had 
ciossed the Mysorean frontier, with an army about 
thufy-seven thousand strong, on the day on which 
Tippoo had encamped near Periapatam. His march 
was attended with many difliculties, but they were 
surmounted by care and peiseverance, and on the 
27th of Maich the army of the Carnatic had ad- a.d i799. 
vanced to Mallavelly, 'withm forty miles of Serin- 

* The Rajah of Coorg’, who was with General Stuart on this 
occasion, m a letter to the governor-general, thus related his im- 
pressions — ” To describe the battle which General Stuart fought 
mth these two regiments of Europeans, the discipline, valour, 
strength, and magnanimity of the troops — the courageous attack 
upon the army of Tippoo, surpasses all example in the world In 
our Shasters and PuTclnas, the battles fought by Akered and Ma- 
karul are much celebrated, but they are unequal to this battle ” 
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CHA^xv gapatam Here the enemy occupied some heiglite, 
from ’ivhicli they opened a cannonade npon the Eng- 
hsh force A general action followed, m which 
Tlppoo was defeated with serere loss. He retired, 
and hia subsequent movement was designed to place 
hifl army m the rear of that of Grenerol Harris, who 
he expected would advance towards Sermgapatam 
by the route tahen by Lord Comwalhs. On that 
rente Tippoo had taken his nsnal precantion of 
destroying all the forage Bnt the Saltan was dis- 
appointed of the success which he had anbapated 
At an early penod of the march, General Hams had 
formed the design of crosaing the Cauveiy at a ford 
some distance below Sermgapatam. The motives 
to this deviation from the usnal route were various 
one object was to mislead tho onemy, another to 
lacilitate communicatioii with the army of ilaJabar 
and with the corps under CoIodcJ Brown and Colo- 
nel Read Besides these inducements, tho ford was 
said to be easy, the coantrj was bohoved to Iiaio 
escaped tho operation of the devastating pobey of 
Tlppoo, and tho gonthem part of Soringapatam was 
regarded as the least defensible TIio detour was 
effected so secretly, that tho army with its park and 
ordnance, had crossed tho nver and encamped near 
the fort of Soonlly before Tippoo was aware of the 
movement "When, too late, ho beenmo apprireil of 
it, ho IS said to havo exclaimed, “ We have amved 
at tho lost stage,” and to have solemnly demanded 
of his principal officers what was their dctcrmlnn 
tion They nnswered by profi>sing their rcadlm^-^ 
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to (lie "with liiTii, and licnccforBnid cAory act of chap 
resistance or defence ya*; ]ieifoiined under tlic clnl- 
lin^ infinence of dcsjiondency. 

The ad^ancc of the Biiti*?!! anny, aftei ciossing 
the Camciy, to the position intended to he taken 
np before Seringapatam Mas sIom'. Tlie di^^tance 
■\vas0nl3 t^vcnty-eigllt miles, but though undisturbed 
by the enemy, such Mas the exhausted state of the 
draught cattle, that ^i^e da}s Mere consumed m per- 
forming it. The deficiency of these animals had 
serious!}' impeded the piogiess of the army fiom its 
commencement. It had been a souice of complaint 
from the time of Sii Eyre Coote, if not fiom an 
eaiber period ; but no measures had been taken to 
guard against the inconvenience. The neglect per- 
haps M'as encouraged, if it %vere not originated, by 
the sanguine belief 'svhich was so widely entertained 
that every Mur in which the English happened 
to be engaged in India was to be the last. At 
length the capital of Tippoo was within view, and 
the English general issued an older at once brief 
and inspning. It ran thus • — “ The commander-m- 
chief takes this opportunity of expressing his deep 
sense of the general exertions of the troops thiough- 
out a long and tedious mai'ch in the enemy’s country 
with the largest equipment ever known to move 
with any army m India He congi’atulates ofl&cers 
and men on the sight of Seringapatam. A conti- 
nuance of the same exertions will shortly put an 
end to their labours, and place the Biitish colours 
m triumph on its walls ” 
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Tie opeiations of the Bntish army were promptly 
commenced On the mght of ite amval at its 
position, an attempt was made npon the enemy s 
advanced posts It partially failed , bnt the attack 
beujg renewed on the following mommg was com- 
pletely snccessfiil On that day, General Floyd was 
dispatched with a considerable body of mfantiy and 
cavalry, and twenty held-pieces, to jom Gcnoml 
Stnart, Tippoo made a large detachment to m 
tercept them, bnt all attempts tailed and the 
muted bodies joined General Hams in safety at 
Senngapatam. Before their amval, Tippoo had 
addressed a letter to General Hams, the first that 
he had forwarded to any English authority for 
a considerable period. Its purport was to declare 
that tho writer had adhorod firmly to treaties, 
and to demand the meaning of tho advance of tho 
English armies, and the occasion of hostilities. 
The English commander answered by directing tlio 
Sultans attention to tho letters of tho govemor- 
general for explanation 

The preparations of the siogo continued to bo 
earned on, and mneh was oflbeted of great import 
ance, tho relation of which would bo tedious On 
the 17th of April on attempt made by tho enemy 
to establish a redoubt on tho northern bank of 
the nver was defeated by a force nader Colonel 
Vanglian Ilnrt, though exposed to a heavy cannoiiado 
from tho fort. Tlio post tlins gained by the EnglWi 
was connected witli ollicrs prcWously esfabli bed 
with n MOW to tho future operations of the siege 



nniTi-^n i Mnur imhv IT) 

The 20th of A]'nl wn*' nuuhod In a Inidy o\{m- 
tarc from Tippoo to lu'iroSiato. 'Pho LroAonini- 
ironeral had prepaiod (loncnd llain-' to (>nter on 
till*' ta<;k h^ tian‘'mittin;r nith hi^ final in^tnu lion*', 
on the o])cning of the ranipai[rn. diafi^ of tno tiea- 
tic^:. CMther of winch he wa*' anthoii/od to ado])l. 
under ecitani ‘'peedied cncinn^'taiKM*'^ Altoi eon- 
Milting- the comnn^‘>ionei*^ appoint (*<1 to a‘^‘-i‘«t the 
general in jmhtical ni rangeinent*' he deternnned. 
in leply to the Sultan’s nd\ance, to tian':nnt a diafl 
ofprelinnnanC' cinhod}ing the conditions of the Ic^s 
fa^onrahlc of the two ])iopo«:ed tiealic'? between 
which he had to choose. Tin*', ac: it ajipeaied fioni a 
despatch addio'^scd by the go\einoi-gencial to Gene- 
ral Ilanis tliice da}«; aftci the date of the o\eitiiie, 
and when, consequently, the foimer was not aware 
of its having been made, was in peifect accordance 
with his ^iews of the coinse pioper to be taken 
under the state of circum'=tanccs which then existed j 
The aiticlcs thus pioposed to Tippoo pioMded for 
the reception at his couit of an ambassador fioin 
each of the allies; for the immediate dismissal of 
all foieigneis, being natives of countries at war with 

* Tlic funchons of these commissioners bore no resemblance to 
those of the officers who, under a similar name, had sometimes been 
authorized to destroy the effect of military arrangements, however 
well concerted They were subordinate to the commander-in-cluef , 
theur duties were confined to pohtical and diplomatic affairs , and 
even in these they could only advise, not control The object of 
their appomtment was to reheve the general, and allow of liis 
devoting his full attention to his mihtary duties 

t The despatch of the governor- general was dated the 23rd of 
April 
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CH AP y y Great Britain , for the renunciation by the Sultan 
of hifl connection with the French, and for the per- 
petual exclusion of that people from hia semce and 
dominions , for the cession to the allies of one-hnlf 
the dominions of which he stood possessed at the 
commencement of war, for the relmquishment of 
the olarms of Tippoo to any distnots m digpute with 
the allies or the H^oh of Cooiy for the payment 
to the allies of two crores of acca nipees, ono-hojf 
immediately and the remainder within six months 
for the release of prisoners , and for the dehvory of 
hosta^ as security for the due fulfilment of the 
previous stipulations These conditions were serorc, 
but not more serere than justice and necessity war 
mnted While Tippoo retained the power of being 
tmschieTons, it was certain he would never ceaso to 
afford cause for oIoniL So intense was his hatred 
of the English, and so perfidions his character that 
instead of allowing him tbo choice of retaining a 
dlmiidshed share of dominion and influence, or of 
losing all, the British onthontics would have boon 
justified in declaring like tho great powers of En 
ropo at a later date, with regard to another enemy • 
that they " would no more treat with bun, nor with 
any member of his family ” 

General Hams pcqulred on answer to ho sent 
within forty-eight hours, together with tho required 
hostages and tho first croro of rupees, imJor pain of 
extending bis domand to tho surrender of Senngn- 
jmtam No onswor omved and tho lobours of tlio 

• StpoktBu 
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bcsic^ei-s wont, bii'^klv on. They were only siis- 
ponded '^^llcn an attack from tlic enemy required to 
be repelled : and in tliesc conHicts puccc'^s invariably 
re'ited vitli the English. On the 2Gtli of Apiil it. 
became ncccssaiy to dislodge the enemy from their 
last exterior entienchment, distant something less 
than four hundred yards from the foit, co^c^ed on 
the right by a redoubt, and on the left by a small 
circular -work open in the roar. The duty was en- 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley,^ who commanded in 
the tienchcs. It was a service of difliculty ; but, in 
the course of the night and of the following morn- 
ing, was successfully jierformcd, though not -without 
considerable loss. Tliis achievement seems to have 
been deeply felt by Tippoo ; and, shaking off the 
lethargy or the disdain which had hitherto withheld 
him fi’om replying to General Hams’s pioposals, he 
dispatched another letter, acknowledging their trans- 
mission, but alleging that, as the points in question 
weie weighty, and without the inters^ention of am- 
bassadors could not be brought to a conclusion, he 
was about to send two peisons for the purpose of 
conference and explanation. General Harris, in his 
answer, offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly transmitted, without an addi- 
tion to the demands therein made, but declined 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe tbat this officer was the 
brother of the governor-general, who, after estabhshmg a bnUiant 
military reputation in India, vanquished in succession the great ge- 
nerals whose talents had given fame and dominion to repubhean 
and impenal France, mcludmg that extraordmary man at whose 
name aU Europe had quailed 
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CH^xv to receive vakeels, miless they ^ereaccompamedty 

the required hostages and specie, in recognition of 
the terms bemg accepted* The Sultans detor- 
mination was demanded by three o clock on the fol 
lowing day No reply was forwarded by hnn, and 
from the moment m which he received this com- 
mnnication from General Homs, he is represented 
as pasfflng rapidly through an agony of gnef into a 
silent stupor from which he seldom awoke except 
for the pnrpose of professing a confidence which ho 
could not feel, that his capital would bo successfully 
defended 

1799 On the 80th of April the fire of the English 
battenes was opened for the important operation of 
breaching , and on the evening of the 8rd of May 
the breach was considered pmcticablo. Boforo day- 
break on the 4th the troops destined for tho assault 
were stationed m tho trenches. They consisted of 
nearly two thousand four hundred European, and 
about eighteen hundred native infantiy Tho com- 
mand was ontrosted to Mryor General Baird Tho 
instructions of tho commander m-chicf to this officer 
were to make the capture of tho ramjmrt his first 
object. For this purpoeo QcnomI Baird divided the 
force under his command into two columns, ono 

• The ol^cct ofTippoo fai all thcM iHnmcta wm dcUfi and 
bii character appcari to have been perfectly undentood bj* Gene 
ral Hama Wnting to a fnend won after hi* cnlenn- on the 
command, tho general royt— 1 ou are for ucgotLiUoo w am J 
Bat tho raacal [TippooJ would humbug me and make me lo« 
the game if be could once get me to Inton to him,”— Life of 
Lord Ham* page 259 
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coiniiiandcd In LiciUciifint-Coloncl Dunloj), (lie chap xv 
otlioi liv Colonel Slierlnook The as'janlt to 
take plaec at one o'clock; and at a fen minutes 
pa'^t that honi. General Baird, ha^ing completed all 
his arrangements, ‘^topped out of the tiencli, and 
drawing his sword, exclaimed, “ Non, my bra^e 
fellons, follow me, and pro^e }ouischos woithy of 
the name of Biitish soldici*s’” In an instant both 
coliunns lushed from the trenches, and enteicd the 
bed of the rncr under coAcrof the file from the 
batteries They were instantly discoAcrcd by the 
eneni}, and assailed by a licaAy fiic of rockets and 
musketry. On the picMous night the river had 
been examined by tno officei-s named Faiquai and 
Laloi, and sticks had been set up to indicate the 
most convenient place for fouling. Both the at- 
tacking parties ascended the glacis and the breaches 
in the fausse-biaye together. On the slope of the 
bleach the foi loin-hope was encounteicd by a body 
of the enemy, and the gi eater poition of those en- 
gaged fell m the straggle , but the assailants piessed 
on, and mthin seven minutes after they had issued 
fiom their trenches the British flag was waving 
from the summit of the breach 

As soon as sufficient foice was collected, the two 
parties filed off light and left, according to the plan 
proposed by General Band. The paity detached for 
the right maiched lapidly forward on the southern 
rampart, under Colonel Sherbiook The gallantly of 
Captam Molle, commanding the gi^enadieis of the 
Scotch biigade, was eminently conspicuous and ser- 

VOL III E 
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CH^xv viceable Rmming fonrard almost singly, ho pnrened 
the enemy till he reached a mad cavaher where ho 
planted a flag and displayed his hat on tho point of 
hia sword. His men soon collected around him and 
jomed by the rest of the troops engaged in 
this attack, they advanced rapidly the enemy retreat- 
ing before their l^yonots The remommg caTahcrs 
were earned in snccession, and m less thnn an hour 
after ascending the breach, tho party, after occnpymg 
the whole of the sontbern ramparts, amved at that 
portion of them snnnonntmg tho eastern gateway 
The progress of the colnnm which had proceeded 
to the left was not quite so rapid. Ckiioncl Dunlop, 
by whom it was commanded hod been wonnded in 
the conflict at the snmmit of tho breach , and just 
as the party began to advance from that point, tho 
resistance in front was poworfrdly aided by tho 
flanking musketry of the inner ramparts All the 
leading ofHcers being either lolled or disabled Lion 
tenant Farquar placed himself at tho head of tho 
party, but instantly foil dead. Captain Lambton, 
bngado-major to Gonoral Ihurd, sow assumed tho 
command , and tho column, though not without 
sometimes being brought to a stand pushed for- 
ward killing many of tho enemy and driwng tho 
rest before them till they reached a point where 
tho approach of tho right column was perceptible 
Hero tho enemy were thrown into tho utmost con 
fusion, and tho slaughter liccanio drcadfiil Tho 
operations of this column were nblv supportei! 
by a detachment under Cai>tain Goo<la!I which 
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CH^xv alarmed but the kind bearing of the Bntish officore, 
and the recogmtion of his person by one of them, 
seemed to divest hnn of fear and he became in 
etantly composed and tmnqml He raised Miyor 
Dallas B hand to his forehead and emb/scod Jus knees, 
but was unable to speak. On partaking of some 
water his power of speech returned, and he mqmred 
how Miyor Dallas came to know him Being m 
formed that he was the officer commanding fho 
escort of the commissioners at Mangalore many 
years before, Syed Saib at once recollected him 
A surgeon passing was called by tho officers to tho 
assistance of the wounded man, but having witli 
him neither Jnstniinents nor dressings, ho was un- 
able to afford any The palanqmn of Syed Salb was 
then sent for to convey bun to camp and tho op- 
portumty was taken to inquire if tho Sultan was in 
the fort Syed answorod that he was in tho palace 
The attention of tho Bntish officers was now called 
off by a firing of musLotry occasioned by a sally of 
the enemy, and they left Syed Saib m tho charge of 
two sepoys But tboir kindness was unavailing 
Soon after tho departure of tho^ who had endea 
Toured to rescue him from death tho unfortunate 
man attempted to nst^ but staggenng from tlie 
weakness occasioned bj hia wound 1)0 fell into tho 
inner ditch 

Tho firing which interrupted tho attcntloiw shown 
by tho three officcra to Syeil Saib Imving ccaccil 
they proceeded to a spot where the> could obtain a 
distinct vion of part of the intonor of tho imlaro 
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Tliorc tlioy couKl pcu’ciNc a iminbci of a‘^- ciiAr \v. 

‘'Cniblcd a*? in (lurl)ar. one ni t^^o bi'in^^ soatcd. and 
otlior'i approacliing tbcni with gioat i('s|iect Tbc} 
tlien songlit Goncnd Band, to connmnncatc to that 

ofliccr wliat tbcv bad lioard, and wliat tbc> liad 

• • 

ob-^cncd. Tlic gener.d bad picMon‘>]} rocoi^cd 
information of ‘>iniilar nnpoit, and bad lialtcd bis 
troops for rcficsbmcnt before lie jirocecded to sum- 
mon the palace The men being «:omcwliat leco- 
Aercd, and the nece‘i'«arv jircpamtions made for 
attack should the 'summon'; he di'^regardcd, ]\Iajor 
Allan was despatched to ofler piotcction to the 
Sultan and eveiy person within the jialace on 
immediate and unconditional siincndei. IlaAing 
fastened a avliitc cloth on a scigcant’s pike, he 
proceeded with some European and native tioops 
to execute his mission lie found part of the 83rd 
regiment dra-svn up befoie the palace, and several of 
Tippoo’s ser^ants in the balcony appaiently in gieat 
consternation. Major Allan made the communica- 
tion with Avhich he w^as charged, and desiied that 
immediate intimation of it might be given to the 
Sultan In a short time the kiUadar and anothei 
officer came OA’^er the terrace of the front building 
and descended by an uniimshed pait of the wall. 

They eAidently labouied under gieat embarrass- 
ment, but not to such an extent as to pi event the 
exercise of their ingenmty in endeavounng to pro- 
em e delay, with a view", as Major Allan thought, 

■with great appeal auce of probabihty, of effecting 
their escape under covei of the night. To these 
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CH^xv fanctiomnes Major Alhji repeated the enbstance of 
his messa^ , pointed oat the danger of neglecting 
it, uiged the necessit/ of immediate detennma' 
tion, pledged himself for the due performance of 
the promise whiidi he bore , and, finallj, reqaired 
to be admitted into the palace that he might re- 
peat hla aesnmncea of safety to the Sultan himself 
To this proposal Tippoofl servants manifested great 
dislike, hut Major AJlan insisted and called upon 
two English officers, one of whom spoke the native 
language with extraordinary fluency, to accompany 
him The party ascended by the broken wall and 
from thence lowered themselves down on a terrace 
"Where a large body of armed men wore assembled 
It was forthwith explnmed to these persons, that the 
flag borne by Miyor Allan was a pledge of security 
to them provided no resistance were oflbrod and a 
Bingnlar step was taken In order to mduco them to 
give credit to the nfflortion. With o degree of 
confidence which can only bo cbaractonred ns im- 
prudent and rash, Miyor Allan took o/T his sword 
and placed It in charge of Tippoos officers. The 
situation of tho Sultan was still nnascortained Tho 
lolladar and other persons affirmed that ho Aras 
not m tho palace, though his thrally were TIio 
oncntal fondness for delay was still indulged anti 
the kiUadar seemed not to know In what manner to 
act. After a further repetition of tho o^sumneca 
and the ininiings winch had been already given 
the latter being enforced h) reference to the feel 
mgs of tho troops boforo tho palace whlcii the 
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killadar "was appiizccl could not be restrained Avitli- chap 
out difficulty, that pcisonage and liis companions 
left the British officers, who now began to feel their 
position critical. A number of persons continued 
to move hurriedly backwards and forwards uithin the 
palace, and of the object of these niovenicnts Majoi 
Allan and his colleagues were necessarily ignoiant 
He hesitated whether he should not resume his 
sword ; but, with more piaidcnce than he had dis- 
played m divesting himself of the means of defence, 
he resolved to abide by the choice which he had 
made, lest by an appearance of distiust ho should 
precipitate some dreadful act The people on the 
terrace, however, appeared to be anxious foi the 
success of the British mission, and to feel great 
alarm at the possibility of its failuie. They en- 
tieated that the flag might be held m a conspicuous 
position, in order at once to give confidence to the 
inmates of the palace, and prevent the English 
troops from forcing the gates At length the for- 
bearance of Major Allan became exhausted, and he 
sent a message to the sons of Tippoo, who were ad- 
mitted to be in the palace, urging upon them once 
more the necessity of decision, and informing them 
that his time Avas limited They answered that they 
would receive him as soon as a carpet could be spiead 
for the purpose, and shortly afterwards the killadar 
le-appeared to conduct him to them presence. 

He was introduced to two of the piinces, one 
of whom he recollected from having Avitnessed his 
dehvery, Avath anothei bi other, into the charge of 
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XV Lord ComAvallia, aa a hostage for the due perform- 
ance of the treaty concluded by that nobleman with 
their lather Pamfal and humiliating as was that 
scene to the house of Tippoo it was exceeded in 
bitterness of calamity by the spectacle which M^Jor 
Aflan now witnessed The eons of Tippoo were 
then to be temporary residents with the English till 
the temtonal cessions could be effected, and the 
pecuniaiy payments made» by winch theirfetlierhad 
Agreed to purcliase the pnnlege of retaining hw 
place among sovereign pnnces. They had now be- 
fore them nothing bnt nncondibonal rabnussion to 
a foreign power which held possession of the capital 
of their country which conld dispose at plcjwuro of 
every vestige of territory winch yet owned Tippoo 
os ite lord and to whose humanity himself and his 
family would owe their lives should they bo spared 
The feelmgs of despondency and fear resulting from 
these disastrous circuinstanccs were strongly de- 
picted on the features and mdicated by the manner 
of the princes, notwithstanding their efforts to sup- 
press their exhibition. Afnjor Aiian having endea- 
voured to give them confidence by referring to tho 
objects of his mission, represented tho impossibility 
of their fathers escape and entreated them as tho 
only way of preservlDg his life, to discover the place 
of his concealment. They answcriMi tlrnt ho \ms 
not in the palace SIi\for Allan then proposed 
that tho gates should Iw opened to tlio Engibli 
This renewed tho alarm winch tho courteous iKTinrig 
and pacific assurances of tho Bntbh officer bad, in 
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sonic degree, calmed, and tlio} e\]ire':«ed a dism- chap xv. 
cUnation to take so iinjmrtant n slop ^^i(hont tlie 
autllon^^ of the Sultan. The nece‘'‘5itv of yielding 
henig. ho\ve\cr, again '^tiongly prc^^jcd, and ilfajor 
Allan liaAing proini'^cd to ])o^t a guard of their own 
sepoys AMthin the palace, and a part} of Eurojicans 
without, to ‘^uncr no person to cntci without, his 
owTi special authority, and to icturii and reniain with 
the princes till Gcncnil Baird aiined, they con- 
sented, and the palace gate*? opened to admit as 
conquerors that people who'^e utter expulsion from 
India had been meditated by its master. 

Before the gates w as General Ban d, and ]\In jor Al- 
lan was ordeied to biing the princes to the general’s 
presence. Alarmed and reluctant, they raised a ai lous 
objections to quitting the palace, but at length they 
allowed themseh^es to be led to the gate. The mo- 
ment was not the most faA^ourable for their introduc- 
tion, for General Baird had not long before received 
information of Tippoo, in strict accordance Awith his 
character, havmg murdered a number of English 
pnsoners Avho had fallen into his hands. His indig- 
nation Avas highly excited, and to a feehng natural 
and even laudable in itself, may peihaps be ascribed 
the haishness which in one respect he seems to 
have mamfested towards the captive sons of Tippoo. 

He in the first instance hesitated to confiim the 
conditions made with them by Major Allan, unless 
they would infonn him Avhere their father was. The 
attempt to proem e the desired information failed, 
and the geneial finally assmed the princes of pio- 
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CH^xv teotioD and safety* It is not to be eupposod timt 
GenezaJ Baird h&d any ffinons mtcnfaon of nolnt- 
1% a promise solemnly made by one of his officcre 
under instructions from himself and by Tirtuo of 
"which possession of the palace had been obtained ^ 
but it is to be lamented that the ^loiy earned 
by the capture of Senngapatam should have been 
shaded by even the appearance of want of gencro- 
Bity or good faith Apart, indeed, from all referenco 
to the gpeciol obhgation -which the British antho- 
nbefi had inenrred, the attempt to extort from tho 
terror of the sons on exposnro of tho retreat of tho 
father must be condemned ns nt -rannnee with some 
of the hohar feelmgs of the human heart. There 
traa no proof that tho yonng men, who wore now 
the prisoners of the Bntish general, had partici 
pated m tho guilt anthig from tho murder of hi* 
soldiers, and theyonght not to have been sohjccted 
to moral torturo for the purpose of discovering tho 
retreat of the criminal ho being their father Tho 
cruelty of Tippoo merited tho severest retribution 
which could be inflicted, hnt if oven lie Iiad been 
found -within the palnco, ho must have shared the 
safety promised to all boncoth its roof, or tho honour 
of the British nation would hnvo been irreparably 
tarnished 

• A« thu port of tho oMTOtira roiU nlcljr on offiaol I"!’"' 
it would bo unneoemrj- to onthcntiaite tho itntOTcnt in tho toil 
moro mrtfcnloriv wero not tho brtrtbled »hiio>t IncrrJnjlo It 

ii right, thotforo to otidc thit it u ittolod bp GcoctiJ aunl 
UmKlf In bU report to Otncrml llorrls 
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A minute search Ihroucrhnut the palace nn'j or- riup \\ 
(lei 0(1. A\ith a viom to secunnnr the ]>er^on of the 
Sultan, vlio. not\\ith«:tanthnir the denial of hi‘^ fol- 
Io^\crs. }et behc^e(l to he within its walK. The 
7 cnana ^as exempted from .sciutiu}, hut a piard 
Mas placed round it. snflicK'ut to pre\enl the escn])e 
of Tippno if he Mere concealed theie The se.uch 
Mas nmnaihmr. and infoimaticm Mas next sought. h> 

Cj • 

actinp: on the feais of the hilladai. This ollicei, 
upon hemg threatened^ jdaced his hands on the hill 
of ^lajor Allan’s s^\or(l, and solemnl} rejKxited his 
fomiei protestation, that the Sultan Mas not in the 
palace: adding, hoMe\ci, and as it seems for the 
first time, that he lay Mounded at a distant pait of 
the fort. To the spot mIiicIi he named he oficred 
to conduct the British officers, and piofcsscd himself 
ready to suhimt to any punishment M’hich the gene- 
ral might be pleased to inflict, if he Mere found to 
haA'e deceived him. The place to Mhich the kil- 
ladar led M’as a gatev^ay on the noith side of the fort. 

Heie hundieds of dead bodies M^ere piled one upon 
another, and the darkness lendeicd it almost im- 
possible to distinguish either form or features. 

Lights M^ere procuied, and an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambition M^as commenced. The dis- 
covery of the Sultan’s palanquin, and of a wounded 
person lying under it, seemed to indicate that the 
object of the search was attained; but the man 
whose position in this scene of death and carnage 

* Major Beatson says, “ severely threatened ” General Baird, 
indeed, seems to have entertained no dislike to strong measures 
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appeared to mart him out as the Sultan vrus onij 
one of his confidential servants who hod attended 
him throughout the day But the necessity for fur- 
ther search was at an end The wounded Borrnnt 
pointed to the spot where his master hod fhUen , and 
a body dragged from the occmnulated mass ahovo 
and around it was recognized by the IcdTo da r as that 
of the Sultan. Being placed in a palanquin, it was 
conveyed to the jHilace^ where multiplied testimonies 
to its identity remoTod all ground for doubt. 

Tippoo had fallen, but his lull was scarcely tnown 
and it certainly contnbnted nothing to^nirds tho 
result of the day During tho last fonrtcon days of 
the siege he had fixed his abode at a place for- 
merly occupied by a wuter-gntcv w-hich Tippoo had 
some years before olosod. Here ho erected n amall 
stone choultry, enclosed by curtains, and four small 
tents were fixed for his servants and Juggago Over- 
whelmed with despondency, ho sought consolation 
in those miserable dogmas, hxdf common place, Iialf 
paradox, which have eo often passed current ns 
sound philosophy • and struggled to renovate hope 
by the delusions of judicial astrology A rigid Jfa 
hometan, he did not in tho hour of bis distress 
dis d ni n the knowledge which the hmmins were re- 
puted to possess, and their art was invoked for tho 
Sultans information. Either from the cfTect of 
chance, or from observation of tho circumstances of 

• It B rworded that one of tlie apothfgmi wort firqtieotlr on 
the Snlttn t lip« dimng this liiM mu the itafliEng K>rbhaj that 
cu ft nun c»n die only once the penod ts of fiuJe ctjoittiococv 
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the siege, both i\lahoiiiet‘in and Hindoo astrologers chap xv 
declared the 4tb of i\Iay a day of danger. To aveit 
the threatened calamity, the hianiins lecomniended 
an oblation, and the foal's of the Sultan induced him 
to bestow the means of inalcnig it. On the moin- 
ing of the day on Bhich peril was ajiprehended lie 
proceeded to the palace, bathed, and, Mussulman as 
he was, presented, through a hramin of high leputa- 
tion for sanctity, the required oblation Bitli all the 
customary formalities A jar of oil formed part of 
the offering, and, in compliance with a Hindoo 
custom, the Sultan endeavouied to ascertain the 
aspect of fate from the form of his face as reflected 
from the surface of the oil. Whether the exliihition 
mdicated good or evil is not known ; hut, as Colonel 
Wilks observes, the result depends on mechanical 
causes, and “ the leflection of any face may he 
formed to any fortune ” About noon the Sultan had 
completed the ceremonies which despair had led him 
to practise at the expense of his consistency as a he- 
hevei in Mahomet, and he repaired to the choultry to 
partake of his mid-day repast On his way he was 
informed by two spies that the besiegers were pie- 
paimg to storm. He remarked, that an assault by 
day was not piohahle. An officer who commanded 
near the breach also apprized him that there ap- 
peared to be an unusual numbei of men in the 
trenches, and recommended that orders should be 
issued for the troops to be on the alert Tippoo 
again expressed his behef that the attempt to assault 
would not be made by day ; and coolly added, that if 
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ca^xv It should, the attack must be repohed The next 
intelhgence that reached him wns cahumfons It 
aunonnced the death, bj a cnnaon haU of the man 
irom-n-hom he had receired the last communication, 
and who was one of hia chief odicere. The Sultan 
was agitated, but gave tbe orders neccssaiy for the 
occasion, and sate down to his repast It was jet 
unfinished when ho received a report that the storm 
had commenced, and he hastened to tho northern 
rampart.* 

He found that the English had snmiountcd the 
breach, and placmg himself behmd one of tho tra- 
verses of the rampart, he fired sovon or eight tunes 
on the assailants, and, as Tvas beheved by those irho 
attended him, killed several Europeans Tho flight 
of his troops before tho victonous besiegers compel 
led him to retire , though whenevor an opportanfty 
offered for making a stand, ho is stated to have em- 
braced it. Bat no efforts which ho was aWo to 
make conJd turn tho coircnt of snccess. Ho had 
received a slight irozmd, and tho exertions which 
he was nnaradiDgl/ making rendered painful tlic 
lameness under which ho Jabonrod rinding a 

* Major Bcfttfon rerems tbo order of tbe two tccotmti here 
noticed— the recapt of tbe new* of the officer i death *nd that of 

the aaaanlt. Tike account fondebed w the tert if that of CoJooel 

wm« wbcfe opportmntk* rf acccfi to Mywenn Krarce^ of 
Information, written and oral afford d premnptwo of hxt acco 

racyin r^ardtotheperacmjUhinorjofTjiiiwo. Major fkatwa 

too repreaenti the death of TlppooM offirrr af hannfr omtnrd 

aboct half an boor before the aaaanlt wbKiittrertxUycmji#lftil 

with Colonel WHki a nccotint but ftnrcelj’ wub bli own 
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horse, lie Tiiountecl niid lode towards the gate of the chap xv 
interior woik, with what oliieot does not appear. 

Heic he recened a wound ni the light side fioni a 
musket-hall He lode foniaid a few paces, when 
he recened another hall m his left hreast, and his 
horse was at the same moment brought down. The 
faithful ser^ant who had accompanied him through 
the day, and who suiw ived to point to Ins conquerors 
the place where the tyrant had fallen, uiged him to 
discover himself to the English soldieis who w^eie 
pressing foiward, as the most prohahle means of 
pieserving Ins hfe. But the instinct of guilt foi- 
hade this course. Tippoo rememhered that he had 
recently muideied some of their comiades with 
ciicumstances of great haiharity, and he appre- 
hended that hy discovering who he was he should hut 
accelerate the fate which his zealous adherent thus 
pioposed to avert He accordingly checked the 
imprudent suggestion, as to him it appeared, hy 
passionately exclaimmg, “ Aie you mad ? — he silent.” 

But silence, though it concealed his rank, availed 
not to pieserve his hfe Tippoo was placed hy 
his follow^er in his palanquin under an aich on one 
side of the gateway. A grenadier entenng attempted 
to seize the Sultan’s sword-helt, which was very 
nch. Had he submitted to the loss without resist- 
ance, the man would probably have pushed on , but, 
though fainting with the loss of blood, Tippoo seized, 
with a feeble grasp, a sword which was near him, 
and made a stroke at the soldier who had thus com^ 
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CH^XV menced the irork of plnnder by whom he mis im- 
mediately shot thrODgh the temple The cirenm- 
stonces attending the ducoveiy and recognition of 
his body have been already detailed. 

On the morning after the capture of SeTingapa 
tam, an English officer harmg gone towards the 
nver with a party of sepoys, perceirad on the 
opposite Bide a few horsemen, one of whom waved 
a white flag The officer advancmg to the bonk, 
was met by one of the horsemen, who Informed 
him that Abdnl Kbalik was deairons of tbrowing 
himself on the protection of the English, pronded 
his personal safety were secured and hu honour 
preserved. This candidate for British clemency 
was the second son of Tippoo, and the older of 
the two prmces who had formerly been received 
by the English governor-general ns hostages for 
their fathers good fiUth Tho required promise 
of security and hononroblo treatment was imme- 
diately given, and tho pnnee gurionderod himself to 
the British party In tho evening tho remains of 
the deceased Sultan wore deposited In tho mmiso- 
lenm erected by Hydor All, with all tho pomp which 
could he bestowed. Tho ormngements were under 
the snponntendenco of tho principal hlahomctan 
anthorities, tho cblofe of tho Nuaras army Joined 
with the followcre of the Sultan m tho solemn pro- 
cession which foUowcd his romains, and tho militaiy 
hononrs with whidi it is tho custom of Europe to 
grace the soldiers obsequies mded the solemnity of 
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the ecend c\oniiig clo-^cd Mitli a dicadful chap xv 

storm, by ‘^c^cral pci-^nnc: ^\elo killed and 

many moi*^ ''e\croh liiiit Scnnp^a])alain is ‘^ubiccL 
to such and tlieic Mas nodnng loniaika- 

ble in the '''kicli succeeded tlic funeral lites of 
Tippoo, cxtiaoidinaiy Molencc Yel the 

imairinatie^^ cannot fad to be impiessed bv the fact, 
that the consignment of the body of Tip]ioo to its 
yegting-p]j|ice M as follo\vcd b} a desolating coinnl- 
sion not jHcongnious Mitli Ins ])ei(nrbcd and mis- 
chievous 

The coj^n^cst of Sciingajiatam Avas not acbic^cd 
•without a considerable saciificc, but the loss of the 
British seveie than might have been 

expected. amount of killed, ■^^oiinded, 

and missii^o’ Mdiole of the opeiations through- 
out the short of fifteen hundred The 

loss of th® enemy cannot be ascertained Math pre- 
cision; hd^ ft has been estimated that, in the assault 
alone, ei^?^^ thousand fell. Dreadful as it is to 
reflect on slaughter, it is giatifying to knoM^ 

that scarc^^^y ^^7 unarmed inhabitants M’^eie 

injured. unavoidably suffered fiom random 

shot • bu " assault being made by daylight, en- 
sured the pc^ei’ of disci imination, and it was exer- 
cised to utmost practicable extent. 

The Seringapatam placed in possession 

of the 'yiCtors guns, stores, and treasure to a large 
amounts Nme hundred and twenty-nine pieces of 
ordnance various descriptions were found within 
the fort, t hundred and eighty-seven of them being 
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CHAP XY mounted on the fortifications. Nearly a hundred 
thousand muskets and caAInes -unre also found, a 
great number of ewords and accoutrements, a con 
Biderable "weight of shot and powder, and specie and 
jewels exceeding eJeven hundred thousand ponnds 
in "value. The bbrary of the Sultan "was not the 
least remarkable portion of the property transferred 
by the result of the eiego. The books wore of small 
"value , but the private collection of state papers 
was of mcalcuJable interest and importance, os they 
contributed to render the evidence of Tippoos 
hatred of the English, and tho extent of his in- 
trigues against them, too strong to ho denied or 
doubted by the most determmed advocates of a 
policy undeviatiugly pacific. Tho history of hia 
negotiarion -with the govemment of MannlJas, and 
of its consequences, "was illustrated by copies of nil 
the correspondence which arose out of those pro- 
ceedings. Other documents were found relating to 
his missions to Turkey and Franco Others, again, 
developed his intrigues at tho court of tho NIram 
and among these "were copies of corrcspomfcnco 
passmg between Tippoo and certain chiefs of tho 
Kiaam s army during the first campaign of Lord Com 
wallis. Tho ovidcnco of Ws endeavours to engage 
the Mahrattas against tho English was m like manner 
confirmed , and it was further shown, that it wni 
not merely tho greater powers of India that Tip/K>o 
sought to unite against tho object of hi.^ hatred— 
ho Iiad descended to solicit many who miglit Imve 
been thought too unimportant for their friendship to 
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be desired or tbeii’ indifference deprecated, and bad chap 
addi-essed others who might have been supposed too 
distant to attract the Sultan’s attention. “ This cor- 
respondence,” says Colonel Kukpatrick, by whom 
it was examined, “ proves Tippoo to have been ex- 
tremely active in his endeavours to open and establish 
an inteiest even with prmces whose names might be 
supposed to have hardly reached liim.” The inten- 
sity of his hatred extended the boundaries of his 
observation, which in Asia were not determined even 
by the hmits of India. His correspondence was 
extended to Persia, and to the petty sovereigns of 
Arabia; and its smgle and mvanable object was 
the destmction of the Bntish power m the East. 
England has had enemies more able and more foi- 
midable than Tippoo, but never one more bitter or 
more implacable. Yet even he, but for the dis- 
covenes made at Seringapatam, might have found 
apologists among those who can discern nothing of 
good m the policy of their own country, and no- 
thing of evil in the character of its enemies. The 
recesses of the Sultan’s cabmet fiirmshed proof 
which set at defiance all the arts of sophistry and 
misrepresentation ; and which as amply vmdicated 
the sagacity which had penetrated the views of Tip- 
poo, as the result of the war attested the wisdom and 
energy by which those views had been countei acted 

The permanent command of Seringapatam was 
entrusted to Colonel Wellesley,^ who exerted him- 

* This appointment, as well as the appomtment of the same 
officer to the command of the Nizam’s contingent, led to some 
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ca^xr self Vigoromly, as General Baird bad prenonsly 
done, to restrain excess, and restore order tranqnd- 
Iity, and confidence The inhabitants who had 
qnitted the city soon began to return, tbo exer- 
cise of the arts of industry renred, and the daily 
commerce madental to a pojmlous to^ recovored 
its Tvonted activity ‘ In a few days,” says Miyor 
Beatflon, * the bazare were stored with all sorts of 
proviaioiifl and merclumdixe, for which there was a 
ready and cdvanta^ns saJa The mam street of 
Senngapatam three days alter the fort was falen, 
was 80 much crowded, os to bo almost impassable 
and exhibited more the appearanco of a fair than 
that of a town taken by assanlU” The same period 
of time vras suffiaent to convmce tho nnhtaiy chiefs 
that their best coarse was to bow to tho authority 
which had sncceeded that of thoir master On tho 

enfoanded and calamnioni f tateiDcsti is the Ld£e of StrDimd Baird 
compBedby Mr Theodore KHocdc. TTiMe itatonenti hare been 
amply and dediircly refuted eapeoally by the author of the ** Life 
of Lord Hami ” and they are noticed here only lert it might he 
suspected that they 'sere designedly passed ortr ft h greatfy 
to be lamented that the record of the aemcea of Sir Dand Baird 
should hare been made so firequcotly the mitrumat of malign 
fn£» the character of the great whom all the sound hearted 
among his c oontrym en ddigbt to bemour The prudence of such 
a comae on such an occaikm, U not greater than its justice or 
its generosity Sir Dand Baiid was an able and In many re 
specta an earelicnt officerj but if his awdoet in scae li 
to be » aVn as an index to his opinions ft moft he hehered 
that be thought but lightly of the great mintary duty of «bonJ{ 
nabom Mr Hook t work has preo pohhety to 

inents which the best &icDd5GfSirD*ndBairdninUhaTed«irtd 
•bonld oerer see the Jjgbt 
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7tli of May, Ali Reza, one of the vakeels who had chap xv 
accompanied Tippoo’s son to the camp of Lord ad. 1799. 
Cornwalhs, arrived at Seiingapatam with a message 
from Kummer-oo-Deen, the pmport of which was, 
to acquamt Geneial Hams that as fate had disposed 
of Tippoo Sultan, and transferred his power to the 
hands of the Enghsh, he begged to he admitted to 
a confeience, and in the meantime he had sent Ah 
Reza to announce that four thousand men under 
his command were at the disposal of the British 
general, and ready to obey his orders. Within five 
days moie all the chiefs who continued to hold mih- 
tary command, mcludmg Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased Sultan, had personally tendeied 
then* submission to Geneial Hams, and the exam- 
ple of the chiefs was promptly followed by the whole 
of the troops. On the 13th of May, General Stuart, a.d i799. 
with the army of Bombay, marched fiom Senngapa- 
tam on its return to Malabar by way of Coorg A 
detachment from that army was made foi the occupa- 
tion of Canara The powerful fortresses m that pio- 
vmce, and in other parts of Mysore, surrendeied to the 
conquerors ; the cultivators of the soil pui-sued their 
occupation as though no change had taken place, and 
a general disposition was manifested to submit to the 
good fortune of those whom Tippoo, in the insanity 
of umeasomng passion, had destined to disgraceful 
flight from the shores of India The faU of his capi- 
tal aud his own death had put an end to all exercise 
of authority m the name of the Sultan of Mysoie. 

The occupation of the conquered country bemg 
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CHA^XT provided for, the next point calling for decision iras 
itfl ultimate disposal The govemor-general had 
jfomished General Hams ivith instmctions for con- 
cluding a preliminary treaty ■with Tippoo, under cor 
tain circninstances , bnt the infiituated obstinacy of 
the Sultan, and the extraordinary success which 
had thence resulted to the British army, hnd given 
use to a state of things different fiom any which 
had been contemplated in framing those instruc- 
tions. The govemor-general m consequence, re- 
served the final orrangementB for the settlement 
of the country to himself His first measure wns 
to call for mformation on all points respecting tho 
country of Mysore, and tho possible candidates 
for its government, and for the news of tho com- 
missioners upon tho subject In convoying to them 
his orders on these points, tho govomor-gcncral took 
occasion to state certain principles as fundamontal, 
and requiring attention in any mode of settlement 
that might be adopted. These were, that tho mode 
of settlement to bo proforred Tvas that wluch would 
unitothe most speedy restoration of peace and order 
with tho greatest practicable degree of security for 
tho continnanco of both, that "with this "view not 
only tho mterosts of tho Company, but tho^o of tho 
Nixrun of tho Mahrattas, and of the leading chief- 
tains m Mysore, were to bo regarded that tlio 
mllitaiy power of Mysore must bo broken, or ab- 
solutely identified with tliat of tlio Company that 
SonDgnpatam must be in effect a Bnti^h garri 
SOD imdcr whatever nominal authonly it might Ik 
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placed, and that the Company mnst letain the whole chap xv 
of the Sultan’s tenitory in Malabar, as well as in 
Coimbatore and Daraporam, with the heads of all 
the passes on the table-land. Some of these points, 
it will be remembered, were propounded by the 
governor-general as indispensable conditions of peace 
at an earher period. 

The views of the governor-general were distin- 
guished not less by moderation than by wisdom. 

The justice of the war agamst Tippoo could be 
demed by none but those who were deficient either 
in intellect or candour ; its success was as little open 
to dispute ; and the Company and the Nizam con- 
sequently enjoyed the fullest right, in accordance 
with the received principles winch regulate the 
conduct of nations towards each other, to divide 
between themselves the territory which their swords 
drawn in a lawful cause had won Clemency or 
state policy might urge the abandonment of some 
portion of then* claim, but their light to leap the 
full advantage of their successes was evident. To 
the free and unchecked exercise of then* right the 
state of the country offered no impediment The 
people appeared to render willing obedience to the 
new authoiity. Theie was nothiug to indicate the 
probability of any outbreak of popular feeling in 
favour of the former government, nor of any at- 
tempt by the mihtary chiefs in favour of the house 
of Tippoo. It had been the policy of the deceased 
Sultan to discourage and reduce all power foimded 
on hereditary right, established office, or teriitorial 
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CHAP XV possession, and to concentmto all authority, and as 
much as "was practicable of administrativo function, 
m himself Many of the mihtary chiofe had fallen 
in the TTur, and those who survived had yielded to 
the victors. There ttbs no reason, therefore, to ap- 
prehend that any di^Kwition of the country which 
might he made by those who had conquered it 
would give nse to formidable opposition cither from 
the people or the servants of tho lato Saltan 

But there were reasons against tho apportion- 
ment of tho whole between tho Company and tho 
Nizam orismg from tho relative position of those 
powers towards each other and towards other state*. 
Such a distribution would have excited tho jealousy 
of tho Mahrattos, and given them ground for dis- 
content, however unreasonable. It would, nt tho 
samo time have increased the power of tho Nizam 
to a dangerous extent. It would ha\o transfcrrcil 
to his hands many of the fortresse* on tho northern 
frontier of Mysore, while it would have left tho 
British frontier iu that quarter exposed Tho In 
crease of tho strength of tho British government 
would thus Iiavo homo no proportion to tho exten- 
sion of its dominions. Tlio iMalimttas would lia\o 
found fresh cause of enmity both towards tho Com- 
jrany and tho ^l^am Tho Mram, from nu^cful ally 
of tho Company migbtlmvo been converted into a ilnn 
gerous enemy Tho partition of ilysore between the 
two powers who unitc^l their arms ngnin‘’tTjp;M>o thii** 
promi»otl little for llit pomianent jfoarc of Indta. 

Some of thc^ tvils might IiaveK*<.n an rtc^l In 
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admitting tlie Mahrattas to an equal participation chap xv 
Tvitli tlie Company and the Nizam, hut others, not 
infeiior, would have theiehy been introduced. An 
evil lesson would, have been afforded to those on 
whose aid the British government might in future 
have claims If the Mahrattas, rvithont an effoi t in the 
common cause, were to be adnutted to share in the 
advantages secured by the effoi ts of their allies, there 
could he little doubt, fiom the dilatory habits and 
unpnncipled character of oriental potentates, that 
others would he encomaged to adopt a similar com-se 
in the hope of similar good fortune. Fm*ther, it was 
not desirable to add to the strength of a state per- 
fidious to a proverb, and never so formidable as 
when bent on purposes of mischief. An equal 
partition between the three powers must also 
have transferred to the Mahrattas those forti esses 
on the northern frontier which were not occupied 
by the Nizam, and thus have greatly mcreased the 
facilities of these freebooters for exercising, at the 
expense of the Eughsh, that predatory warfare 
which constituted their chief employment. Still, 
as it was expedient to preserve as near an appioach 
to a good undei standing with the Mahrattas as the 
character of the people admitted, the govemoi- 
general, after much consideration, determined on 
adoptmg a plan of distribution, which, assigning to 
the Peishwa a small portion of the territories of 
Tippoo, gave a laiger to the Company and to the 
Nizam, the sliaies of the two latter powers being 
of equal value ; wlule, to guaid against some of the 
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CHAP XV mconveniencefl •n-hich he perceived to be attached 
to the complete dlsmembennent of llj^rc, ho 
resolved on forming a part of the cotmtry mto a 
separate state. It is to be observed that the boon 
proposed for the Peish'wa was not to ho given un- 
con ditionalJj, bot was intended to form the basis of 
a new treaty with the Mahmtta empire 

This mode of diatributmg the conquered domi- 
mons having been resolved upon, questions of great 
interest and importance romained for dotonmnation 
Who was to bo the rnJor of tho renovated state of 
Mysore? Should it be one of tho sons of Tippoo ? 
Rcarod m the principles which had brought that 
pnnee to destrucUon — accustomod from tho moment 
when reason dawned to regard tho EngUih with 
lotense hatred, coaid a son of tho deceased Saltan 
over become an officiont or ovem a safe ally of tho 
British govemmentT Would his hereditary antipathy 
not bo influenced by tho recollection that those to 
whom ho owed his elevation were tho invaders of his 
country, and tho subrerters of tho power which ho 
had expected to inherit in undimlnuhcd fulnc^ but 
of which ho was pennited to retain only a Franll sliarof 
Would not his resentment, on account of that winch 
ho had lost, bo a stronger and more active feeling 
than his gratitude for tho forbearance which Imd 
kept him in tlio rank, of a sovereign pnnee? Woulil 
ho not brood incessantly over his hurailiation as 
Tippoo liad done? — like Inm bo tempted to jdaro 
in liararU tlrnt whicli lio po«e?<otl m the Iiopt of 
regaining that which ho liad lost — and like Iiim 
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call an English army into the heart of his domi- chap xv 
mons ? Should this result ensue, "who could predict 
the event ? Who could tell whether the British 
force put into action by the ambition of Tippoo’s 
successor should retire — ^with honour indeed, but 
without advantage, as did Lord Cornwallis from his 
fiist attempt against Tippoo’s capital — or whether its 
effects would be prematurely terminated by hasty 
negotiation, as happened in that nobleman’s second 
attempt — or whether Mysore should be again the 
scene of a series of splendid triumphs to the British 
arms — or (for this could not be excluded from the 
category of possibihty) whether they were there to 
be overiaken by disaster and defeat^ These were 
momentous inquiiies. They were so felt by the 
governor-general. He was reluctant to subject the 
childi’en of Tippoo, “ bom in the state of royalty, 
and educated with the proudest and most exalted 
notions of sovereignty and power,” to the sudden 
disappointment of all their splendid prospects; it 
would, he declared, have been more grateful to his 
nund to have restored the family of Tippoo Sultan 
to the throne, than to have tiansferred it to an- 
other, if the restoration could have been accom- 
phshed 'Without exposing Mysore to the peipetual 
hazaid of internal commotion and foreign war, and 
"Without endangermg the stabihty of “ the interests 
of the Company and then* allies in that part of 
India ” The character of the governor-general at- 
tests the siuceiity of the declaration ; but he could 
not gratify his feelings mthout defymg his con'vic- 
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CHAP XV bona nnd betraying his duty He therefore deter- 
mined to set aside the house of Tippoo » and his rea- 
sons irere thus stated * In the most narrovr viow 
of the sahject,” said he, « it must be admitted that 
the son of Tippoo Saltan must have felt a perpetual 
mterest in the subversion of any settlement of My- 
sore founded on a partition of bis father s domimons, 
and on a limitation of his independence If, 
therefore, a prmce of thm race had been placed on 
the throne of 3fyBon3, the fonmiaCions of the noir 
settlement would have been laid in the very prin- 
ciples of its own dlssolutiom With such a pnnee no 
sincere alliance, no concord of sentiments or union 
of views, could ever have been established, the 
appearances of amity or attachment must have boon 
delusive oven his rabmission must have boon reluc- 
tant, if not treacherous while all bis interests Jus 
habits, his prejudices and passions, his vices, and 
oven his virtues, must have concurred to chenoh an 
irrcconcilahlo aversion to our name and power, nnd 
an eager desire to abet tho cause, to exasperate tlio 
animosity and to receive tho aid of o^cry enemy of 
the Dntish nation Whatever degree of influence 
or strength might have been loft to tho native 
government of Mysore, in such hands would always 
liavo boon thrown into the scale opposed to " our “ in 
torcfits Tho hostile powerof My^rc would Imi e boon 
weakened hut not destroyeil , an oncnir would still 
have remained in the centre of" our 
Avntching every occasion to repair tho mi fortunis 
of his hmiil} at ” our cx|tcn^e, and forming a jKmit 
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of imion for tlic inacliinations of cvciy discontciUcd chap nv. 
faction in India, and foi the intrigues of ever} 
cnnssaiy of Fiance. Undei tlicsc circiimstanccs, 
the same anxiety for the security and icposc of” 
oui “ possessions ■which oiigiiially compelled me to 
reduce the power of Tippoo Sultan, now appealed 
to lequire that I should piovide against the lencwal 
of any degree of a similar danger in the peison of 
his son.”*" 

Sound policy thus forbidding the lestoration of 
the house of Tippoo, the goveinor-general naturally 
turned to the lepresentati^e of the ancient royal 
family of Mysoie, whose lights had been usuiped 
by Hydei All. The heir was an infant only five 
yeais of age. The intentions of the governor-general 
weie sigmfied thiough Pumeah, a bramin, whose 
talents as an accountant had led to his retention in 
high office by Tippoo, but who was quite ready to 
transfer his services to the new prince The com- 
mumcation was followed by a visit of ceiemony to 

* Letter from the governor-general to the Court of Directors, 

3rd August, 1799 It may be proper to remark, that m the ex- 
tract quoted a slight departure from the onginal is occasionally 
made, by a change of the possessive pronoun U'he letter be- 
ing addressed to the Court of Directors, their mterests and pos- 
sessions mtrusted to the care of the governor-general were spoken 
of as “ your interests,” and “your possessions ” To have retamed 
the precise phraseology would have rendered the meanmg obscure 
without explanation, which could not convemently be given m 
the text It is just to state, that for the substance of the chief 
argument against the restoration of Tippoo’s family, which 
the author has adduced in his own person, he is mdebted to the 
papers recorded by the Marqms Wellesley 
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CHA^xVi the infant Rjyah Ixom the conuniBsionora ■who hnd 
been appointed to condnct the arrangements for the 
settlement of the country They found the fiunily 
of Hyder Alfa master in a state of great poverty 
and humiliation The anaent palaco of Jfjwrc 
though suffered by the usurpers gradually to fall to 
decay had for some years afforded a misotablo shel- 
ter to those whom they had supplanted The pn 
vilege of occupying even the ruins of the building 
which had once been the seat of their power was at 
length thought too great. Tho palaco was converted 
to a store^iouse, and tho Mysorean family provided 
with another residence of very hnmblo pretensions. 
In a mean apartment of this house the commis- 
eioners were received. A portion of tho room was 
seclndod by n curtain, behind which wore tho rann 
and tho female relations of tho family Tho moles 
sorroundod tho person of tho Itijah. A formal 
communication of tho design of tho British govern 
ment "was mado, and the rann, tlirough ono of 
her attendants, acknowledged In strong terms of 
gratitude tho generosity of tho British nation in 
rescuing her fiumly from tho degradation and mL«icry 
in which they had been so long enthralled and 
raising tho heir of tho house to tho rank and dt^ 
tmction of a sovereign A few days afterwards tho 
mfont prince was solemnly placed on tho throne 
Tho ceremony took place in tho old town of Mysore 
Tho palaco was now incapablo of affording ac- 
commodation to its master, and so complete Irnd 
been the progress of ruin Anthin (ho city, (liat ft 
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contained no building in which the cciemony of chap xv 
enthronement could be pcrfoimed. To supply the 
deficiency, a tcmporaiy shed was erected; and 
though aichitectural grandeur \\as necessarily Bant- 
ing, there were several circumstances calculated to 
gratify the hlysorean family and their adherents. 

It B^as on the very spot which had been the scat of 
the power exeicised by the ancestois of the j'ouiig 
Rajah that his title was solemnly lecognized; and 
the musnud on which he sat was the same B^hich 
former princes had occupied on similar occasions of 
state."^ The British commissiouei-s, B*ith the com- 
mander-in-chief at their head, waited the ariival of 
the Rajah. Meer Allum, the chief oflicei of the 
Nizam, and his son, Meer Dowra, accompanied 
them ; and the presence of a large escort of horse 
and foot gave to the depopulated town an appear- 
ance of gaiety and splendour to which for many 
years it had been unaccustomed. The prince was 
attended by all the male part of his fanuly, and 
followed by a vast concourse of people. At the 
entrance of the bmlding erected for the occasion he 
was met by General Harris and Meer Allum, each 
of whom took his hand He was thus conducted 
to the musnud and placed upon it, under a royal 
salute from the fort, and three volleys of musketiy 
from the troops present on the occasion. 

While the family of the late Sultan were thus ex- 
cluded from political power, their welfare was con- 

* The throne formerly used by the rajahs of Mysore had been 
found at Sermgapatam 
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CHA^xv suited to the full extent that political prudence 
would penmt. The governor-general resolved io 
assign to them a more ample mamtcnanco thnn tlioj 
had enjojed under the role of Tippoo, and if there 
were any error in lus arrangcnients, it was in the 
disproportionate magnificenco with which the rela- 
tions of the fallen pnne© were provided for Tlio 
failing however, had its ongin m generous and 
nohle feelings. Under tho mfinonco of similar feel 
mgs the necessary proceedings for the restoration of 
tho ancient dynasty had been deferred until after 
the departure of Tippoo b sons from Mysore It 
was thought a point of policy not less tlrnn of gene- 
rosity to concihato tho principal chiefs and officers 
of tho lafo govornment by a liberal provision, and 
to exorcise similar consideration with regard to tho 
families of those who had folJon in tho war Tills 
principle was extensively acted upon and in somo 
instances its application drew from tho persons in 
whoso favour it was exercised expressions not only 
of gratitude Irat of wonder at tho bcnoficcnco 
manifested by the Company s government Kiini- 
mcr-oo-Docn received a jaglurc from tho Jsitam and 
another from tlio Company 

Tho changes which have Iwcn noticcil were 
oiTcctcd under two treaties, tho earlier of which 
called tho partition treaty of Mysore, was eoncladctl 
between tho Company and tho iSizam Tlio fir»t 
article assigned to the Company a certain iwrtion 
of tho tcmtoncs of Tippoo out of which jtro- 
Ti‘iion was to Ik* made for hj« family and for tliat 
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of Ins father The iirincipal of thc«:c acqui‘^itions chap nv 
B*erc Canaia, Coiinbatoic, and Wjnaad. The <;e- 
coud article detcnnincd the di'Jtrict*? (o lie added 
to the territories: of tlie Nizam, Bhich weic select ed 
from those adjacent to In': foimcr dominions, and 
recognized the claim of Kiimmei-oo-Deen to a pei- 
sonal jaghire from the revennes of those districts 
The third, after leciting that for the jneserNation 
of peace and tranqiiillit}', and foi the geneial sc- 
curit}" on the foundations then established by the 
contracting parties, it -was expedient that the for- 
tress of Seiingapatam should be subject to the 
Company, transferred that fortress, and the island 
on ’which, it B'as situated, together nath a smaller 
island l}dng to the -westirard, to the Company, “ in 
full right and sovereignty foi evei ” The fourth 
provided for the establishment of the neiv govern- 
ment of Mysore ; and the fifth prescribed tlie cessions 
to be made for its establishment The sixth reserved 
to the Company the light to reduce the amount of its 
payments to the families of Hydei Ali and Tippoo on 
the death of any member of the families ; and in the 
event of any hostile attempt against the Company, 
the Nizam, or the Rajah of Mysore, to suspend the 
issue of the whole or of any part of such stipulated 
payments The seventh article related to the re- 
serve of territory made for the Peishwa m accordance 
with the govemor-geneiars views as they have been 
already explained. This addition to the dominions 
of the Peishwa was made dependant on his acces- 
sion to the treaty within one month after it should 
VOL III. G 
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cnAf XV be fommllynotiflod to him, and also npon bis giving 
sotisfiiction to the Company and tho Nimm on sncb 
points of difference ns existed between bunsclf and 
either of those parties. By the eighth article, if tho 
Peishwa should refhse to accede to the treaty, and 
give satis&ctioa to tho onginol parties to It tho 
temfcory intended for him was to revert to the 
jomt disposal of tho Company and tho Niiam The 
ninth article provided for the reception of an Eng- 
lish subsidiary force by the Rnjoh of J^fysore under 
a separate treaty to be subsctpicntly concludc<l be- 
tween tlio Company and that pnneo By tho tenth 
article tho uogotmtore nndortooV for tho ratification 
of tho treaty by their respective govoniTnonts, There 
wore two additional articles, by tho first of winch 
tho two parties wore exempted from occonntability to 
each other in consequoneo of nnv diminution of tlio 
stipends pa^Tiblo to tbo famiiios of IJyilor AJi and Tiji- 
poo Saltan by tho Company or of tho personal jagliiro 
of Kuramor-oo-Pcon from thoNlznm Its operation 
■was thus reciprocal , but tho object of Introclucitig 
it yvns a prudent desire on (ho part of (he British 
government to exclude tho Nirani from interfering 
in tho arrangements connoctwl with tlio mainton 
ance of tho exiled families Tho second ndditionni 
article was on cx]ihiiintlon of tho eighth in tlie tnntv 
and was framed in contemplation of the po«‘'lMo 
refusal of tho Poishwa to avail hini^^lf of tlic ad 
vantages to bo proffcrtMl for hi*! nccoi>tanco In 
that case It ^Tns provided that lwo-thlrd'< of tin 
rcservtMl tt rntorii*s should fall to the Niram ami 
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the rcmamiiig onc-tliird to the Company Tlio chap xv 
reason of this unequal distribution was, tliat if the 
Peishwa should accede to the conditions annexed 
to his claim to the additional teriitoiy, one of these 
conditions being the satisfactoiy settlement of cer- 
tain points of difference between him and the 
Nizam, tbe latter power would tbeieby deiive con- 
siderable benefit ; and the design of the article n as 
to afford him ample indemnification in the event of 
the disappointment of his expectations at Poonah. 

Under the fourth and fifth articles of tlie pai- 
tition tieaty, the new state of Mysore was esta- 
blished in the manner which has been seen In 
confoimity with the provision of the ninth, a subsi- 
diaiy tieaty was concluded with the government thus 
called into existence For reasons aheady assigned, 
the govemor-geneial had deemed it moie advisable 
to elect a new state on the rums of the old govern- 
ment of Mysore than to divide the entire countiy 
between the conquerors ; but he had never contem- 
plated this state except as a bairiei to the Com- 
pany’s mteiests; m fact, it was to be British in all 
things but the name This intention was never 
concealed from those who were interested in being 
acquainted with it A stipulation foi the defence 
of Mysore by an English subsidiaiy force, which 
virtually gave to the English the entire command of 
the countiy, was inserted in the treaty with the 
Nizam, and the teims on which the infant Rajah 
was to ascend the throne were at an early period 
indicated to his adviseis The subsidiary treaty 

g2 
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CHAP XV concluded on hia behalf con*istod of sixteen arti- 
cles, The fiist declared that tho fnends and cne- 
mies of either of the two contracting parties ehonld 
be considered as the friends and enemies of both 
the second, the Company nndertook to maintain, 
and the R^oh agreed to receive, a mihtary force 
for the defence and secarity of his domimons, in con 
siderntion of which he was to pay seven lacs of star 
pagodas, the disposal of which stun together with tlio 
arrangement and employmont of tho troops were to 
bo left entirely to tho Company Tho third article 
was important Towards tho mereased expense incur- 
red by the prosecution of war for tho defence of tho 
temtories of the two parties, or of cither of thorn, or 
by necessary propaiatlon for tho commoncemont of 
hostilities, tho Rryah was to contnbnto in a just and 
reasonable proportion to Ins actual not rovonucs tI>o 
amount to bo determined after attentive considera- 
tion by tho governor general in council Tho fourth 
articlo was directed to making provision against any 
falluro in tho funds destined to defray cither the ex- 
penses of tho portnanont milltarv force in time of 
peace or tho extraordinary expenses incurred dunng 
war or in preparation for war For tills purpo<io the 
British government, whenever they might have reason 
to apprehend failure were empowered to intro- 
duce such rcgulntloas asmightbodeoiuod cxi>e<llcnt 
for tho management and collection of tho revenue* 
or for tho hotter ordenng of nnv other dojiartmcnt 
of tho government or they might a««umo and bniig 
under the mnnagoment of the servants of the Coin 
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pany any part of the tcnitoiy of IMysore. The fifth chap xv 
pioYided for the due execution of the fourth aiticle. 

Whenevei the governor-general in council should 
signify to the Rajah that it had become necessary to 
hrmg that article into operation, the Rajah vas to 
issue ordem either for giving elfect to the piesciibed 
legulations or for placing the lequiied teiritories 
under English management. If such oideis were 
delayed for ten days after formal application for 
them, the go vemoi -general in council might, of his 
own authority, take the necessary measures. But 
in all cases wheie possession was taken of any part 
of the Rajah’s territories, an account was to be 
lendered, and the mcome of the Rajah was in no 
case to fall short of one lac of star pagodas, in- 
creased by one-fifth of the net revenues of the 
whole of the teiritory ceded to him by the partition 
treaty, the payment of which sum the Company 
guaranteed. These comprehensive articles secured 
to the Biitish government all the advantages that 
could be derived from the estabhshment of the new 
state They carried out the avowed objects of the 
governor-general in a manner not less creditable to 
his character for manly and straightforward dealing 
than for political abihty His own explanation of 
his views, and his justification of their unreserved 
exhibition, cannot fail to be inteiestmg. “ In fram- 
ing this engagement,” said the governor-general, “ it 
was my detemunation to establish the most unqua- 
hfied community of interests between the govern- 
ment of Mysoie and the Company, and to render 
the Rajah’s frontier, m effect, a powerful line of our 
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CHAP 3T defence Witli this Tiew I have engaged to under- 
take the protection of this cormtrj m conaidoration 
of an annual subsidy of seven lacs of star pogodas , 
but, recollecting the Inconveniences and ombarrass- 
metits ■wbicb have arisen to all parties concerned 
under the double governments and confhctmg nu- 
thonties unfortunately established m Oude the Car- 
natic, and Taiyoro, I resolved to reserve to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable pou'crs 
of mtcrpositiou m the affairs of Hysoro as vrcll os 
an unbmited right of assuming the direct manage- 
ment of the country (rrhcnovcr such a stop might 
appear necessary for tho accunty of tho funds des- 
tined to the subsidy) and of rcqnmng extraordinary 
aid beyond tho amount of the fired subsidy either 
m time of war or of propamtion for hostility Under 
tins arrangemont, I trust, I shall bo enabled to com 
mond tho whole resources of tho Ibyahs territory 
to improve its culthution to extend its commerce 
and to secure tho welfare of its Inhabitants It n]>- 
pcarotl to mo a more candid and liberal ns well as a 
more wise policy to nppnro tho Ibyah distinctly nt 
tho moment of his accession, of tho exact nature of 
Ills dcpcndanco on tho Company than to loa^o any 
matter for future doubt or discussion Tho riglit of 
tho Company to establish such an anangcniont 
either as affecting the Ilnjnli or the allies 1ms l)eon 
already stated *” 

* Letter to the Coart of Dircctorf Onl AopuJt 1799 Thetr 
i* no part of the admirmblc letter fniin which the pa #opr in the 
text in extf»ctcJ which wiD not reiwy «ttenUre peniial wid 
the render will not i'O rorry to Icam that it i» |HjlluLed 
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Before refcniiig to tlie remaining ])ioYisions of the chap xv 
treaty, it may not be improper to adveit to a plaii- 
feible and popular objection luged against all engage- 
ments of the like kind. It is said that they place 
the acknowledged sovcieign in a state of dejieiidance 
and pupilage The objection is not without a foun- 
dation in tiuth. But the dependant position of the 
sovcieign is not produced by such engagements — 
it exists independently of them. Except in cases 
■where the piince manifests a degiec of ability and 
eueigy seldom exhibited among the potentates of 
the East, but by those w^ho have laised their own 
foi tunes on the basis of usuipation, the sovereign 
IS mvaiiably in a state of deiiendance. A minis- 
ter implicitly tmsted, oi too poweifiil to be shaken 
off, IS usually the master of the w^ak aud mexpe- 
rienced peison to wdioni he owns nominal obechence 
Is it better that the pow^ei of contiol should be 
exeicised by private, and, foi the most pait, unpim- 
cipled pei’sons, whose influence, dependant on the 
intiigues of the duibai or the zenana, will geneially 
be used foi piivate objects, oi that it should be 
wnelded by a great and enlightened g'oveinment, bav- 


in the second volume of the Dispatches of the Marqms Wel- 
lesley The whole of the papers collected under that title 
should be studied by every one whose duties are connected vnth 
British India, or whose mclinations lead him to take an mterest 
m that coimtry By the statesman, whatever his sphere of ac- 
tion, the work should be resorted to as a manual of pohtical wis- 
dom The judgment of the East-India Company on its ments 
has been she\vn by their purchase of a large number of copies for 
the use of their servants under the different presidencies 
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CHAP X7 ing no end to advance bnt the mutual benefit of the 
two states — that wldcli protects, and that which is 
protected? It is true that the former — thoprotoctmg 
state — may, m many cases, be unable to do much for 
the general happmess of the country which it is bound 
to defend, and that the mihtary force destined to 
support the native prmce may bo Bometimcs called 
upon to act against his own subjects where they 
have just ground for complaint hut these facts, 
so far from proving that the protcctmg government 
has too much power only provo that it lias not 
enough Tho same ovils, or ovils of equal magni 
tudo, would exist whether tho inferior state wore 
dependant or not. If independent, and tho sove- 
reign were powerful obedience to his wiU, or to 
that of hifl ministor would bo enforced If ho 
wore weak oppression would b© succeeded by 
anarchy and tho probability is, that tho interests 
of justice and hamoolty wonld gain little. How- 
ever ohjectionahlo tho double governments of Indio, 
they scorn a necessary step m tho transition to a 
better disposition of political power It may bo that 
most of tho subsidiary states would be more prosper- 
ous, and tho people under them far more happy, wore 
the entire authority, civil ns well as military in tho 
hands of tho British government But that govern 
ment could not grasp ot universal dominion without 
exciting a degree of alarm tliroughout Indio, which 
would bo dangerous if not fatal, to its interests 
^vliile the oxdtcmtnt among the declniniers at homo 
again t European aggretrion in India would be in 
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flamed to fur)’ The Earl of jMonimgton, therefore, chap, xv 
acted •\Mselj in not making !M}sorc ostensibly a Bii- 
tish ])ossession He acted no less wisely in making 
it substantially so, and claiming for Ins outi govern- 
ment as large a share of power as "was consistent 
with the maintenance of the appearance of a separate 
state. The power for vliicli he stipulated was to 
be exercised for the good of M}soie, as well as for 
the inteiests of the Biitish go^ernment; and the 
influence of that go\ernment — its undisguised au- 
tlioritv, if neces'^ar}’ — was to be employed for the 
improvement of the Rajah’s tern tor}’, the extension 
of its commerce, and the promotion of the welfare 
of its inhabitants. The govemoi -general thus ef- 
fected a gieat impiovement upon all former plans 
of divided authority. The oppoitunity was a rare 
one, and he did not suffei it to escape him. In this 
case there weie no pi e'nous engagements, no esta- 
bhshed institutions, to embarrass him. The Rajah 
could claim nothing — all that he received was a 
dispensation of pure bounty. The governor-general 
laised him fiom poveity to affluence — fioin degra- 
dation to honour; but he did not foiget the just 
claims of his ovm country, nor those of the people 
over whom he had established the Rajah’s autho- 
rity The beacons afforded by Oude, Arcot, and 
Tanjoie, were neither unobserved nor disregarded; 
and the operation of the causes which had placed 
those countries among the most wretched even of 
native states was excluded from Mysore. 

The articles of the treaty which succeeded the 
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CHAP TV importont ones already erplomod must now bo 
briefly noticed. Tho Riyab was bound to ubstnin 
fix>m any mterferenco in the affairs of tho nUics of 
tho Company or of any other state , and precluded 
from holding any commnmcation or correspondence 
with any foreign state whatever, without the pro- 
vioua knowledge and sanction of tho Company Like 
other alhos of the British govemmont ho was rc- 
stneted frnm employing Europeans without the 
concurrence of the Company, or suffonng them to 
reside m his dominions. This article was framed 
With unusual strength Tho Ibyah engaged to ap- 
prehend and deliver to tho Coinpony’s government 
oU Europeans of whatever description who should 
bo found within Ids tcmtoncs without regular pass- 
ports from tho English go>-ornmcnt , “ it being his 
highness s determined resolution not to euffor, oven 
for a day, any European foreigner to remain within 
tho tcmtoncs now subject to lus nuthonty, un 
\c<t3 by consent of tho Company” Another point, 
which tho govcmor-gonoml liad juatlv rcgarde<l as 
important, was provided for by an article giWugto tho 
ComiMiny tho power of dotcrnilning wlmt fortitsscs 
and strong places should bo placctl in their charge 
and thereupon of garrisoning such places in what- 
over manner they might think proper The Com 
jmnye government wore to be tho sole judges of 
tho propnoty of dunnnnthng and dc*droMng nn\ 
forts, or of strengthening niul reiiainng them and 
tho charges inciirrcil by any such o|>cnitinns wire to 
In. borne in equal proportions bj tin. jmrtie^ to 
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tlic ticnt} If the em])loymcnt of tlic logulnr tioops chap xv 
of tlic Coinpniiy fIiouIcI become nccos'^ary to tlic 
maintciinnce of the Kajah's .mtliority, tlicir aid. upon 
formal application being made, aahs to be afforded 
m siicli manner a*; tbe Companj’s goAcinmcnt miglit. 

^ce fit; blit tlic) Mere not to be cmplo'^cd in oidi- 
nary rcA'cmic tiaii'^actions The Kajali Mas to jho- 
Aidc the funds foi pcn<'ioning the ^Mahometan ofiicem 
Ailiom it had been thought politic to conciliate; but 
he incurred no chaise on account of the late Sultan’s 
family, M'ho mcic to be sujiportcd by the Biitish 
govcinmcnt, noi of Kummcr-oo-Dccn, mIio Mas pio- 
A ided for by assignments of jaghire It m ns stijiulatcd, 
that pioM^Jions and othci ncccssaiics foi the use of 
the garii^on of Seiingapatam should be nlloMcd to 
enter that place, from any part of the Rajah’s do- 
minions, free fiom duty, tax, or iinjicdimcnt; that 
a commeicial tieaty should be concluded betAveen 
the tM'o goA'cnimcnts ; that the Rajah should at all 
times pay the utmost attention to such achice as 
the English goATiTiment should j'udge it necessaiy 
to offei, “ Math a aicw to the economy of his finances, 
the better collection of Ins reA^enues, the adminis- 
ti-ation of justice, the extension of commerce, the 
encouiagement of trade, agriculture, and industry, 
or any other objects connected Math the advance- 
ment of his highness’s inteiests, the happiness of 
his people, and the mutual welfaie of both states ” 

With a vieAV to the proper connection of the re- 
spective lines of fi on tier, provision was made foi an 
exchange of teiiitoiy between the Company and 
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CHAP XV the Rfljah, or for on a^jnstment by gach other means 
as shonld be emted to the occasion. In case it should 
be found that any distncts assigned to either party 
by the partition treaty of Mysore woro inconveni- 
ently Situated Such was the substance of tho 
articles from the sixth to the fifteenth, tho six- 
teenth and lost providing for the ratification of tho 
treaty by the gOYemor-general 

Thus did the uncontroUablo enmity of Tippoo Sul- 
tan to the English nation result in a vast acquisition 
of territory, poirer, and influence by tho people 
^hom he hated, and "whom it had been tho labonr 
of his life to arenmveut The means taken by him 
to ofiect their destmcUon ended in his own , and, 
as if to render the retribution more striking, tho 
ofiicer who dealt the final blow, to which Tippoo 
owed Ids dethronement and death, had been one 
of the victims of his tyranny Goncml Baird had 
follon into his hands after tho fatal defeat of Colonel 
Baillio 8 detachment, and for several years had been 
subjected to tho sufibnngs and horrors by whicb im- 
prisonment under Tippoo Sultan was accompanied 
In tho now settlement of Mysore, some diDiculty 
was apprehended from tho attempts of tho poligars, 
who had been dispossc^^sed by Ilydor AH and Tip- 
poo, to re-cstablisb tbcir claims. It had been cn 
{leavourod to guard against this by tho nifMlo rn 
which tho change was cUbcted Tlio investment of 
tho llnjah witli tho character of n sorcrcign was 
treated not os tho restoration of tlio old govern- 
ment but tho creation of a new one and the anti 
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cipntcd cliniruUy Mas «jcarccly fell Some of tlic chap xv. 
oommandanis of foitrcssc'? moic anMou«; to Fell 
their fidelity at a good puce; and others ""lio ii^^d 
collected jdimder. dcln}cd Furrendcr to gain time 
for ‘^ccunncr it: but the hostile dcmonstiationF 
thus rendered ncco'^saiy mcic not of suflicicnt in- 
tercut to ineiit recital. The only inijiedimcnt of 
iinportnnce occuircd in the ]>ro\inco of Bcdnoic, 

Mhcre an ad\cntnicr named Dhoondia gain some 
disturbance, requiring the disjiatch of a force for its 
suppression Dhoondia Mas a patan, mIio had in- 
curred the resentment of Tippoo by committing de- 
jnedations on the Sultan’s territoiics He \vas at 
length secured, and the pious zeal of the ininco 
being gratified by the compulsory coinei-sion of his 
prisoner to the jMahometan faith, Dhoondia made 
such progicss in Tippoo’s favour as to be trusted by 
him Anth militar)* emplo)nncnt But his good for- 
tune M’as of short duration, and for some time before 
the commencement of the m ar the convert had been 
confined in irons On the fall of Seringapatam the 
humanity of the conquerors set him at liberty, and 
Dhoondia availed himself of his newly-gamed free- 
dom by an early flight from the place of his imprison- 
ment, a movement to which his Iibeiators would 
be likely to attach little importance Resuming his 
old habits, Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo’s 
army, collected a few cavalry, with whom he took 
the direction of Bednore The state of the countiy 
was not unfavourable for gathering recruits, and 
he soon found his band of followers considerably 
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increased by men annona for service of some kmd 
and not troubled ■with any ncnte Bcnsibility of con- 
science m relation to its character By the influ- 
ence of motives which it is not ea^ to explain 
certain kiHadais "were prevailed upon to betray their 
trusts to hnn, and m this manner some of the prm- 
cipal places m the provmce fell mto his bonds 
before it was m the power of General Hams to 
detach from the army a sufficient force to act 
against him "with oflect. In the meanwhile Dlioon- 
dm made the best use of the time thus afibnlcd 
him, he levied heavy contributions on the nch 
country which lay at his mercy enforced these exae 
tions by the most unrelenting cruelty and filled tho 
province with acts of rapine and mnrdcr To stop 
his career a light corps of covalry and native in 
fantry, under tho command of Colonel James Dal 
lymplc, moved from CliittJcdroog ns soon a«i thoir 
services could bo spared Tlioy soon fell in ■with 
n party of tho banditti, consisting of about two 
hundred and fifry horso and four hundred inTantry 
which they completely dcstroycKl Tlic capture by 
tho English force of a fort on tho cast Imnk of tliu 
nver Tunghuddm followed and not long nftorwanh 
another on tho ■west bank was taken While 
Colonel Dalrjmplo vms thus cngagcil. Colonel Ste- 
venson was advancing into Bcilnorc h) another di- 
rection, at tho head of n light force compos'd til'll 
of cavalry and nntnc infantrv Simogn wasnttncke<| 
by this force and earned b\ ns^ult. On the 17th 
of August Dhoondin nttncke<I near Shihar 
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J1001, and lii^j cnAnlry, after su«;(niiiing roimirlcrable chap xv. 

lo?*; 'were (lii\cn into a li^el• wavS ‘Situated 

in tlicir icai. Tlie foit of Shikaijioor ah tlic same 

time fell into the hands of the Jinglisli Dlioondia 

escaped hy cro‘=smg the rnci in a boat, ^^llich had 

been proem cd for the occa'^ion. He nas closely 

jnirsued. and comjielled to take icfiige m the ]\Iah- 

latta teiiitorv, Avlieic he encamped nitli the icm- 

naiit of his foIIoAvcrs There nonld have been no 

difliciilty in taking oi dc<?tio)*ing him, had the Bii- 

tish foicc been at libcity to pa'^s beyond the ]\rali- 

ratta bonndaiv . but this the govcinor-genei-al had 

foi bidden, and Colonel Ste\en«:on accordingl}" halted 

his detachment 

But Dhoondia vas not in a position mIioio he could 
calculate on either safety or leposc. A lobbei and a 
muideier by pi ofes^^ion, he had limited the exeicise 
of his occujiations to no paiticular districts Where- 
ever his foot had pressed he left iccords of his pic- 
sence ni acts of Aiolence and blood. The Malnattas 
it appealed, had some accounts of tins cliaiactei 
against him, and they proceeded veiy summarily to 
administer a degree of punishment, which, if inade- 
quate to the Climes of Dhoondia, was quite in ac- 
coi dance vitli the temper and habits of the people 
among whom he sojourned A chief, commanding 
a dmsion of the Peishwa’s ai-my, paid the wandeier 
a visit within a few hours after he had pitched his 
camp within the Mahratta bordeis, and relieved 
him of eveiy thing which was necessaiy either to the 
future exeicise of his trade of plunder, or to the sup- 
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ply of the ■^vanta of the passing day It vrould bo 
too much to ascnbe this visitation to the operation of 
the moral sense m those ■who made it. Had the cha- 
racter of Dhoondia been as pure os it ■was depraved 
his fate, under the circumstances of his situation, 
would have been the same It was his helplessness, 
not his cranes, which invited the infliction to which 
he. ■was subjected, and it would he an iiyustice to 
Mahratta mgenmty to suppose that if the Peish 
wa a servants hod been without ectponence of Dhoon- 
dia B acts they would have wanted a protonco for 
plundering him But, whatever thou* motives, thoy 
rendered a useful sorvico to the English which the 
latter power could not itself perform 

The great work which had brought the governor- 
general to Madras ha’ving boon completed the no- 
ccsasity for his presence there hod ccosod, and ho ro- 
tumod to Bengal in September At both presiden 
cics cntUosiastio congratulations flowed m upon 
him, which, 08 soon as tho news of his success conid 
bo disseminated, wore echoed firom every part of tho 
world 'whoro on Englishman or a fnend of England 
■was to ho found 
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Tiin roui.*irka])l(> pr<iin|i{mnl<‘ and onorirN c,H\? xvi 

tlie ^ro^ ('nior-gt'uoral laid di‘'j>l’nfd in ('onntoinclmu: 
llic dc'^i^n*? of Tij>pi)o Sultan ini^lit id to llic lioliof 
that the aci‘onij>li‘-hinont of thi^^ objoat had ocfujiicd 
In'; undnided attention Ihit •^uchMa'; fai from hein^ 
llic fact Other all!ni> of Aieiplit} iniportaneo jucs'^cd 
on hi*' consideiation, and aniona: tlicce avcic the ';ue- 
ees'Jion to tlic tin one of Tanjorc, and the ncco'^sar) 
measiiies for «:ctthng tlic go\cnnncnt of that, countn 
in a manner A\lncli ‘'liould iclicAC the people fioni 
the oppre«;';ion to nlneli the} liad lone: been ‘sub- 
jected. 

Some yeai': befoic the arinal of tlie Eail of 
Momington in India, the Rajali of Tanjore, haring 
been depriAcd by death of all Ins legitimate chil- 
dren, provided foi the succession m a manner not 
unfrequent m the East, by adopting a son The 
guardianship of the child, and the caie of the go- 
vernment during Ins minority, weie assigned by the 
Rajah to his bi other. Ameer Singh; but the views 
of that personage extended beyond the exercise of 
a delegated and temporary authority The death 
of the Rajah, winch occmied soon aftei the act of 
VOL III 
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CH AP X Yi adoption, gave opportunity for the ambition of Ameer 
Singh to display itself the title of the } outhM suc- 
cessor Tvas forthmth disputed and the validity of 
the act under which he claimed demod Vanons 
objections were raised, and the support of the Bn 
tish government bemg invoked on both sides, the 
questions at issue were referred by that authority 
to the decision of a council of pundits learned in 
Hmdoo loro, specially summoned for the occasion 
In taking this coureo, the Companys govomraent 
had no object m viow but to do justice Nothing 
had occurred which could lead thorn to entertain anj 
foehng of partiality or prejudice with regard to either 
of the candidates for the musnud, and tho ansivor to 
the questions upon which tho decision of tho conflict- 
ing chums depended was awaited both at Madras 
and Bengal with perfect indiflcronco UnbnppjJy tiio 
dceiro of tho British authontics to do justice was not 
aided by tho knowledge necessary for its guidance 
and in resorting to tho adnee of native expounders 
of tho law they had done httlo to guard themselves 
from error Tho contest between a child and a man 
of mature ago ^vas an unequal one and tho deci 
Sion of tho learned pundits was in favour of tho 
party who had tho bettor means of maintaining Ina 
chum and tho readier opportunity of rowanllng their 
services. Tho British go^cmmcnt ])resumcd not to 
understand tho Hindoo law better timn its recog- 
nized cxpo<fitors, and the brother of tlio deceased 
Rnjah was declared tho lawful succc'*or to tho 
jnusnud to the exclusion of tho adopted child Tho 
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foniioi AMIS accoHlmcfh jilaccd on the tin one, bnt chap xvi 
not AMthont a di^hnot intimation of the expectation 
cntoi tamed by the Biitish goAcinnicnt that the ex- 
cluded infant AAOiild be jirotectcd and maintained in 
a manner ‘suitable to tlie hope'j aaIiicIi lie had been 
led to cheiish Nothing could be moic ca^^y, nothing 
moie natural, than'to proini'^c compliance Aiith the 
AAishes of those aaIio had the poAA'er of bestoAAong oi 
AAithholding a kingdom . and. as far as professions 
AA'eie concenicd, Ameci Singh gaAO to his jiatrons 
fiill sati‘?faction But he A\ont no faithei. Com- 
plaints of the ticatment receiAod Ija his infant iival 
soon became loud and frequent lie Avas sulpected 
to ngoious confinement m a daik and unhealthy 
place, and his mind Avas left ummpioA'cd even by the 
narioAV measuie of instuiction usually accoided to 
onental youth The goA’einoi of Madras at length 
felt called upon to addie'^s to Ameer Singh a letter, 
suggesting the necessity of taking propei care of 
the health and education of the boy By this time 
Ameei Singh had become impressed AAith a full 
sense of his OAvn dignity, and the leceipt of the 
letter filled him Avith indignation He had pio- 
mised, indeed, to comply Avith the vislies of the 
English government on the subject, but he uoaa'^ 
treated its mediation as an improper interference 
Avith his domestic aiTangements He alleged that, 
during the reign of his bi other, his OAvn situation 
had been Aroise than that of the person in vrhose 
behalf he Avas addiessed, and that the British go- 
vernment had neA’^ei inteifered in his faAmn Such, 

H 2 
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CHAP XVI indeed, ws the splnt in \Thich the commumcation 
■ntLS received, that it ivafl found nocessarj immedi- 
ately to folloiv it up by another of moro deemvo 
tone Ameer Singh was called upon, in terms some- 
what peremptory but sufficiently warranted by the 
circumstancea of the case, to extend to the adopted 
son of his brother certain specified indulgences , and 
with a view to some better acennty than ononfal 
promises for the fulfilment of the desire of the Bri 
tifih govomment, it was mtimnted that a small guard 
of Company s sepoys had boon directed to attend on 
his person After vnnons attempts on the part of 
the Bntish resident to induce Ameer Smgh to yield 
compliance to the wishes of the British gOTcmmont, 
they were ulthnntoly earned into ofiect almost by 
force It could not be expected that tbo hatred 
homo by Ameer Singh to hi* nvni would thereby 
be abated and ho continued to manifest it by all 
the means m his power Further measures for the 
protection of tbo persecuted youth booarao obviously 
necessary and a wish winch ho had expressed to 
bo removed to Madras was gratified The widows 
of the deceased Rajtib who bad been griovously 
oppressed bv bis succcs«or, llhowiso found n refuge 
in tbo Companv s tcmtoncs. One object of their 
removal was to assist by their influence in forcing 
upon the British govominent a reconsideration of Its 
decision in regard to tbo title of tho reigning prince of 
Taiyorc It was represented and with groat appear 
nnee of probability that tho pundits to wbo«o opi- 
nion ho owed his elevation had been bribed nml tlie 
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judgment mIiicIi tlio} Jnul delncicd \^as eliallcnged chap xvi 
Tlic Biitisli gcncrmncnt tlicicupon (lecmed it nc- 
ccs^aiv to cntei ujion a f<unial oxamination of tlic 
title in dispute Tlic objection*; taken to tlic claim 
of the adopted ';on of the foimei Bajali '\\ere thiec* 

— I'hi’st. that at the time the act of adojition Mas 
jiciformcd the Kajah Ma*; in such a stale of mental 
and hodih intiimil) as rendeied him incapable of 
duly executing so imjioitant a function Tlic 
second and thiid i elated to jioints of irindoo 
laAv. It Mas leprcsentcd that the boj being an 
only son, his adoption Mas on that giouiid in- 
valid: and that Ins age exceeded that to A\hich 
the law lestiictcd the exercise of the pinilcgc 
The alleged incajiacity of the Rajah A\as amply 
dispioYcd. On the leinammg questions a mimbei 
of biainmical opinions Mcie obtained, all of them 
faAomablc to the claim of the youth Mhom the de- 
ceased prince had destined to succeed him The 
adoption of an only son, though admitted to be 
lepiehensible, Mas declaied not to be iinalid, it 
M'as an act Mdncli ought not to be done, but winch 
Mlien done could not laM'fully be set aside The 
question of age m as determined unequivocally and 
Avitliout leseive in favoui of the iival of Ameer 
Singh And these opinions M'eie not confined to 
the expounders of Hindoo m the south of 
India, they were confinned by the judgment of 
then biethren in Bengal, and at the great depo- 
sitory of biamimcal learning, Benaies The igno- 
rance 01 the coiraption of the pundits, upon Mdiose 
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CHAP T.VI gentence the adopted son had been passed hy thus 
became endent, and It was bnt jnst to retract tho 
false step ■which had formerly been made These 
events and inqnfnes extended throngh acvemi years, 
dunng ■which Lord ComwalliB and Lord Tcignmonth 
exercised the powers of governor-general, and a 
senes of governors, commencing with Sir Archibald 
Campbell and ending with Lord Hobart, presided at 
Madras There appears throughont to havo been a 
strong leaning on tlio part of tho Bntiah authontfes 
in favour of Ameer Smgh and against his youthful 
competitor Tho succcsaion of a brother is undoubt- 
edly more consonant to European feelings than that 
of a distant relative capriciously invested with a 
stronger title but Hindoo feeling is difTorcnt and 
in this case, mon?OTcr the claim of Ameer Singh 
was vitiated by tho fact of his being illogitimatc 
The nght to tbo throno of Tnnjoro had ceased to 
be matter of doubt when tbc Earl of Mornington 
arrived in India. The Court of Directors had re- 
solved to uphold tbo claims of tbc lawful candidate, 
and it only remained to determine tho time and 
mode of carrying their decision into effect Tlio 
Earl of Mornington determined that no dclav should 
tale place There was, indeed no pretence for 
delay but liad there been any tho reasons in 
favour of the course rcpohod ujmii by tho governor 
general were amply sufllclciil to ju^tifv its adoption 
Tho causes of the mjMjrnbfc condiffoii of Tnnjoro 
required a searching jn>cstigntion, and it wn^ In 
contemplation to iwie n comTni‘'«>on to examine 
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find report Tlic goAcinoi-genoi-nl at once pei- chap xvi 
cci^cd that to take ‘^iicli a step ^Inle Ameer Smgli 
remained on the mnmud i\oiild be but a mocker}' 
of inquiry. It could not be expected that lie m onld 
promote reseaiclies ivlncli, if siiccc';<?fiil, Monld lane 
the cdcct of exposing bis o'wti misgoveinmcnt ; and 
his continuance on the throne Mould enable him to 
throM impediments in the way of the commissioners 
He Mould liaAO had the poMoi not only of piotract- 
ing their labour's, but of leiideimg them a am The 
adopted heii of the deceased Kapili Mas accordingly 
placed on the tin one This Mas compaiatnely easy, 
but, 111 elTectmg a ‘satisfactoiy settlement of the coun- 
try the go^ernol -general experienced difficulties in- 
calculable and almost insui mountable These did not 
in any degiee aiisc fiom the chaiacter of the neM' 

Rajah, which was amiable and gencious, but from 
the accumulation of abuses under foimer govein- 
ments, mIiicIi had gathered strength piopoitioned to 
the time during M*hich they had existed, and the 
numerous interests mIiicIi weie connected M'lth their 
prese^^atlon The energ}' of the go vemoi -general 
ultimately tiiumphed ovei all the obstacles that 
stood in the M\ay of a settlement; and the lesult 
was, that, with the fice consent of all paities in- 
terested, the British govemment assumed the entire 
ciyil aud militaiy administration of Tanjore, a splen- 
did provision being leseived for the Rajah This 
arrangement was undoubtedly beneficial to the in- 
terests of Gieat Biitam, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that it M'as fai more beneficial to the peo2ile 
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CHAP XVL of Tnnjore It debvered them from the oflects of 
nntiv© oppression and European cupidity It gave 
them ■what they had neYer hcforo possessed — tho 
security derived from tho administration of justice 
The Rajah, ivho owed to tho British govomment 
his previous emancipation from thraldom insult 
and personal danger was now indebted to tho samo 
power for his elevation to a degree of state and 
splendour which must have fulfilled all his expecta- 
tions It was nccessaiy for tho purposes of good 
government that ho should retain little of actual 
power but m the enjoyment of a splendid revenue 
and of a hmited degree of military autbontv, his 
situation was bnghtl) contrasted with that in which 
his carher years wero passed Tlio treaty was con 
A.D itw eluded on tho 25th of October 1700 and rntjfie<l 
by tho governor general m conned on tho 20tli of 
November following 

A change, similar to that made at Tnnjore iras 
efTected with regard to the principality of Snret 
The city of Surat was one of the first m India in 
point of commercial importance There nho flocked 
m vast numbers tho pious votancs of tho Arabian 
prophet m search of tho means of tnin‘»port to the 
cit) which every gowl Mussulman is anxious to be- 
hold and Surat thus camo to be s|)olvcn of as one 
of the gates of JIccen The EnglL'^li at on enrij 
penod bad cstahli«hc<l a factorv at Surat and nlwut 
tho middle of tlic seventeenth centurv bad bravcl\ 
defended not only tbo ConijKin\ x facton but a largi 
part of the town a^n*>tnn attack of tbr Mabnitta^ 
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under SeMijec For this scniec the} lccei^cd llic chap xvi 
thanks of the iMogail coininaiidei. Ncaily a oentiiiy 
aftciB.irds tlic Englisli Moie in\itcd by tlic inhabi- 
tants to take possession of the castle and the fleet 
They hesitated, from an apprehension of incuiiing 
the lesentnient of the Mahiattas, ^^ho some ) obi's 
befoic had subjugated a huge jioition of the pio- 
■\mce of Sin at, and. inoic icccntl}, by taking ad- 
^antagc of disputes earned on foi the go^ eminent 
of the lemainder, had established, with lespect to 
the city and the distiicts attached to it, a claim foi 
chout. Some outiagcs committed ujion the English 
by those against whom they had been imited to act 
finally induced the go's ernment of Bombay to mter- 
feie The government of the town had long been 
separated from the command of the castle and of 
the fleet, and the pei-son who exeicised the first 
agieed to assist the English in obtaining possession 
of the two lattei on condition of being protected 
m his autlioiity The government of Bombay had 
pieviously been in coriespondence with a iival can- 
didate for the Cl'S!! government, the leignmg Nabob 
being connected with the paity whom the English 
desiied to dispossess But the view of the peison to 
whom the musnud was to have been trausfeiied not 
bemg favoured by the influential pait of the inhabi- 
tants, a compiomise was effected, under which the 
Nabob was to letain his ofiice, and his iival was to 
be invested wnth the cbaiactei of naib oi chief 
managei Little diflSculty was found in cariymg 
this arrangement into effect The English took 
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CHAP XVL state might Lo ahle lo command As to Surat, 
mdeed, the situation of tho Company "vnis tho 
same as that of the Nabob Power was divided 
between them, and both claimed to hold it under 
the same sanction The destruction of tho supenor 
rocogniied by both, eflbctcd, however a change m 
their posibon They had no longer a common supe- 
nor they might contmue to acknowledge ns thorr 
chief a man who was eomotimes an outcast and 
Bomothnes a pnsoner but, substantially tho two 
authontfcfl had become independent The bond, too 
which had united them was severed It was scarceh 
possible that disputes should bo avoided, and who 
should decide tboml None but the parties them 
selves, by negotiation or by tho sword In ca««s like 
that of Surat, where a sovoroign bocomc?s permanently 
unable to protect his dominions, those dominions must 
bo regarded as falling mto tho state of temtory which 
has never been appropriated or which having 1xk?o 
appropriated, has been abandoned Those on tho 
spot will have tho best opportunities of securing its 
possession, and thcir nght is at least as good ns that 
of strangers. Tho English and tho Nalwb of Surat 
were in this caso tho parties most likely to c^rtnblish 
themselves os masters of the place Tlicir claims 
on tho ground of nglit wero equal Each had pos- 
session of a sharo of power but it was impo*^ihlc 
that thev could continue to use their respective 
eharcs on a footing of perfect cqualit\ Though 
each might abstain from Invading the jirovinco of 
the other the weaker could not fail to foci that ht 
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Avas dependent on tlie aaIII of the stiongei. The chap xvi. 
more poA\ ei fnl might concede to the feebler a given 
portion of poAver, but the act aa onid he a concession, 
and the lelatiAc position of the parties Aioiild be no 
longei that of equals, accountable even in imagina- 
tion to a common superioi The strongei AA^ould he 
the loid, the Aveaker the dejiendent. In this manner, 
by the ordinary opeiation of events, did the English 
become invested AAitli the dominant iioAver at Surat 
They might indeed have i enounced it, but only by 
tAvo modes They might have AATthdiUAMi fiom 
Surat altogether, abandoning the commeicial adA\an- 
tages aiising fiom their connection Avith that place, 

Avhich AA’eie then very cousideiable, or they might 
have been content to be dependents upon the Na- 
bob They Aveie not so Aveak as to choose either. 

It Avas mipossible to preserve equality, and they 
chose supremacy rathei than dependence. Fiom 
the time Avhen the English obtained the military 
command, the succession to the seat of ciatI go- 
vernment AA^as regulated by them. The office of 
naib Avas after a time abolished , but this Avas an act 
of favour toAvards the Nabob, grounded on reasons 
of expediency on the part of those Avho conferred it 
The Nabobs of Surat Avere then more strictly depen- 
dent upon the Enghsh than in the later days of the 
empire they had even been upon their nominal chief. 

When the Biitish government undertook the 
charge of the defence of Surat, revenue Avas as- 
signed for defraying the expenses of the duty It 
proved insufficient, and it. could not be expected 
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CHAP XVI that the Compauj s government should burden other 
portions of territory -mth the charge of jircsomng 
Surat from danger This gave nse to various dis- 
putes and negotiations- Other grounds of difTeronco 
Tvere furmehed by the gross mismanagement of that 
portion of poTver ivhich had been committed to the 
Nabob With the abuses existing nndcr an inde- 
pendent government that of the Company vould 
have possessed no nght to interfere , but the mt{ 
mate connection Tvhich subsisted between the Eng- 
lish end the Nabob — the nature of that connection, 
which could bo concealed from no one, and the cir- 
cumstances under which tho power of tho Company 
m Surat had been acquired, rendered it an incum- 
bent duty to exorcise that power not only for tho 
advantage of those who held it but for the promo- 
tion, also to tho widest possible extent, of tho pros- 
penty and happiness of the people. 

With regard both to its own claims and those of 
tho people of Surat, tho Bntish government long 
entertained feelings of dissatisfaction towards tlic 
Nabob The InsufRcicncy of tho means pIaco<l at 
tholr disposal for the defence of the place and tlie 
abuses of tho cinl administration, bad aliko fur- 
nJshcKl groimds of protracted discontent before tho 
arrival of the Earl of Slomington in India. With 
much reluctance tho reigning Nabob agrce<l to 
make some addition to the payment secured to tho 
Company for tho defence of tho place, but l)cforo 
the arrangement was concluded ho died leaving an 
infant son who summed but a short time and 
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mIiosc death aftbrded an opening for tlie claim of chap xvi 
an uncle to succeed to the oflice. The oppoitumty 
•was a fa^ourablc one foi cficcting those changes 
which ueie indispensably necessary to the good 
go^ernnlcnt of the place The British authoiities 
had long cxeiciscd the power of disposing of the 
office of Nabob at their disci etion, as the Mogul 
Empeior had foimerly done ; and though the claims 
of relationship had been respected, they had never 
been legaided as confernng a light to the succes- 
sion. They weie still lespected, but not to the ex- 
tent of subjecting the inhabitants of Surat to the 
evils which they had long enduied undci native 
rule The candidate for the uabobship was unwil- 
ling to comply with the lequisitions made of him, 
and the British government detei mined to assume 
the entile civil and military admimstiation — a 
change in which the people of Suiat had fai gi eater 
reason to rejoice than even those by whom it was 
effected The person whose claim to the exercise of 
powei was thus set aside was indulged by being ele- 
vated to the rank to which he aspiied An ample 
piovision was made for him and the family to which 
he belonged; and the only obstacle to impiovement 
being thus lemoved, the refoimation of the wi etched 
institutions of Suiat was commenced ^vlth prompti- 
tude and vigour Never had there existed gi eater 
necessity for such a labour. It was truly stated that 
“ the frauds, exactions, and mismanagement in the 
collection of the revenue, the avowed coiiiiption ui 
the admimstiation of justice, and the entiie meffi- 
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tumults -u-hich” had “ occurred in the city, particu* 
larlythat excited ml795,” afforded abundant cri 
deuce that the Nabobs \rero as incompetent to cCn- 
duct the internal government of the city as to pro 
vide for its external defence*’* Tho not above 
adverted to una caused by tho rival fanaticism 
of the Mahomedon and Hmdoo inhabitants of tho 
city and was attended with tho porpetration of 
many acta of otrocions barbarity Tho Bombay 
government had given tho Nabob some good advico 
on this occasion, but had not felt at liberty to do 
more, although tho British resident at Snmt had 
strongly urged thorn to take some decisive measures 
for the preservation of good order m tho dty Tho 
Hmdoo inhabitants complomed lond/y of their want 
of socunty alleging that tho trade and population of 
tho city entirely depended on tho protection of tho 
English This protection, however they remarked 
had been only nominal since tho abolition of tho 
ofiico of naib While this office was maintained 
tho person holding it was especially entrosted with 
tho charge of tho police of tho city and lio was 
accountable to tho British government for tho ox 
crciso of this os well as of all other powers with 
which ho was invested Tho abolition of tho office 
had dopnvod tho Company s government of all power 
of efficient control, and committed tho peace of tho 
city to tho«o who were either unable or unwilling to 

• Letter of goremor g e nen l m council to goremment of 
Bombaj 10th Mtich, 1800 
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maintain it Tlio nioial lieaiing*? of llic (inc'^tion chap xvi. 
aic exhibited foicihl} and teHely in two ‘'boil jia*^- 
'jages of a di'^jiatcb on tlii'^ ‘^ubjecl addic'^sed by the 
go'scimnent oi Bengal to (bat of Bomba} . 3 'bc 
“light,” say tbev. “ of di‘?po'?ing of tlie oflice of Nabol) 

IS accomjianied bv an mdisjien^^ablc duty of jnoMd- 
ing a just, wise, and eflicicnt admiin^^tiation for tlie 
afiaiis of Suiat : the lajisc of the poweis of govoin- 
ment liaving left no otbci pait}, excepting the 
Company, in a state to piotcct the persons and jiro- 
peity of the inhabitants of that city And, after 
adveiting to the objects to which the powci of the 
Nabobs ought to ha\e been directed, but which they 
had signally failed to accomplish, the dispatch con- 
tinues • “ It IS obvious that these impoitant objects 
can only be attained by the Company taking the en- 
tile civil and mihtaiy goveiiimcnt of the city into 
then OAvn hands ; and, consequently, it is their duty as 
well as their right to have lecouise to that mcasuic ’’j 
This IS a just Yievr of the case, and Suiat alfoids 
one instance among many, m which teriitory and 
power have been, by the mere force of ciicnm- 
stances, transferied from native hands to those of 
the East-Iiidia Company The commeicial impor- 
tance of Surat lendered the pieservation of peace 
and 01 del an object of gieat inteiest to the Com- 
pany, which had long maintained there one of its 
pimcipal stations for the puiqioses of trade This 
led to the mteiference of the government of 
Bombay, an interference which, it will be remem- 

* Letter, ut supra f Ibid 

VOL III, 
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CHAP xvL berod -wtib invited by the pnncipal inhabitants, Trbo 
knew the value of a Bntish connection, and who 
reposed a degree of confidence in the power and 
good intentions of the Company s servants which 
the representatives of no other government could 
inspire The Mogul Emperor confirmed to the 
Company the powers of which they had assumed the 
exercise , the remaining powers of the state wore, 
by the consent of the Z^abob entrusted to a deputy, 
whom tho Company were to name The Mogul 
dynasty fell into irrctnevablo min and tho pnvilego 
of nominating the Nabob of Surat passed by natu- 
ral consequence into tbo hands of those who bad 
the means of mamtoming their appointment. But 
this pnvilego they did not abuse So for from sock- 
ing to increase thoir power they voluntnnly rolln- 
qulfihcd a portion of it wliich they might without an 
effort, have retained Tho ofRco of nnib iras abo- 
lished and tho Nabob invcstod with tho uncnrtailed 
exercise of those functions which wore vested m his 
office Tho results were that tho administration of 
affiurs fell into utter disorder and tlmt neither tho 
state nor tho persons and property ofiudividiuils wero 
secure Then and not before, tho Company under 
took tho duties previously assigned to tho Nabob 
and as far as tlio people wore conccmcil tbo only 
ground for regret ^vns, that tins step bad not l>ccn 
sooner taken One good cfToct indeed, ntteiulcil 
the delay the moderation and forbeamnee of the 
Company 8 government were amply nttestcxl The 
now nnangements at Surat were cmbo<he<l In a 
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lioat}. wliicli 'iip:no(l In tiu' pnitio^ nitcMcslcd chap xvi 
on (lie loth of ^InN, 1800 a.d isoo 

About the linio of tbc c:elll(')ncnt of tho "ommii- 
ment of .Suint, it boomuo nc('('‘=‘'nn to take nica- 
'iuics foi llio juc'^onation of the Ahsoio fiontici 
from picdatoi) attack*? The danger aio‘?c fiom 
Dlioondia 'Waugli, ^^]lo had found means to lejpiii 
tlic damage ulucli he had sustained fiom tlic IMah- 
rattas and to jdacc him^^elf in a condition to icsumc 
the exci 01*^0 of Ins occujiation. The nccc‘'sity of 
putting down this adNCiituiei nas mgciit, witli a 
■view not only to tlic actual incoinenience occa- 
sioned lu his ^a^agcs but also to the jiossible con- 
sequences of allowing them to be peipotiated uith 
impunity. Dhoondia "uas endeavouiing to laiso 
himself fiom the position of a Milgar lobber to that 
of the head of a political confcdeiacy The discon- 
tented within the Company’s territories and those 
of their allies weie invited, by letteis written m his 
name, to take adAantage of the oiipoitunity affoided 
by his invasion of Mysoie, and rise simultaneously 
against the objects of then hate. Dhoondia, though 
in himself, as he was justly teimcd by Colonel Wel- 
lesley, “ a despicable enemy,” thus became a for- 
midable one , and both his chaiacter and his attempt 
may be regarded as having gamed something of 
digmty fiom the fact of the greatest general of 
modem times having taken the field against him 

Dhoondia having established himself in the ter- 

* Letter to the Earl of Momington , Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches, vol i page 53 

I 2 
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CH AP x \'i ntones of the Poisliwn, xrbero ho had BCirod and 
garrisoned geyoral forte, ifc became ncccssarj to ob- 
tain the consent of tho Slahratta chief to the 
passage of the British troops over tho boundancs 
in search of the freobooter This was at first ro- 
fiised, under pretence that orders had been given 
for his expulsion Subsequently an attempt was 
made to limit tho numbor of troops to bo employed 
against Dhoondla, by a promise that a Mahmtta 
force should co-operate ivith them Finally and 
with reluctance, tho required permission for tho 
entrance of any number of Bntiah troops that might 
bo necessary for tho proposed object was accorded 
Colonel 'W’cllosloy entered upon the duty which 
deTolvod on him with chnractcnstic energy, and 
after dnvmg tho enemy before him for some weeks, 
and capturing soveral places which had boon occu 
A D 1800 pied by Dhoondla, succeeded on tho 50 th July m 
surprising a diMsion of his array while encamped on 
tho right bank of tho Mnlpoorba TIio attack inm 
crowned by tho most complete success ^ot a man 
within tho camp escaped , and a quantitj of bag- 
gage clqihnnts, camels, horses, and bullocks, became 
tho prey of the assailants 

After tho destruction of this portion of his army, 
Dhoondla retired with tho remainder to tho oj)posito 
side of tho Malpoorha. Tills operation ^vns not 
ofTcctcd without much diffinilty Being without 
boats, he had made his way through jungles to tho 
sources of the nver round which ho liad pa«:«e<l 
The transport of the guns and stores of the 1 nglish 
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nn)T\ l)\ MU'li a lonte \\(»ul(l hn^(* bpon pxtioiiu'h niw \\i. 

• • 

iiicoincnient it \\a‘' dconKnl picrpnibU' to wait tlio 
con^-tniction of boat^. but in tlio nu'an tiino a tlo- 
taclunont In^litU oquipjiefb wa^^ (b‘'jut(’li(Ml to lunar's 
DhooiubaV loai, and oiukx'nom to cut oil’ jiail of 
bi< b.iGfirago A binrjulc wa<> aKo di''patcbpd to 
occujn tlio ])a‘^‘<cs of the n\ei ino'^t liKc']\ to lie 
fordable and tliu‘' to cfnaid ainniKt Dlioondia le- 
ciossnnr witli am coii'^idc'ndde nuinliei of follow ci*^. 

Tins foicein il‘']nog!e^s gained ])0‘'‘^e<‘'ion of ‘<e\eial 
loits which woio held In jiaitie*^ in the mtoic'Jtof the 
ad\entnici. At one of the‘>e jdacc^J. named Siihitt). 
an cxtnioidinai V nntance of cool and determined 
bla^ely occuried. The ontei gale of tlie foit was 
attacked and can led The innci gate was next to 
be gained, but the pa^^sage •vra‘? found too nairow to 
admit a gun-caiiiage Thi'; diflicnlty, howeier, was 
not suficied to check the piogrc'JS of the a'^^ailaiits • 
the gun w'as instantly taken off the carnage, and, 
undei a ^elyhea^7 liie fiom the foit, tianspoited 
by a body of aitillei-jmen, led by Sii Jolin Sinclair, 
to the gate, which was very shoitly burst open. 

The precautions 'svliich had been taken to pi event 
Dhoondia crossincr the liver weie lendeied unavail- 

O 

ing by its sudden fall, wkicli enabled the adventurei 
to enter the teiritoiies of the Nizam Thithei he 
was followed by Colonel Wellesley, with as much 
speed as was consistent with the difficulties attend- 
ing the movement and the aiiangements necessary 
foi effecting the junction of the various portions of 
the ai-my The campaign w’-as now appioaching to 
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a close. On the 10th of September Colonel Wel- 
lesley encountered Dhoondia b army at a place colled 
Conabgnll He tras strong-lj- posted his rear and 
flank bemg covered by n viUnge and a rock, but 
one unpetnoufl charge put his troops to tho rout, 
the Tvhole body dispersed, and voro scattered in 
small parties over the face of tho country Many 
■were lolled and among the number was tho author 
of the mischief Dhoondia himself Part of tho 
enpmy's baggage was taken m Ins camp and an 
other portion, mth two guns, all that remained to 
bun, in the pnismt Thus terminatod tho career of 
Dhoondia Waugh, a man whose viewB wore directed 
to higher fortunes than ho was fated to attain IIo 
assumed tho title of king of tho two worldis and 
elevated some of his officers to tho rank of niofis 
and nabobs. From beginnings not more respectable 
states and dynasties had previously sprung up in 
India, and Dhoondia Waugh might have been n 
second Hydcr AU had his progress not rcccivcil a 
timely check Sir Thomas ilunro, wnting to Colo- 
nel Wellesley, on his fall said — A campaign of 
two months fimshed his empire and one of the 
same duration has put an end to tbo earthly gran 
dour, at least of tho sovereign of tho two worhb 
Had you and your regicido army been out of tho 
way Dlioondia would undoubtedly have become 
on independent and powerful prince and the 
founder of a new dynasty of cruel and trenclicrouH 
sultans 

• Gleig • Liff of Sir TTxKna^ Munro to! Ei. pp N'l 1*^ 
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The from Eniojio at tlu^' tiino Ma-' hi^lil} (.hap xm 

unfaAonrablo The lrmmj)l»‘^ of llic hhcncli thcic 
would, it oxjH'eted. h'.'ne them at Illicit} to 
direct their anil'; to moie di‘'tnnt (jiiailci'': and India 
or l^g'pt. il wn‘' .ippiehended. would he among 
the point;; 'iolectcd To he piepaied foi d.ingei. 
wliere\ci it might occur, the go\einoi-geneinl (now, 
hy the well-meiited la\om of the Ciown, the i^Iai- 
qiii;; Wellosle}) piojio'jcd to concmitrate the ‘'tiongth 
of In'; ^Maje'Jt} «tjiiadion in the Indian ‘•ea«:. to- 
gether with ;;nch an aniomit of militai} iorce a^ 

India could Sjiaie, at '^ome jioint whence the} might 
be able to proceed with jnomjititndc and facilit} to 
any place whcic then senicc'; might bo wanted 
The point chosen wa^; Tiincomalcc, and thiec Eu- 
lopean leginient':, a thou'>an(l Bengal volunteeis, 
with details of Emojiean and nati^e infantiy, wcie 
dispatched thither, winic Admnal Rainier, who 
commanded the ‘'qnadion, was cainestl}’' icqucstcd 
to co-opeiatc m the ariaugemcnt, hy pioceeding to 
Tiincomalee wnthout delay The emplojinent of 
the force thus assembled was to be determined by 
circumstances It W’as to pi occed. either up the Red 
Sea, to co-operate wath any British force that might 
be employed m Egypt from the side of the Medi- 
terranean, to advance to any point in India me- 
naced by the French, should they dispatch a force 
thither , or to be directed to the reduction of the 
Mauritius This latter object was one which the in- 
foianation of the governor-general led him to believe 
might be undertaken wath the best prospects of 
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CHAP lYi success, nnd it was one of which the importauco 
would ftiUy justify the attempt. In ovory war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, from tho timo 
when the two countnes became rivals in tho East 
tho possessions of tho latter ju the Indian seas had 
fhmished abundant means for nnnojing the trade of 
tho former Numerous pnvntecrs, fitted out at the 
islands of Jlauritms and Bourbon, swept tho ocean 
and ennchod their owners, nt the oipcnse alike of 
tho Enst-India Company and of those engaged in tho 
local trade While Lord Hobart admmisterod the 
govomment of Madras, tho dispatch of im cxpcill- 
tion from that presidency for an attach on tho 
I^Iauritiua was contomplated , but tho delicate state 
of tho British interest id India rendered it a point 
of pradence to relinquish tho design at that time 
Tho object however was steadily kc]>t in now by 
tho Marquis Wellesley and tho Mauritius would 
most probably have been attacked but for tlio re- 
fusal of Admiral Itainicr to co-opcrato Tills rcfii'^al 
nppcnrcil at first to bo grounded on on opinion that 
it would bo injudicious to employ any consUlcmhle 
|>ortiou of tile land and sea forces on distant ob- 
jects of enterpnro, but ultimately another reason 
\ms permitted to transpire Tho admiral held 
or profe^cd to hold, the evtmordinnry principle 
that tlic expedition could not Ix) nnderfnkcn \riflt 
out tho OApre^s command of the King signifietl in 
tlio usual official form to tho Bntidi government 
in Tudm and to the commander^ of hJ« Maji^lvs 
forces Admiral llainicr il si'cni that 
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the [ro\ci’noi- 2 :cncnil would di'«‘^ent fioin lii'^ mow ; chap xm 
niid the cxiicctation was nio’^t jn*'! and ira‘'Onal)lc 
Tlint «;o inonstion‘5 a piinriple ‘ilionld lane heeii 
£^ra^cl^• maintained i'^ ‘^nnieientl^ ‘'(aitlincr; that it 
‘should ha^c been icgaidcd as ‘^oimd and tine hv an} 

Ininian being. wIio'jc education and liabits qualified 
him to ibrm an opinion on sucli a subject, is utleily 
iiici edible. Adniiial Rainier, ho^\c^el, piofesscd so 
to legard it, and tlie go\oinoi -general theiefoie 
eoiidcsceiided tohonoui the objection with an elabo- 
rate answer. “If,’ said he, “the gioimd of )our 
cxccIIciica’s dissent fioni the juoposed exjiedition 
to the Isle of Fiance be admitted as a geiieial lule 
to go^em the conduct of the military and na-\al 
seivicc in these distant possessions duiing the exist- 
ence of ■war, I appiehend that the gicatest advan- 
tage must icsult fioni thence to the cause of the 
enemy It is an established maxim of state, as w'ell 
as an unqualified piinciple of public duty, that in 
time of war all public ofliceis should employ then 
utmost cndeavouis to i educe the power and ic- 
souices of the common enemy of the state, and 
should avail themselves of e^eiy advantage wdiicli 
ciicumstances may piesent for the advancement of 
the mteiests of their country by the vigoious pio- 
secution of hostilities In i emote possessions the 
exigency of this duty inci eases m propoition to the 
distance fiom the paient state, and to the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining fiom home expiess and pie- 
cise oideis applicable to the vaiious emeigencies 
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CHAP^XTL that must anse m the course of uur If no adran- 
tage can ever be taken of the tempomrj or acci- 
dental -u-eakness of the enemy s possessions m India 
■without express orders from England sigmficd 
through the usual official channels, not only to tho 
government of India but to the commanders of ha 
Majesty*B land and sea forces, it is evident that 
oppoitnmtiea of rednemg tho enorays power and 
resources must frequently be lost, without tho hope 
of recovery by reforonco for formal commands to 
the source of sovereign authonty at homo In tho 
present instance, an extraordinary and fortnnato 
accident had disclosed to mo tho weak and almost 
dofencelesa state of tho most unportant possessions 
remammg to France m tha quarter of tho globe 
In my judgment, I should have failed m my duty 
to'uards mj Kmg and country if I had waitwl for 
ha Majesty 8 express commonds or for his orders 
signified through tho official channels cstahlished by 
Porhamont for the government of India, beforo I 
had proceeded to take tho necessary steps for avail 
ing myself of tho cntlcal postnro of tho French 
interests within the rcncli of the force cntrustwl to 
my control ” After some observations on tho powers 
and responsibility of the governor-general in Indio, 
tho marqua appeals to bis own conduct under sinii 
lar circumstances, and its results. * Of tho rule 
says he “ which I assert I liavc furni^liod an ex 
ample m my o^vn practice, and If the pnnclplo 
wliicli jxnir oxccllcncj bos ndnptfMl had governe*! 
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inycoiulucl. tlir conquc'^t of Mould not lunc chap \\i. 

been ^lcbio^c(l 

Some lime bcfoie (In'; <li<^pute, Ihe ntlention of llie 
"oveinoi-nfcneial bad been tinned toMjud'? BalnMn 
lie bad direct iii'Jtinclioii^: from tlu' Kimr for briim- 

C? O 

mg tins settlement under the piotectioii ot the 
Biitisli cioMii, on teim*' ‘Jiinilai to tlio'^e mIiicIi bad 
been granted to the Dutch colonie*? of Demcrara, 

Beibice, and Sin mam It Mas ])io]io''ed to cliect 
this by negotiation, and Admiral Baimei M'a«: to 
undeitakc the ta^^k, aided by «;nch an .amount of 
sea and land foicc as Avoiild be snflicient to gne 
Avcight to Ins lepiescntations Tlie jnobabihty that 
the leqniied foice could be employed moic advan- 
tageously elseMheie led to the postponement of the 
attempt, but Mhen the jnojcct foi attacking the 
Mauritius M'as defeated by the peneisenc'^s of Ad- 
nnial Rainier, the iioms of the goicuior-gencial 
were again turned to Batavia But the Dutch 
colony M'as to enjoy a fuither peiiod of icpose 
Soon after the fall of Sermgapatam, the Marquis 
Wellesley had suggested to the ministers at home 
the practicability of employing a force fiionr India, 
to co-operate Mutlr any that might be dispatched 
from Great Britain, against the French, in Egjq^it, 
and it has been seen that the assemblage of troops 
at Tiincomalee was made Math reference to this 
among other obj'ects The suggestion M^as adopted , 
and the governor-general was instructed to dispatch 

* The governor- general to Vice-Admiral Rainier, Feb 5, 

1801 
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to Egypt, by \vo.j of the Red Sea, a force of about 
a thousand Europeans and two thousand native in- 
fantry under the command of an active and mtcUi- 
gont officer These instructions wore immediately 
acted upon The force at Ceylon strengthened by 
sixteen hundred native infantry which had been 
assembled at Bombay for foreign service, was en- 
trusted to the command of General Baird, and the 
whole embarked with all practicable cxpeditiom A 
squadron of Company s enuzers, under Admiral 
Blankott, with a small body of tn»ps had sailed for 
Egypt some time before General Baird and Ins 
army after performing a march of oxtraordinarj 
pcnl and difficulty across the desert proceeded down 
the Nile to Rhonda, from whence they advanced to 
Rosetta But the fate of the French attempt upon 
Egypt had been previously decided and tho Indian 
romforcomont enjoyed no opportunity of gaining 
distinction, except by Its patient and cheerful sub- 
mission to hardships and toils and tho rendv sur 
render by tho native portion of tho troops of their 
prejudices to their sense of military dutv 

Tho expedition to Egypt -vv-as dispatclieil early In 
tho year 1801 In tho month of Juh m tho same 
jear a change took place in tho afralrs of the Car 
natic, which will require rcrcronco to a series of 
e\cnt 9 of prior occurrence connected ^^Uh that divt 
Sion of the soutli of India, Tho death of Alnlioiiitt 
Ah during tho ndminHmtIou of Sir Tohn Shore 
and tin, diimto between the UntMi anthontu^^ 
to which it gn^c lm^c hciii noticcil Maho- 
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met Ah Bas ‘succeeded by lu^: ^oii, Onidut-ul-Oni- chap xvi 
mil. 'who, fioiii the coiinncncciiicnt of In'; icigii, 
inaiiifestcd a dispo^iition to pumuc the same ruiiioiis 
policy ■which had iiiaiked that of liis fatliei. The 
I\Iaiquis AVclle'^ley, on hi*? arii\al from England, 
occupied a con^Jideiahle poition of the time bIiicIi 
he s])cnt at jMadias in vain attempt*? to obtain the 
piince’s consent to the anangements nccc'^miy foi 
extricating himself and Ins subjects from the v'letch- 
edness in ■which both •were involved The Nabob 
■uas obstinately bent on lesisting all change, and the 
goveinor-gencial left IMadras Avitli a coiiMction that 
negotiation Avas useless. It was, hovevei, obvious 
that, ■without the adoption of some new ariangc- 
ments, it Avould be impossible to secuie the Com- 
pany fiom loss, to save the Nabob fioiii i-mn, or to 
lescue the oppressed inliabitants of the country 
from the intensity of miseiy in which they weie in- 
volved. 

The war -with Tippoo commenced, and with it the 
necessity for all the aid ivhich the Nabob could 
afford to his Biitish ally. At this peiiod the con- 
duct of the Nabob’s ofliceis, with legaid to the col- 
lecting of supplies foi the use of the Biitish anny, 
indicated a total absence of friendly feehng on the 
part of the piince, if the acts of the seiwants weie 
to be viewed as furmshmg any eAudence of the 
Avishes of their master They weie for the most pait 
inactive Those who made any exeitions diiected 
them to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of the Biitish government The Nabob was 
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CHAP xvh not spnrmg in professions of fnendsbip and ho oven 
agreed to advance a considemble sum of monoj for 
the use of the army, on specified conditions. The 
conditions ■were assented to, but the money was not 
forthcoming and bnt for the opportimo amval of 
treasure from Bengal, the consequences of the dis- 
appomtment might have been seriously inconve- 
' nient. 

After Lord Alacartnoy^s plan for oicrcising tho 
administration of the Carnatic territory had been 
abandoned, on attempt was made to a^ust the 
claims of the Company and tho Nabob by a treaty 
concluded by Sir Archibald Campbell, but the exe- 
cution of its pro-visions was soon found to bo im- 
practicable, and its secuntics wortlilcss A now 
treaty more indufgent to the Nabob, was conciuded 
by Lord Cornwallis one article of wbJch treaty* 
gave to tho Company in tho ovent of war hrenbing 
out in tho Carnatic or tho contiguous countnes, n 
nght to tho oxcrcieo of frill autlioritv within the 
Nabobs dommions, except with respect to certain 
jagliires This treaty -was in force at the period 
under notice , and on commencing the ■war with 
Tippoo tho governor general by nrtuo of that ar 
tide, might at onco have assumed the entire control 
of tho nmure of tho Carnatic With great mode- 
ration bo abstained from tbo immediate cxcrcL'=e of 
this undoubted nght and only took advantage of 
tho occasion to endeavour to gain the ^abobs os^nt 
to arrangements nt least ns iKrnoficbl to lnm'K?]f ns 
to tbo Company Tho governor-general nddres'^l 
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to lum a despatch of considerable length, adveiting chap xvi 
to the dislike entertained by the Nabob and his 
father to the assumption of the administration of 
the Carnatic by the Company, and to the desire of 
the Biitish goTernment to shew respect for then 
feelings to the utmost extent consistent with secu- 
rity , pointing out mildly, but distinctly and foicibly, 
the Auces of the Nabob’s administiation, and the 
general rmn that could not fail to follow ; and com- 
plaining of the Tiolation of the treaty of Lord 
Comwalhs, more especially by a practice which had 
notoriously prevailed, of granting assignments of 
revenue on the districts which formed the security 
for the Nabob’s jiayments to the Company — a prac- 
tice not only inconsistent with the pmpose for which 
they had been pledged, but in contravention of an 
express provision of the tieaty, that no such assign- 
ments should be gi’anted. The governor-general 
leferred to the moderation shewn in lelaxmg the 
provisions of the treaty concluded by Sir Ai chi- 
bald Campbell, and placing the Nabob in the 
more favourable position secured to him by the latei 
treaty, urging that, as the Company’s government 
then waived an undeniable right undei a subsist- 
ing treaty, and consented to a new ariangement at 
the sohcitation of the Nabob, and for his benefit, 
that government had a just claim to expect that, in 
representing the necessity of further modification, 
its views and intentions should be judged with the 
same libeiahty which Lord Cornwalhs exercised to- 
waids those of Mahomet Ah These points being 
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CHAP XYi Bnfficiently pressed, the goTomor general proceeded 
to enumerate the principles of the proposed arrange- 
ment It "was designed to extend to every branch 
of the Nabob a affairs connected mth his relation to 
the Company, and by this comprehensiveness to 
guard as far as precaution conld effect snch an ob- 
ject, agouist future rmsnnderstandmg to provide to 
the utmost practicable extent against the necessity 
for any further change, and to rehovo tlio Carnatic 
from the mconvemences of n divided govommont 
or of a fluctnatmg or precanons authority 

An enumeration of details followed and the points 
believed to ho most intoreeting to the >abob iron? 
first noticed — the adjustment of his debt mtli the 
Company and of certain clouns on his part of a 
pecuniary nature, arising from vnnous sources 
Modes of arranging these having been suggested 
the governor-general declared lumscif ready to re- 
linquish the right of the Company to assume the 
entire government of the Carnatic during the exist- 
ing ■war, or any that might thereafter occur, on con 
dition of a territory equal to sccunng tlio nmouut 
of the monthlypaymcnts to the Comjwmy for winch 
the Nabob -was liable, being placed in perpetuity 
under the exclusive management and autlionty of 
tho Company If the required temtory shouhl pm- 
duco more than tho amount of revenue antlclpateil 
from it, tho surplus was to ho paid oier to tho 
Nabob while, on the other hand, if from an imfo 
■vourahlo season or any other casiialtv a deficiciirv 
wore to arise the Comjamv iica to la^nr the 
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nnd the Nabob to be entiiely exonerated Aoni chap xvi 
cliargo on tins account The pioposal included 
other points of dct.iil i elating to (he defence of (he 
countiy and the satisfaction of the junatc debts of 
the Nabob, some of ^vhich 'vvcrc lcsel’^cd for consi- 
deration at a moie ad^anced jieiiod of discussion. 

The ansAver of the Nabob ^^as long, but little satis- 
factoiy Its tone "u’as soineAvhat lofty The Nabob 
positively lefused to consent to any modification of 
the tieaty of 1792 This might have been contem- 
plated from his previous conduct; but his lefusal 
vas associated ivith an apidication which certainly 
could not have been looked foi. His lettei was 
written after the fall of Seiingapatam, and the con- 
sequent transfer of the domimons of Tippoo The 
Nabob availed liimself of these events to set up a 
claim to shaie in the distribution of the conquered 
countries He who was unable to govern his actual 
possessions was desirous of adding to them, and of 
extending moie widely the wietcbedness which over- 
shadowed the dominions which already acknowledged 
him as their master This will not appear very 
extraordinary Ambition seeks its gratification, far 
more commonly, m subjecting extended territories 
to the miseries of a bad goveimnent, than in be- 
stowing within narrower limits the blessmgs of 
peace, oidei, and security The happiness of the 
governed enters not into the calculations of grasp- 
ing despotism But the reasonableness and de- 
cency of the request of the Nabob at the time 
when it was preferred were eminently illustrated by 
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CHAP^^ the fact, that irithin the recesses of Soringapatam, 
opened to the view of the conquerors hp tbo sncccss 
which attended their efforts, was found ondenco most 
satisfiictonly convicting the Nabob Omdut-nl-Ommh 
and his father, Mahomet Ah, of havmg perfidiously 
violated their engagements with the British govern- 
ment by intriguing with Tippoo Sultan against that 
power This evidence was contamed in a volu- 
nunous correspondence between Tippoo and two of 
his vakeels, named Gholanm Ah Khan and Rezn 
Ah Khan who accompamed the hostages to Jladras 
at the close of the war undertaken by Lord Com 
walhs. 

The subject was taken up soon after the 
arrival of tho vakeels at Madras In an early 
letter they gave their master on account of an 
intemow which had taken place hotween tho 
Nabob, Mahomet Ah tho two pnnccs, and them- 
selves. On that occasion tho Nabob was ropro- 
sonted not only to have professed tho warmest at- 
tachment to Tippoo, which might liavo been tho 
oSbet of hollow courtc^ but to have reprobated 
tho war then just conclnded, and to have declared 
that it had been undertaken by tho allieil powers 
for tho subversion of tho Mahometan rchglon This 
charge was not very probable, seeing that tho Maim 
was a party to tbo war but while it could not fail 
to be agrecablo to Tippoo by leading him to rcganl 
himself as a martyr in tho cause of the prophet It 
also gratified tho malignant feelings which Maho- 
met All had long entertained lowanls his lintbli 
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jiiotcctor^ Tlic ])ini‘?e of Tijipoo Bns enhanced by chap xvr 
contia<=;tin? Mith Ins conduct that of the Nizam, 
ivliosc fiitnie letiibiUion foi aidinc: in tlic destine- 
tion of lelnrion Bas dailclv shadowed foitli Ac- 
cording to tlic Aakccls, I^lahomct Ali did not confine 
Imn'^elf to general cxpicssions of sympathy Bith the 
Sultan and his cause At the fiist and the last meet- 
ings he expressed the most earnest wishes for the 
establishment of lelations of fiiendshi]) and harmony 
between himself and Tijijioo, on the ground of com- 
munity of religious belief, and Bith a view to the 
maintenance of the faith of Mahomet Tippoo, as 
may be supposed, vas jilcased vith these manifesta- 
tions, and directed his vakeels to give them all 
encouragement; and in two letteis, which some 
months later he addiessed lespectively to Mahomet 
All and Omdut-ul-Omrah, he professed the most 
entile confidence in then exertions in the common 
cause 

These discourses and communications would be 
sufficient to estabhsh the state of feeling Butli which 
the Nabob and his son legaided the various paities 
concerned in the wai ^nth Tippoo ; but they might 
have been consideied nothing more than the pui- 
poseless overflowings of uncontiollable hate, had not 
the acts of the two princes corresponded with their 
professions Mahomet Air maintained secret emis- 
saries in Bengal, to collect information for his use 
From these persons he learned that the British resi- 
dent at Poonah had apprized his government that 
Tippoo was intriguing with the Mahiattas This 
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CHAP XYi article of mtolbgenco was duly communicated to one 
of the Toheols of Tippoo, accompanied by a friendly 
intimation of tho impohey of the conrso whleh his 
master "was pnrsumg and an urgent admonition to 
discontmuo it nntii a mono favonrablo time, which 
was judged not to be far distant. Ixird Cornwallis, 
it was represented would soon go to Europe, tho 
hostage prmces would return to thew father, and the 
paymonta of Tippoo would bo completed "After 
his lordship s departure the liquidation of tho kists 
and other pomts, whatever” might bo his high 
ncBS s pleasure " would, it was declared “ bo right 
and proper " It is Impossible to asenbo this adneo 
to any friendly feehng towards tho British govern 
raont It is true, that it was desirable for that go- 
vornmont that Tippoo a intngnra should bo defeated , 
but the communication to that prince of tho fact 
that his operations wore known and observed could 
only have tho effect of putting him on his guard 
and induemg him not to relinqmsb his designs, but to 
postpone their execution till a moro convenient time 
Such fudeed, is tba (one of tho iVabohsadriee J/o 
did not tell his fnond that bo was doing wrong In in 
tnguing against the Bntlsh government, but tliat be 
was meurring danger Ills language Is not — rehn 
qulsh altogether your designs at Poonah, but defer 
them tdl tho man by whom you have been van- 
quished has left tho countiy, till the English liavo 
boon lulled into quiescence by the liquidation of 
their pecuniary claims till your sons are out of their 
power, and then take your own course "W ell did 
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tho Nalioli know wliat (lint roniso Mould bo, niul chap nvi 
cordially did lie ap]uo^o i( 

Thi'J wa'^ not the onl} in^'tancc in nliicli (be Mabob 
ginc llic Sultan iutclbp:onco and adMcc JIo coiu- 
inunicatcd to bun tlio intended luarcli ot British 
(loops against rondiclieiry, on the eonnncnceineiit 
of nai betMceu the }^nglish and (he Ficneh. and 
■warned the Sultan to be cautions as to the inannci 
in Minch he oaiiied on his intcicoui'sc Mith the 
lattei people — not to discontinue it. but to avoid 
MTitten coinniunications — flicie being no objection, 
as the Nabob is icpoited to ha\c stated, to \cibal 
communications in case of necessit}' As the Na- 
bob had bcfoic cautioned Tippoo against connect- 
ing himself Midi natne jioMeis, he iiom' cxeiciscd 
the same friendly ofiicc Mith legaid to theFurojiean 
enemies of the English Was the Nabob appichcn- 
sive that Tippoo’s consultations Mith the Ficnch 
M'ould cause hann to Ins English ally^ He kncM 
it, undei the ciicumstances, to be impossible It Mas 
for the safety of Tippoo — it Mas to pi event Ins pre- 
maturely iisking the vengeance of the Biitisli go- 
vernment that the admonition Mas gnen To Tip- 
poo he looked as the chief suppoit of a fiituie gieat 
Mahometan confedeiacy to drive the strangeis 
fiom India, and he feaied that tho success of this 
magmficent plan might be endangered by the im- 
prudence of the pel son Avho M^as, at a piopei season, 
to undei take its management 

To a certain extent the evidence of the ciimiual 
mteicouise earned on bv Mahomet All and his son 

w) 
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CHAP XVI Tippoo Saltan depends on the credibilitj of 
Tippoo 8 vaLeols they might inTcnt or they might 
eiBggerate The po«i»ibiJity hoTrover of their Imr 
mg had recooree to either mode of deception applies 
only to the general expressions of friendship attn 
bated by them to the Nabob — the more material 
parte of the evidence are unaffected In appnnng 
Tippoo that his mtngnes at Poona ■were known to 
the Bntlah Government — m mformmg him of the 
meditated attempt of the English upon Pondicherry, 
is it conceivable that if they were not indobted to tho 
Nabob for tho knowledge which they communi- 
cated, they ehould, for no apparent porposo have 
given him a degree of credit which they might have 
claimed for their own wariness and actmtj ? Wonld 
they not have been glad to have added to tlicir 
claims upon tho Saltans favour bv showing him 
how zealously they watched over his mtorcsts, and 
what admirable means they posvisKod of becoming 
flcquamtcd uith tho counsels of his cnonilcs? Tho 
umoconco of tho Nabob and Ins son therefore can 
not bo infoiTod, without giving credit to votcmii 
diplomatists, and tho<io oriental diplomatt^tp, for n 
degree of disregard to tliclr own reputation nml in 
tercst, as oxtmordhiary ns it ^vould be ilo\oid of 
motive or rational end If the repre^entatioas of 
tbo vajvccl'i, as to the plmro of tho Nabob in tlux 
commnmcations, were fubc, their prorccilings wniiM 
bo too nbsunl for criticism or conjectua 

There is thus no reasonable jjkmIc of eratling (Ih 
conclusion, that tho more important itortionn of tin 
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leports of the vakeels to their master were true, chap xvi 
and those rcpoits cleaily establish the hostile feel- 
ings of the Nabob towards the English. It should 
be icmcmbcrcd, that by the subsisting treaty be- 
tween the English and that prince, he vas lesti-aiued 
from cairpng on any negotiation or coriespondence 
vitli any state, Euiopean oi native, without the 
consent of the Company IIis intei course vith 
Tippoo, A^hateA'er its aim or nature, Avas conse- 
quently a bleach of his engagements — an offence 
greatly aggi-aA*ated by its obAiously hostile tendency. 

To facilitate the purposes of this imlaAvful coire- 
spondeuce, a cipher of names AA^as prepared, the key 
to which was found in Senngapatam. This paper 
appears to have been draAni up by Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
who during the life of his father Avas deeply en- 
gaged in the intrigue Avith Tippoo, and who seems 
to have continued after the death of his parent to 
maintain for some time his illicit intercourse Avith 
that prince. 

The discovery of the documents relating to these 
transactions suggested the propiiety of endeavour- 
ing to elucidate them by an examination of some of 
the serA^ants of Tippoo Among these were the 
two vakeels, whose temporary residence at Madras 
had afforded opportunity for opening a correspond- 
ence between Tippoo and Mahomet Ah The duty 
of conducting the examination was entrusted to two 
experienced servants of the Company, Mr Webbe 
and Colonel Close. Gholaum Ali Khan endeavoured 
to evade the objects of the mqmry, by affecting to 
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CHAP^^vi liave fallen into a state of dotage and imbecilitv Ah 
Hesa Kha n ivas more candid and communicative, but 
little of importance was elicited It was represented, 
however, that a mamage between the two houses 
had been one of the subjects of negotiation, and 
the vateels endeavoured to shew that all tho secret 
communications which had taken place related to 
this subject. Bat thoj did not agree as to tho 
party from whom the overture came and if such 
an engagement really formed a subject of discussion 
it was certainly not the only one, nor was it of such 
a nature os to require the protection of a secret 
Cipher, which cipher, too, was obviously framed for 
apphcotioa to political parpo«*efi Further if tho 
overture, as one of tho vakeels affirmed camo from 
Arcot, the doairo there mnnifcstod to form an alli- 
ance with the bittor and iraplncablo enemy of the 
English could only bo regarded ns an additional 
evidence of hostihty to that people 

Tho investigation of the evidence of tho Isa 
boh s treachery required time and, when complcletl 
it was obviously desirable in a matter so delicate 
and BO liable to misrepresentation to asoid acting 
without duo deliberation and a full consideration of 
consequences There were also motives coimcctcil 
with a i>cnding negotiation with the NIram for 
A.D 1801 Borne delay At length on tho SStl ^Iny 1801 
tho Marquis Wellesley adilrcfwd to the governor of 
Fort St George Lord Cine* a despatch, cnmniu 
• Son of the duUnguttbed fooader of the /^ogJo-IoJan cro 
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nicating liis iletcniiiiiation as to tlic final adjustment chap xvi. 
of the afiaiis of the Carnatic It Mas clear, that if 
the peiful}* of i\Iahoinct Ah had been discoAcied 
dming Ins life, the Biitish goA eminent Avould liaAC 
been justified in inflicting punishment on its tiea- 
cheious dependent, and juoMding for itself security 
Omdut-ul-Omrah had, on the pait of his father, 
negotiated the tieaty Mith Loid Cornwallis he 
had also been confederate Avith his father in the 
machinations earned on against his Biitish ally 
Omdut-ul-Omiah Mas, indeed, substantially a paity 
to the tieaty, foi it seemed to him the light of 
succession under the '^anic conditions and obli^a- 

O 

tions AAhich attached to the right of Ins father. The 
tieaty had been violated by Mahomet Ah — it had 
been violated by Omdut-ul-Omrah both before the 
death of his father and subsequently to that G^ ent 
No confidence could be leposed in one Mdio had 
afforded so many proofs of hostihty and trcachciy — 
no safety could be ensured Avithout the annihilation 
of his poM'ei. The Biitish goA^eniment, leleased by 
the acts of the other conti acting paities from the 
obligations of Lord Cornwallis’s tieaty, Avas bound 
to look solely to its OAvn defence and secuiity It 
had, by the default of the Nabob and his father, 
acquired a cleai right to establish any system for 
the admimstiation of the ciauI and mihtary govern- 
ment of the Camatic which might appeal advisable: 
all the impediments which respect for the lights oi 
feelings of the Nabob had previously opposed to 
impioA’^ement had vanished befoie the discoveiies 
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CHAP xvL made at Senngapatam. How was the discretion 
thns placed in the hoods of the Coinpanj^B gfOTorn- 
ment to be exercised? Expononce hod but too 
well proved thnt power m the hands of tho Nabob 
was but on engine of mischief It had constantly 
been employed by him to the detriment of tho 
Company, of his people, and of Imnself Justice to 
the first, chanty to the two latter alike requiro<l 
that the Nabob shonld be divested of tho authority 
which, if the future were to bo judged by tho past, 
he would be certom to obuso. Tho govomor-genoral 
decided that the Company should assume tho go- 
vernment of the Carnatic, and that tho Nabob 
should become a stipcndlaiy upon its revenues IIo 
could not decide otherwise, without betraying tho 
interests which ho wos sworn to protect 

The despatch addressed by tbo Manjnis Wellesley 
to Lord Clivo was accompanied by a letter to Oni- 
dut-ul Omrali, ^hich, after odvorting to tho long 
suspension of all communication on tho part of the 
governor-general beyond tlio transmission of onll 
nai7 compliments, explained tho cause to bo the 
discoveries made at Scnngnpctain and reftiTcd the 
Nabob to Lord Clivo for information as to tho stops 
about to bo taken in consequence of those disco- 
venes ilotlvcs of binnonlty prorented tbis Jotter 
from reaching tho Nabob On Its nmvnl at Madras 
tlio pnneo was labounog under mortal d)«en«e, and 
from an apprehension that tbo communication mlglit 
nggramto his complaint and accelerate its fatal ler 
minntion, nil knowleilgo of the intentions of the 
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British government was withheld. But it being 
understood that some members of his family had 
introduced aimed men into the palace, with the 
view of advancing their own objects on the occur- 
rence of the death of the pnnce, if not befoie, Loid 
Chve deemed it expedient to dispatch a party of the 
Company’s troops to take possession of the principal 
gateway. This was effected without resistance , and 
it being explained to Omdut-ul-Omrah that the 
object of the movement was the pieservation of 
order, he was perfectly satisfied. On the 15th 
July he died. Mr. Webbe and Colonel Close im- 
mediately proceeded to the palace, where they weie 
met by some of the deceased Nabob’s officers. It 
was stated that the Nabob had left a will, but some 
difficulty was raised in the way of producing it 
The Bntish deputies, however, insisting on its being 
brought forward, it was at length exhibited. On 
bemg read, it appeared that Omdut-ul-Omrah had 
appomted a reputed son, known as Ali Hussem, to 
succeed him in the possession of all his rights, pos- 
sessions, and property, including the government of 
the Carnatic The British deputies then lequested 
a private conference with two confidential khans, 
who stood high m the confidence of the late Nabob, 
and who weie nominated in his will as advisers of 
his hen in the admmistiation of affairs To these 
fimctionanes the deputies stated the nature of the 
discoveiies made at Sermgapatam The khans le- 
ceived the communication with the appearance of 
gieat surpiise, and endeavomed to explain away the 
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CHAJ XYi evidence on which the chniges ngninst the late 
Nabob and his lather rested The strong pmfesmows 
of friendship for Tippoo were declared not to pass 
the bonnda of ordinary civihty The eipher ofllred 
greater difficulty and the khans had no better 
excuse to Imng forward than the very probable 
suggestion that the paper containing the key had 
been placed in the archives of Tippoo by some 
enemy of Omdnt nl-Omrah, with tbo new- of preju 
dicing that pnneo m the estimation of the Bntrsli 
anthonties 

The object of the khans was obviously to obtain 
a protracted discussion of tho question, in the hope 
that somo favonrablo chance might suspend tbo 
resentment of tho British government Tins wns 
seen and finstratod by tho deputies, who, n/lcr re- 
ferring to tho intention entertained of demanding 
from Onidut ul Omrah entisfcction and security 
and oiplammg why it bad not previously Iiocn 
acted upon demanded to know wlictbor tho khan* 
on tho part of tho reputed son of tho deceased bn 
bob, wero disposed to on adjustment of tlio clalnis 
of tho British government by an nmicnblo ncgotin 
tion. They answered by making abundant pro- 
fessions of respect for tho British govcninicnt, de- 
clanng the familj of Omdut ul-Onirali dciH-ndtiit 
on its protection and dwelling on tbo irapnssibilitv 
of their resorting to any other than amicable means 
of settlement , but avoided any direct answer to tho 
question propo-od to them The da\ was now con 
siderabl) ndianceil and the khans Iieartilv tireil of 
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the confeicncc To cut it sliort, lliey urged the chap xvi 
necessity of theii attending to the funeial of the 
depaited Nabob, and to the preparations lequisite 
for transfeiiing his remains to Tiichinopoly. This 
being pressed, on the giounds of jmblic deconim 
and regard for the feelings of the Nabob’s family, 
the deputies did not feel at liberty to resist the de- 
sire of the khans, and the conference terminated 
without any positive answer being given to the 
proposal made on behalf of the British govern- 
ment. It was lenewed on the following day, when 
the deputies distinctly explained, that the only 
basis on which the Biitish goveniment could re- 
cognize the lepnted son of the Nabob, was the 
entue transfer of the ci-sil and militaiy administia- 
tion of the Carnatic to the Company. The khans 
made the obvious answer, that such a tiansfei would 
be a vntual annihilation of the office of Nabob. 

The deputies leplied, that the power of assunung 
the government in certain cases had been secured 
to the Company by the existmg tieaty, and that 
which preceded it ; that the powei had actually been 
exercised, and yet that the rank and dignity of the 
Nabob had never been impugned This inteiwiew 
was long, and much of it was occupied by desultoiy 
conversation, the khans evincmg gi’eat anxiety to 
divert attention from the mam points at issue, and 
great tact in effecting then object Ultimately they 
requested a postponement of the discussion for a day, 
to allow of their consulting the various blanches of 
the Nabob’s family, and the British deputies yielded 
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CHAP yvi their assent, with an intimation that, at the time 
specified, they shoold expect a detennmato nimver 
The answer given at the ensnmg meeting was 
not such as the depnties had required-— a simple 
acceptance or rejection of the proposal made by the 
Bntish government The khnns stated that the 
entire family of the late Nabob, as woll as hia mhus- 
teis, having been assembled to consider the pro- 
posal, the result of their deliberations was, a convic- 
tion that, notwithstanding the decided language 
in which it was submitted the British govcniniont 
would be disposed to consent to a modification of 
the tonus required for its ecenrity in the Carnatic , 
and they accordingly produced a counter proposal 
which they desired might bo transmitted to Lord 
Chve Tho deputies reiterated tbo nssumneo which 
they had already given, that they had full power of 
rejecting any proposal inconsistent with tho pnn 
ciplo previously laid doim by them ns tho basis of 
adjustment, and that no other could bo ndmittctl 
They warned tho khans of tho consequences whicli 
must follow the rejoetJon of their phm ami finally 
intimated that, m a question which roiatctl cxciu 
Pivoly to tho interests of tho Into Nabob s reputed 
son, they were desirous of receiving from himself 
tho answer which was to dctormlno his future situa 
tion Tho khans rannifostod great didiko to this 
proposal Thoy urged ns nhjeefions the rnnth of 
tho heir — though ho was nearly eiglitccn A-enrs of 
age — his incxponcncc tho fear of liI** motlier and 
the recent occiirrcnec of Ids fathers death But 
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CHAP XVI one It is increased to the highest degree irben it is 
recollected that it is the court of Arcot, irhero in- 
trigue and espionage had long been earned to an 
extent which, if prodclcncj’ in those arts conferred 
an honourable distinction, might shame by its ox- 
ample erery court with which it could ho brought 
mto compansoiL 

At the appomted time the Bntlsh deputies re- 
paired to thepaloco, and being firet mtrodneod to tho 
khans, they demanded of those officore whether fni^ 
ther consideration had wrought any cliango in tlicir 
sentiments They wore nnsworod that it was not tho 
mtention of Ah Hussein to recode from the terms 
of the counter project presented at tho pronous m 
temew Tho heir then entered, m conformity with 
the arrungoment made on his behalf and in reply to 
n question from the deputies, declared that ho con 
sldered tho khans to have been appointed by his 
father for tho purpose of assisting him and that flio 
object of his own councils was not separated from 
theirs. Tho deputies tboronpon mado a communi 
cation, which they had boon instnictod to dchrer of 
tho intention of Lord Clivo to hold a personal con- 
ference with Ali Ilnsscin previously to carrying 
mto effect tho measures in contemplation This 
took tho klians by surprise, and appeared greath to 
alarm them Various modes of evading tho pro- 
posed conference were resorted to but the deputies 
insisting tliat tho governors ordeis admitted no cv- 
ciiso or delay tho klians retired to make prepamtlona, 
and All Ilnsscin took advantage of their alHonco to 
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declare, in a low tone of voice, that he had been de- chap xvi. 
ceived by them On then return, the whole paity 
assembled pioceeded to the tent of the officer com- 
manding the Company’s troops at the palace, where 
they were met by Lord Clive The ceremonies of 
intioduction being over, the attendants of Ali Hus- 
sein weie required to withdmw, and the confeience 
was conducted by him and the British governor. 

Befoie the latter had ffilly explained his views, he 
was inteirupted by Ah Hussein, who, after express- 
ing his sense of the goveinoi’s consideration, volun- 
tanly pioceeded to state that the conferences had 
been conducted by the khans without his participa- 
tion, and that he disappioved of the result which 
had followed. In consequence of this avowal, the 
entire substance of the conferences was lecapitulated 
to Ah Hussein, the proofs of the ^nolation of the 
engagements of the late Nabob with the British go- 
vernment weie distinctly enumerated, and the extent 
of the secmity required by the latter concisely ex- 
plained Ali Hussein then declaied himself wilhng 
toagi'eeto the teims pioposed: and after some con- 
versation on matters of secondaiy impoitance, he sug- 
gested that a treaty should be prepaied, vesting the 
entile civil and military authority in the Company, 
which he obsei ved he would be ready to execute, with 
or without the consent of the khans, at another sepa- 
rate conference which was appointed to be held on 
the following day 171 thin the Biitish lines. On that 
day the deputies proceeded to the palace, to conduct 
the hen of Omdut-ul-Omiah to the place of meet- 
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CTiAP^xvL iDffj but a dmnge had passed otot bis mind and ho 
onnotuiced, that as tbo two hhnnR had been appointed 
by his father s will to assist his councils, ho could 
not adopt a line of conduct mconsistont with their 
advice, and that consequently no farther intomow 
with the governor was necessary Ho was urged 
notwithstanding his new dotermination, to keep the 
appointment which had been made and ho con- 
sented. The conference with Lord Chvc, Hko tho 
former^ took place without the presence of tho 
khans , but Ah Hussein maintained tho same tone 
which had marked his provioafl communication to 
the deputies. Being requested to givo some cTpl® 
nation, ho said that ho was awnro that tho scnti 
menta which he now expressed diiTcred caitircly from 
those which ho had avowed on tho prccciling day, 
but that tho chongo was tho result of rcfloction 
that tho whole family had been assembled to dcli 
berate ou his affnlrs — tlmt ho had in consequence 
given the subject bettor oonsidcmtion and tlmt ho 
now considered it to bo totally incompatible with 
lus interest and his honour to accede to tho propo<ial 
to which ho had proMousl) given his consent, lie 
was reminded of his admusion tlmt tho khans had 
practised deception on him — tho consequences of 
persisting in his now course were pointed out and 
assurances were gi\cn of protection from any insult 
or danger that ho miglit apprehend from an ndlio- 
renco to his former decision , hut all the«c topics wt re 
urgcil in \nin A pusjdcion then intimatoil to 
Ali IIii««oin tlmt ho Iiad been encourage*! h) intc 
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rested persons to adopt the fatal course on which he chap xvi 
had enteied — ^that their lepresentations had induced 
lum to disbelieve the existence of ordeis fiom the 
go vernoi -general wai ranting the proposal which had 
been made to him, and the tenns on which its ac- 
ceptance had been urged He admitted that he had 
been spoken to on the subject, but demed that he 
was influenced by any distrust of the nature of the 
governor-general’s orders 

This point was one which the British negotia- 
tors felt it indispensable to render perfectly clear 
They knew the delusions to which a person m the 
situation of All Hussem was exposed, and they weie 
anxious to dispel them It was, therefore, explained, 
that the allusion to the interested persons had lefer- 
ence to those who held tuncas and other claims on 
the Carnatic territory. These persons had strong 
motives for opposing the settlement of the affaus of 
the country in the way pioposed, as in the event of 
its bemg placed undei the control of the Company 
they could have no hope of enfoicmg those claims 
It was added, that “ the pnnciples of peisons of that 
description encouraged eveiy expectation that they 
would be desirous of sacnficing the permanent in- 
teiests and honour of” the Nabob’s “family to the 
attainment of their immediate advantage What 
was meant by “ the principles” of the peisons here 
alluded to is not easy to conjecture. They were 

* Report of Mr Webbe and Colonel Close It will be found 
in a senes of papers relating to the Carnatic, presented to the 
House of Commons, and ordered to be pnnted in June, 1802 
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xn shameless and remorseless plunderers, Tnthont the 
slightest pretence oven to those relaxed and unde- 
fined principles by which too many are guided, or 
those corrupted ones which have eometimcs led men 
in smcenty and honesty to perpetrate crimes, in the 
behef that they were fhlfilhng the demands of duty 
The men referred to had no more claim to prin- 
ciple than have the minor practitioners of the arts 
of acquisition by chicane or violence* These men 
pbed on a largo scalo tho occupation which their 
humbler brethren are compelled to follow on a email 
one Wisely and humanely was tho youthful can- 
didhte for the musnnd of Axcot warned against 
their machinations Most justly was It stated to 
him that the oppressors of tho Carnatic, with tho 
generul body of his fothers crcditore, would feci an 
mtcrest m persuading him to reject tho proposal 
which had been made to him and to chonsh a 
belief that tho measures of tho local government 
would bo disapproved in England and reversed bj 
tho nuthontics there Tho history of Arcot at that 
time nflbrded record of tho successful practice of 
similar delusions — successful ns to tho object pro- 
posed, that of cnnclilng unpnncipleil adventurers. 
Since that penod tho practice has not been totally 
discontinued and instances of more recent dati 
might be quoted, in whicli tho intore«tH of natno 
pnneos have been sacrificed that fortnnos might bo 
accumulated by strangers. Against tho m[cchIcvmo( 
deceptions behoved to be cniplojcil to mislead him 
Ah nu*;icin was warneil rcpentwllv tliougli unavail 
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mg;]}'. ITc "wns ajipiizccl that, if lie cntcitaincd any chap xvi 
liopc tliat Mliat might be done by tlic goA eminent 
of Foit St. Gcoige nmild he undone by a snpciior 
autlioiity, he deceived himself lie -was assiiicd, not 
onl} that the orders of the go^ ci nor-gcneral ■were 
pcrcmptoiy to cany into cflect tlic ])Ian mIiicIi liad 
been submitted for liis concuiicnce, but that the same 
views weic entei tamed by tlie go^ einment at home, 
and that, consequently, all expectation of revision iii 
that quarter must be ^ain Nothing was neglected 
that could be siqqiosed likely to lead the infatuated 
youth fiom the dangci jirepaied for him by those udio 
called themselves his fiicnds, but all endeavoiiis 
wcie vain According to oiicntal views, he miglit be 
legal ded as fated to relinquish lank and uealtli with 
all their attractions and conveniences, foi the sake 
of preserving to some worthless natives and equally 
■woithlcss Euiopeans the means of unhalloued gain 
— an object which, aftei all, ivas not attained The 
coufeience concluded on the part of Loid Clive by 
lepiesenting to Ali Hussein that no pains had been 
spaied to guard him against the consequences which 
he was about to mcui ; that the duties of humanity 
towards him, and of attention to the honom* of the 
Biitish name, had been satisfied, that Ins position in 
society had been deteimmed by himself, and that 
his futuie situation would be that of a piivate poi- 
son, legal ded as hostile to the Bntisli inteiests, and 
dependent foi sujijiort on the voluntaiy bounty of 
the Company Ah Hussein listened to the gover- 
nor’s paitmg addiess with composuie, and letiiod 
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CHAP XVT from the place of oodience ■without offering anj ob- 
Bervation on it. 

The endeaTouiB which ■were made to provail upon 
All Hussem to accept the offer of the British 
government were prompted by a desire to cany 
into effect the wishes of Omdut-ul-Omrah. Ah 
HuBsem was the son of a woman of low station, 
who certainly never was the legal wifo of the de- 
ceased Nabob He had, however been recognized 
by him os his heir, and in deference to this ro- 
cogmtion the Bntish government had offered to 
acknowledge him. Tho right to demand from him 
the same conditions which it had been resolved to 
claim frt>m Omdut ul-Ommh docs not admit of 
question. That pnnee had been engaged in a senes 
of mtngucs directed against tho power to which ho 
owed luB maintenance on tho throne It was justly 
held that ho had forfeited tho rights to whicli 
under treaty ho had been entitled, so long as ho 
continued to rcspoct tho conditions nttachcnl to 
them, and a new orrangemont was contemplated 
tho completion of which was deferred by tho dan 
gorous stnto of tho Nabobs bcaltlu Passing by tbo 
objections that might be taken to Ah Husseins 
title on tbo ground of illegitimacy — granting that 
his fathers will entitled him to tho right of in- 
heritance, it is evident tliat lie could claim to 
inhcnt no more than his father Imd tho power to 
convey to him Had Omdut ul Omrali rccovorotl 
Ins health the same rcprf^ntatioiis which wire 
inado to All Iliisscm would liave l>ecn made to 
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him, the ‘=amc terms M ould liavc been leqiiired as chap xvi. 
conditions of liis retaining the rank and title of 
Nabob, and if refused, Omdut-ul-Omrah must have 
been content to descend to a jnnatc station Had 
he coii'jcnted, his lieir voiild ha's c been admitted to 
succeed him on the same teims -with himself — had 
he lefused, the son, like the fathei, vould have been 
an obscure pensioner. 

The accidental postponement of the intended 
measures of the Briti«:h government, caused by the 
illness of Omdut-ul-Omiah, could make no difference 
111 the rights of any paity If a new airaiigement 
had been made during the life of Omdut-ul-Omiah, 
his death would not have rcMved, in favoui of his 
heir, the rights seemed by Lord Coinwallis’s tieaty; 
and it would be absuid to maintain that the humane 
consideration of the Biitish government, in abstain- 
ing fioni pressing its just and reasonable claims 
upon a dying man, should depiive them of the 
power of enforcing them against his successor. 
Omdut-ul-Omiah had, indeed, been pieAuously en- 
gaged in undermming the Biitish inteiests, and Ab 
Hussein had not, but if the authoiity of the latter 
might piopeily have been subjected to limitations 
established duniig the life of his fathei, theie could 
be no mj'ustice in estabhshing the same limitations 
horn the peiiod of his father’s death The restric- 
tions were not capriciously imposed; they were 
necessary, as experience had shewn, to the security 
of the British goveinment They were further ne- 
cessary to the improvement of the country and the 
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CHAP^xvi happiness of the people. On these groands, tlio 
Bntish gOTernment had long been anxious for 
change, they had been Trithheld from making it 
eolelj from a regard to the preservation of good 
faith. They had now an opportunity of rescuing 
the country from oppression without bnnging any 
imputation upon the national honour, and nono 
could condemn them for using it, except thoso who 
preferred the interests of a knot of reckless usurer^ 
to the happiness of those whoso mdustry was oi- 
orted m drawmg forth tho nehes of tho earth 
The pestilent influence which had long been 
exerted to counteract all good government in tho 
Carnatic was employed in cndeavonnng to pamlyze 
the ann of tho British government wbon raised to 
strike at tho sources of oppression Tho hope of 
success could have been but small but it was re- 
solved to risk tho event, Ali Hussein, like his 
father and grandfather was surrounded by men in- 
tent only on their own advantage, but accustomed 
to cloak their selfish designs under tho guise of pro- 
motmg tho honour and interests of tho prince Tlio 
counter project, presented by the khans on rejecting 
tho overture of tho British government ^^ns ob- 
Tiously not of Asiatic manufacture It bears indu- 
bitable marks of western origin.* It was manifest 
to tho Bntish deputies (and tho fact is noticed in 
tboir report) that it Iind boon tran^latwl from an 
European language and no one wlio reads it in 

• It vfl] be fotmd b the Collection of Caroatic Popen pnrri 
ou»ljr rcfcrrol to 
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English can doubt that it lias been subjected to the chap xvi 
piocc'^s of double tianslation Something more ^^as 
manifest on the face of this paper. Gieat care Mas 
taken to exclude the exccuti^c government in India 
from any share in the management of the funds 
allotted to the liquidation of the consolidated debts 
af Mahomet Ah ; it -was, tbeiefore, to be legiti- 
mately inferred that those who drew up the ja eject 
were interested in the pioposcd exclusion. Into 
the hands of such persons had the )'outhfuI son of 
Omdut-ul-Omrah fallen. Thiough similar agency, 

Mahomet Ah had passed a life of miseiy and dis- 
honour — hated by his subjects, distiusted by his 
alhes, and flattered only by those vho meant to 
profit by his wealmess His son mheiited his throne 
and his incumbrances — his umveisal unpopularity 
and his miserable folly ; but his reign, like that of 
his father, was wretched to himself, mischievous to 
his subjects, and useful to none save those whom it 
was infamy to serve ; but it was far moie biief, and 
with him the rampant ascendancy of usuiy and 
extortion passed away. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah appears to have left no legiti- 
mate offsprmg ; and it had been determined, should 
his testamentary hen reject the throne on the modi- 
fied terms on which it was in future to be held, 
to tender it to the acceptance of Azim-ul-Dowlah. 

This pnnee was the only legitimate son of Ameer- 
ul-Omrah, the second son of Mahomet Ali The 
oidmary pnnciples of succession would thus be 
little violated, and except with refeieuce to the 
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CHAP XYL testamentary diapositioii of the throne by Omdut 
ul-Omrah, they Tvould not be Tiolatod at all It 
■was, however in this case far more easy to deter 
mine th a n to carry the determination mto effect. 
Arim-nl-DotvJah was m the power of those who 
supported the pretensions of his cousin. Oppor- 
tunity "was sought for mating a private communi- 
cation to him , bnt so stnctly was ho •watched, that 
it was found impracticabla A negotiation might 
have been commenced openly bat thjj^ thero was 
reason to apprehend, might mvolvo the prmco in 
the fate which in the East so often overtakes those 
who enjoy the dangerous distinction of royal hirth 
without the means of self-defence Before the ques- 
tion of how to commnnicaite with Anin was solved, 
it was ascortamed that the nval party wore displaying 
much activity and no inconsidcmblo share of nuda 
city The khans hod privately but formally jilaccd 
Ah Husscm on the mnsnud of Arcot, and a public 
ceremony of the hko nature ■was to toko place ■with 
out delay As such on invcstitoro would ho the 
signal for civil war Lord Clive felt it necessary to 
resort to ■ngorous measures to prevent it The 
officer commanding the British detachment m cimrgo 
of tho jKilaco gateway was ordered to take pos- 
session of tho entire building and to remove the 
guards of the late Nabob who had hitherto l)ceii 
sufftrod to continue at their pod** This Ik ing 
effected tho difficulty of communicating witli 
Arim-ul Dowlah was remo>c<l a 1 ‘arty of the 
Company 8 troops being substitute<l at the jilace 
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Avlncli lie inlinbitccl for (lie gnaid'^ of (lie late Nabob chap xah 
who were piCMOiisly stationed there. The pi nice 
was surjiriscd by the change, and his suipiisc aji- 
pcars to liaAC been not iinnnxcd with alarm. It A\as 
explained to him that the moAement w as intended for 
his moic elfectnal piotcction, and he A\as satisfied. 

Although he could not be aAvarc of the piecise AieAvs 
of the Biitish goA eminent, he could at least place 
confidence in its honoui, and must liaAC felt ccitam 
that no change of guaid could iiiaoIa’c him in greatci 
danger than that AAliich ]neAiously surrounded him. 

On the moining after the change the piince Aias 
Aisited by Colonel iMacNcil, the ofiicei in command, 

A\ho intimated that, if he felt any dcsiie of repie- 
senting the state of his affairs to the British govein- 
meut, the means of doing so aacpo iioaa^ open to him 
Avithout dangei. The ofierw^as embraced, and Azim 
AA'assoon admitted to an intervicAV Avith Loid CliA^e. 

He appeared to enteitain no ambitious designs, and 
he probably did not anticipate the possibility of his 
eleA’^ation to the dignity wdiich Ah Hussein had re- 
nounced. He complained of mjmies and hardships, 
of poverty and its inconveniences, and lequested Avith 
great earnestness that, in any settlement that might 
be made of the affairs of the Carnatic, his claims 
might be considered, but he appeared to limit his 
expectation to the provision of more smtable accom- 
modation for his family. He Avas assured that his 
Avishes Avould be regarded, and the confeience closed 
Avithout any intimation that his expectations Aveie 
hkely to be exceeded. Anothei inteivieAv took 
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CHAP 3m place on the following dap, when the vioitb of tijo 
Bntish government were grodoallp unfolded The$o 
being understood, there remamod bttio to impede 
the progress of negotiation Axun aclcnowlodgod 
the right acquired by the Company by the perfidy of 
Maliomet All and Omdnt-ul-Omrah, and tsqirossod 
himself willing to accept the office tendered him 
■mtli all the conditions attached to It by tho Bntisli 
government. Witbm a few days a treaty iras drawn 
up and signed, by which tho respective rights of 
Agim and the Company ttoto defined and settled on 
the basis previously dotomunod on , a procJaiuatiou 
was issued by the governor of Fort St, George, set- 
tmj forth the grounds upon which tho Bntish go- 
vernment had acted and thus the long voiced tem 
torics of Arcot passed easily and tnuiQuilly into tho 
possession of tho East-India Company Tho states- 
man under whoso auspices this groat and Jiapp) 
cliongo was enbeted was amjily justified in dcclnnng 
tho settlement of tho Carnatic to bo “ i>erhn|>3 tho 
most salutary and useful measure which 1ms been 
adopted slnco tho acquisition of tho dcwnnnj of 
Bengal”* 

It has been mentioned tliat tho nccc<«ary men- 
sures for tho sottJomcnt of tho Carnatic were do- 
forrod parti} wthaviow to tho previous compktion 
of some negotiations ponding mth tho Aicim 
Those ended in tho conclusion of a new treaty with 
that pnnee under which provision was mndo fur an 

• Letter from tbe Marqmi cUaky to Mr Ilflcy Addington 
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incrcn« 5 c of llio force iiiaintnincd by the chap xvi 

Company for the defence of Ins dominions, and tlio 
])a}ments accruing on account of tlic mIioIc mcic 
commuted foi assignments of tcriitory. For tins 
purpose tlie ^\lioIc of tlie tcriitory acquiicd by llie 
Ni/am under the treaties of Sciingapatam and ]\ry- 
‘^01 c uas, by an article of the iicm ticaty, transfer- 
icd m pcipotuity to tbc English ; but as some of the 
distiicts lay inconveniently for their occujiation, 
aii’angemcnts vcrc made by a subsequent aiticlc 
foi the exchange of those distiicts for otlieis, vliicli, 
though of some V hat less ■value, -wcic moic favoiii- 
ably situated •with regard to Biitisli possession. 

The IMarqms Wellesley thus secured for his coim- 
tiy the full benefit of the conquest of Mysore, and 
this •without invading the just lights of the only 
ally •who had taken pait m the conquest A poition 
of the acquisitions of that ally was, it is true, now 
suncndeied to the English, and a further ces- 
sion of tcriitoiy was made in exchange for the le- 
maindei ; but for these advantages -an ample equi- 
valent was offeied, in lelie-ving the Nizam fiom the 
subsidiaiy payments to which he must otheiudse 
have been liable The Nizam was thus exemjited 
not merely from the necessity of payment, but from 
the harassing vexations which Eastern piinces never 
fail to expenence when money is to be disbuised. 

His people had reason to rejoice that one excuse 
for extoition was lemoved, while the inhabitants 
of the ceded territory had still gi eater cause foi 
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CHAP XVI congrotolation in tho change of rulers To the 
British govemment the new treatjgave Bccunty for 
the expense mcorred on account of tho Nixam an 
improved frontier, and all tho power and respect 
resulting from a considerable extension of tomtory 
All parties were thus benefited, and tho governor 
gonoral had the satisfaction of foohng that, while 
he was raising the position of his own govemment 
among the states of India, bo was indirectly con 
tnbnting to the peace and happmess of others. Tho 
course and connection of public events is tho pro- 
vmce of history rather than tho personal oharactor 
of tho actors m them, yot it has over been es- 
teemed one, at least, of its secondary firactions, to 
exhibit for admiration or for scorn tho romarkablo 
traits of good or of ovil mamfested by those who 
have occupied conspicuous places on tho great stago 
of human afiiurs If this now bo correct, it would 
hero bo uryust to pass without notice one part of 
tho couduct of the Marquis Wellesley in tho pro- 
grofa of tho negotiation with the Nlram Tho re- 
sident at Hyderabad, under the influence of oxcossivo 
seal for the conclusion of nn nnangemont which ho 
behoved to bo important, had somewhat excccdcil 
his powers by agreeing to articles with regard to 
tho commutation of subsidiary payments b} tern 
tonal cession, which did not clearly define the re- 
spective rights of tho Company and tho Islznni and 
ho had souglit to Justify tho proceeding in a manner 
whicli, thougli not unprecedented among diploma- 
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tistp, drcB" fiom the go^ ei nor-gcnernl a rc'ncio chap kvi 
coBSiirc “Any cxpics'^ion in Ihc grant,” BTites 
the !Marqnis Wellesley, “ calculated to raise a 
donht of its pciniaiiencc, or to limit the power of 
the Company’s internal goA eminent of the country, 
or to fa^ol^^thc Nizam’s light of lesiimption, Bould 
OMdently ple^cnt nsfiom concluding any settlement 
worthy of our chaiactci, oi ad\antageous to our in- 
terests In paragiaph foui of your despatch of the 
26 th of IMay, you jilamly admit that the couit of Ily- 
deiahad undci'stands the fouitli and fifth ai tides to 
have secured to the Nizam an arhiti-aiy light of ic- 
siiming the distiicts subsequently to the intended 
assignment, and you endeavour to remove this in- 
sumiountable objection to those ai tides by alleging 
youi constinctiou of their exposition to be difieient 
fiom that inamtained by the Nizam and his minis- 
ters It IS painful to me to be compelled to lemark 
that your argument m this paiagiaph is founded on 
principles incompatible with the maintenance of pub- 
lic faith, and exploded by the uisdom, justice, and in- 
tegrity of the law of nations To mtioduce ambigu- 
ous phiases into foraial instmments, designed to 
constitute the basis of public obligations between 
great states, is a piactice repugnant to the policy, 
honour, and dignity of the Biitish nation. The pei- 
spicuity of om expressions in all acts of obligation 
upon oui national faith should be as mamfest as the 
supeiiority of our powei ” Such were the lofty and 
generous pimciples which then gmded the admims- 
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CHAP xYi. tration of tho govermnent of BntisU India- Tho 
passage immediately follo^vmg tliat -wlncli has been 
qnoted camcs forward the dwcnssion of the ques- 
tion, but places the determination on diHoront 
grounds — those of an extended and onlightoned 
prudence “ If it were possible for me,” continncs 
the goTemor-geneml ‘ to afford my countonanco to 
a contrary system common discretion would proclndo 
me from such a course m the present case, when yon 
distmotly avow that tho ambiguous phrases on which 
yon propose to rest the future claim of tho British 
goYomment against its ally arc at this moment, 
previonsly to the ratifrcation of tho titinty, constmcil 
by that ally in a sense directly contradictory to that 
which you desire to maintain \oar further argn- 
raontfl on the article under considomtion servo only to 
prove that tho Nkam might bo ombajTassod in the 
exorcise of tlio ngbt which ho intended to reserve to 
himself If your reasoning on this part of tho ques- 
tion bo admitted, tho result would bo not an ami- 
cable firm alliance, founded on clear, distinct and 
indisputable principles but an iJWefined state of 
perpetual jealousy, controversy, and animosity, of 
doubtful claims and of incompatible nght*u”* ^o 
right-mmded Englishman can read these remarks 
without wishing that his countrymen in India had 
always been actuated by tho sciitimcnLs wliicli thoy 
oxprc« It IS unnecessary to refer to instanctN in 

• Letter from Marqol* rilcilcy to rtaident at Hj-OcnilAd 
luthApriJ 1600 SceDcapalchn roi llpp 078 070 
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^^hic]l such ^^as too obviout^l) not the fact — the chap, xvi, 
mcmoi y of him uho has icacl the earlier poitions 
of this work uill supply tliciii. No blots of tins 
desciiptioii daiken the caieei of the Maiqiiis 
Wellesley Its purity is not le^is sti iking than 
its splendoui. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

CHAP iviL Attention most now b© camod back to tlio 
commenceinent of the Jlarquis WelJesIoj's admi 
nifftration^ and diverted from the southern to fho 
northern parts of India In Oudo the rightful 
sovereign had been placed on the musnud but in 
other respects, oil was embarnissroent and disorder 
The Bntish subsidy was always in arroar while the 
most frightful extortion was practised in the rcaliza 
tlon of the revenue. Justice was unknown, tfao 
army was a disorderly mass, formidable only to tho 
power whom it professed to servo. These evils of 
native growth were aggravated by tho presence of 
an extraordinary namber of European adventurers, 
most of whom wore ns destitute of character and 
principle as they were of property It is worth} of 
remark, that on Ol-goTcmcd Indian state is pre- 
cisely tho place which a dlsrcputablo class of Euro- 
peans find tho roost suitable to tho cxerci**© of their 
talents. To all these points, ns well as to tlio extra 
ordinary degree of power for too great for a subject 
possessed by Almns,* tho attention of tlio govtmnr- 
goncral was tumcil soon after his amrol and his 

• The power ijid tnfltience of ihi* perwa hire been nottfrJ In 
chtpter xiT See toI fu 
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Tiews were thus explained in a letter dated a few chap xvii 
months after that event, and addressed to the resi- 
dent at Lucknow “ The necessity of providing for 
the defence of the Carnatic, and for the eaily revival 
of om* alliances in the pemnsula, as well as for the 
seasonable reduction of the growing influence of 
Fiance m India, has not admitted either of my visiting 
Oude, or of my turmng my undivided attention to the 
refoim of the Vizier’s afiaiis. There are, however, 
two or thi’ee leading considerations in the state of 
Oude to which I wish to direct your particular notice, 
intending at an eaily period to enter fully into the 
arrangements m which they must terminate When- 
ever the death of Almas shall happen, an opportu- 
nity will offei of secunng the benefits of Lord Teign- 
mouth’s treaty, by provisions which seem necessary 
for the purpose of realizing the subsidy under ’all 
contingencies The Company ought to succeed to 
the power of Almas, and the management, if not 
the sovereignty, of that part of the Doab which he 
now rents ought to be placed m oui hands, a propor- 
tionate reduction being made from the subsidy The 
effect of such an arrangement would not be confined 
to the improvement of our security for the subsidy ; 
the strength of our north-western frontiei would 
also be greatly increased On the other hand, in 
the event of Almas’s death, we shall have to ap- 
prehend either the dangerous power of a successor 
equal to him in talents and activity, or the weakness 
of one inferior m both, or the division of the coun- 
try among a variety of rentem. In the fiist case we 

M 2 
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CHAP iviL should nsk internal commotion, in the trro latter the 
frontier of Onde \rould be considerablj ircaheneil 
against the attachs either of the Abdalh or any other 
invader The only remedy for these evils "will bo the 
possession of the Doab fixed m the hands of our go- 
vernment, The state of the Vixiers own troops is 
another most pressmg evil To you I need not on 
large on their mefficioncy and insubordination My 
intention is to persuade his excellency at a proper sea 
son to disband the whole ofhis army with the excep- 
tion of such part of it as may bo necessary for the 
purposes of state or of the collection of tbo revenue 
Some expedient most be devised for providing a 
maintenance for such loaders and officers as from their 
birth or habits cannot easily bo divested of their mili- 
tary pretensions (I do not say military clmmctcr for I 
do not believe that any such description of men exist 
at Lucknow) In the place of tho armed rabble whicli 
now alarms tho Vinor and invites his enemies I 
propose to substitute on increased number of tho 
Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry to bo 
rcliovod from time to time, and to bo paid by Ids 
excellency”* This communication shows that it 
was no part of the governor-general s policy to leave 
tho determination of great state questions to ncci 
dent, nor to postpone tho formation of a plan for 
meeting contingencies until the contingencies Imd 
actually occurred The remedies propo«c<l for ox- 
Istiiig evils wore ns vigorous as their suggestion ^^as 
timeh, but they were not more vigorous than ^^^s 
required b\ the invetcrato diseases which tliov were 
• Letter to J Lumwlen E«<) 23nl Decrtnber 
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designed to eradicate. In addition to the measures chap xvii 
noticed in the above extract, the governor-general 
meditated the relief of the country fiom the host of 
Euiopeans who had fixed upon it as their prey 
These he pioposed to disperse by as summary a pio- 
cess of ejection as should be consistent 'with huma- 
nity 

Before these designs could be put in course of 
execution, a tragical occunence, arising out of the 
disputed claim to the musnud of Oude, displayed 
mthout disguise the character of the pietendei, who 
had been dispossessed by Lord Teignmouth Vizier 
All had been allowed to reside at Benaies, a place 
singularly ill-chosen with reference to his pretensions 
and character, and from which the new governor- 
general, "With sufficient leason, determmed to remove 
him His numerous letinue had more than once 
disturbed the peace of the city, and the oidmary 
miKtaiy foice stationed there was not deemed 
sufficient to guard against the danger either of 
commotion or escape. It was also understood that 
Vizier All had dispatched a vakeel with piesents 
to the Afighan prince, Zemaun Shah ; and it was 
j'ustly inferred that he would not fail to turn to 
his advantage any opportumty that might be af- 
forded by the appioach of the Shah, and the con- 
sequent employment of the Biitish troops at a dis- 
tance Saadut Ah had apphed for his removal , and, 
independently of this, such a step was obviously called 
for by sound policy. Mr CheiTy, the British agent, 
was accoidmgly mstnicted to signify to Vizier Ah 
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CHAP XTii the goTemor-general s intention that he should trans- 
fer hiB residence to the vicinity of Calcutta , at the 
same time assunng him that no diminution of his 
allowances or appomtments would be attempted, 
and that at his new abode he would neither ho sub- 
jected to any additional restramt, nor dcmod any 
mdulgence which he had been accustomed to ciyoy 
at Benares, When this communication was made, 
Vizier Ah. expressed great reluctance to the rc 
qulrod change. This had been expected , but in a 
short time his feelings appeared to have undergone 
great alteration Ho ceased to manifest any dlsHko 
to removal and seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
assurances which he had received of continued at- 
tention and indulgence The conduct of Mr Cheny 
towards Vizior All U represented to havo been kind 
doheato, and conciliatory and tho latter so far from 
affording any ground for suspicion, had umformly 
professed to entertain to^^l^d8 tlio Bntlsh agent 
feelmgs of affectionate gratitude But tho part 
which Str Cherrys ofiQcial duty had imposed on 
him in relation to the deposition of Vizier Ali, had 
fixed in tho mind of that person tho deepest hatred 
Mr Cherry was warned of this, hut unliappil) tho 
warning was disregarded Prudence and the ordors 
of government aUko counselled precaution, hut none 
was taken. A visit which Vizier AH made ncconi 
panied hy his suite to tho Bntisli agent, affordcil the 
means of accomphshing the meditototl revenge Ho 
Imd engaged himself to breakfast aith Mr Gicrry, 
and tho parties met in apparent nraitj The u-'-ual 
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compliments were exchanged. Vizier Ali then chap xvii. 
began to expatiate on his wongs, and having pm- 
sued this subject for some time, he suddenly lose 
with his attendants, and put to death Mr. Clieiry 
and Captain Conway, an English officer who hap- 
pened to be present The assassins then nished 
out, and meeting anothei Englishman named Gra- 
ham, they added him to the list of their victims 
They proceeded to the house of Mr Davis, judge 
and magistrate, who had just time to lemove his 
family to an upper terrace, ivhich could only be 
reached by a very nariow staircase At the top of 
tins Stan case Mr Dans, aimed with a spear, took 
his post, and so successfully did he defend it, that 
the assailants, after several attempts to dislodge him, 
weie compelled to retue without effectmg their ob- 
ject The benefit derived from the resistance of 
this intiepid man extended beyond his own family 
the delay thereby occasioned affoided to the lest of 
the Enghsh inhabitants opportumty of escapmg to 
the place where the troops stationed for the protec- 
tion of the city weie encamped General Erskine, 
on learmng Avhat had occurred, dispatched a party 
to the rehef of Mr Davis, and Vizier All thereupon 
retired to his own lesidence This, after some re- 
sistance, was forced, but not until its master had 
made his escape, with most of his prmcipal adhe- 
lents No further measures seem to have been taken 
till the following mormng, when a party of cavalry 
was dispatched after him ; but the lapidity of his 
movements, and the advantage which he had gained 
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CHAP xvu by the delay of purerut, rendered the attempt to 
overtake bim ineffectual 

The miscreant found refuge m the temtoncs of 
the Rajah of Bhotuiil a chief tributary both to the 
Vizier and the XUjoh of Nepanl, at ■which latter 
place the Rajah of Bhotwnl was at the time in 
durance. By his representatives, however Vbdcr 
All -was hospitably received, and allowed to take 
means for conadenibly mcreasing the number of Ids 
followers. The Bntish government remonstrated 
■with the Rojoh of Ncpaul against this conduct of 
the Rajah of Bhotwuls dependents, and the re- 
monstrance produced such demonstrations on the 
part of the person to whom it was addressed, as 
led Vizier Ah to conclude that Bhotwnl was no 
longer an eligible place of rcsidenco. Tho strength 
which he had aequutjd enabled him to display a 
bold front, and ho advanced into Goruckporc win 
thor a detachment of tho Company’s troojis had 
marched With these a skirmish took place, to 
tho disadvantage of Vizier All Ilis followers tlicn 
began to drop off^ and bo would probably have 
been taken, but for tbo treachery of a bodj of the 
Viziers troops who Iiad been stationed to inter- 
cept him. Passing along tho foot of tho nortliom 
hills, ho Buccecdcd in reaching Jyncghnr wlioro 
ho was received, but placed under restraint It 
being suggested by Captain Collins ihc BntWi 
resident with Scindln, that tho Rnjali of Jynegluir 
might bo induced, by tho ofTtr of n consdonblo 
reward, to surrender his visitor that ofUcer 'va* in 
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stiucted to open a negotiation for tlie purpose The chap xvii 
task was not unattenclecl Avith difficulty. The law of 
honoiii, as undei stood at Jjnieglmr, stood in the Avay 
of gmng up to his pursuers even a niuiderer On 
the othei hand, the Rajah’s appetite for wealtli Avas 
Anciently stimulated by the laige sum offered by 
Colonel Collins as the pnce of the transfer of the 
person of Vizier All into his keeping A compro- 
mise was at length effected Vizier Ah was given 
up, on condition that his life should be spared, and 
that his limbs should not be disgraced by chains 
Some of his accomplices had prcAnously suffered the 
pumshment due to theii ciimes The great cnminal 
escaped through the scniples of the Rajah of Jyne- 
ghur Those scruples, howevei, did not prevent his 
lehevmg his guest of the charge of a quantity of 
jewels Tins acquisition, with the sum obtained 
from the English, piobably consoled the Rajah foi 
the slight taint which his honour had incurred 
The views which the governor-general had pre- 
viously propounded to the resident at Lucknow 
Avere subsequently directed to be pressed upon the 
attention of the Vizier It was justly urged that 
the alarm created by the recent appioach of Zemaun 
Shah ought to operate as an inducement to employ 
the season of repose afforded by his retirement in 
providing such effectual means of resistance as might 
be sufficient to avert the apprehension of futm*e dan- 
ger The military estabhshment of the Viziei was 
admitted, by himself, to be useless for the purpose 
of defence It was worse than useless , for at the 
moment when the piesence of the British foice had 
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CHATXTIL been required to make a formidable demonstration on 
the frontier it had been found necessaiy to retain 
a part of it in the capital to protect the person and 
anthonty of the prmce from the excesses of his oirn 
disaffected and disorderly troops. Tho conclusion 
■which this state of things suggested to tho go- 
Temor-general was unanswerable “ The inference 
to be drawn fitmi these events,” said he, “ is obvi 
onsly that the defence of his oxcoUem^s domi 
nions against foreign attack os well ns their mter 
nal tronqoilljty can only be secured by a roducdion 
of his own useless, if not dangerous, troops, and by 
a proportionate augmentation of tho Bntish force 
m his pay” 

A change which not long afterwards took place 
m the office of resident at Lucknow caused some 
delay in the conmumication of tho govomor-geno- 
mls Tiews to tho Vincr hir Lumsden was suc- 
ceeded by Lioutonont-Coloncl Scott, who boro a 
letter from Sir Alorcd CJarkc, then holding tho 
office of Tico-prcsidcnt in Bengal, calling atten- 
tion to tho necessity of military reform A favour 
able opportunity for presenting tho letter was of 
forod by the Vincr s complaints of tho turbu 
lent and disordcriy stato of sonio of his battalions. 
Of this Colonel Scott took advantage and tho 
prince, on reading tho letter declared his iJiorODglj 
concurrence ui tho sentiments wluch It contalncil 
Tho resident thorcopon pro'wl on early conside- 
ration of tho sulijcct, and requested that tlic result 
miglit bo communicated to him as soon ns piK^ible 
lie at the same time suggested tlic propnet) of 
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picpmiiin; ccr(nni s(ntcincnts of the number niul chap xvii 
c,\pen«e of (lie tioop'^ of o^c•n’■ dosciiption employed 
b} the "\'*iziei 

jMoie tlian iwenty dn} «: jni'^'^ed uitlionf any satis- 
factoiy notice of this communication. Tlie resident 
then ]>iessed for the ajipointmeiit of a day foi the 
discussion of tlic subject, and a da} Mas fixed On 
its aiinal. ho^vo^el, notliing could be draiMi from 
the^bzierbut tlic most lairucand daik intimations 
of his \ieMS and feelings He obscr^cd, that the 
ineasuic projiosedMas not impracticable, but such as 
he liojicd might bo accomplisbed ; but lie added, 
that lie bad a jiroposal to make, connected ivith his 
OMm ease, the prospciity of his gOYcinment, and the 
happiness of his subjects, and mIiicIi, m its opeiation, 
could be prejudicial to no one; but all intima- 
tion of its nature oi character he defericd till an ex- 
pected Msit of the goAoinoi-geneial to Lucknow, or 
till the execution of the projected measure ivas com- 
mitted to the resident No lepiesentations could 
induce him to explain , but he promised to MSit the 
lesident on a future day, and dictate a memoiandum. 

He came, but the matter dictated for repoit to the 
govemoi-geneml pioved to be nothing moie than a 
repetition of what he had stated on the fonner day. 

The lesident entered into aiguments to shew the 
piopnety of separating the two projects, as the 
reform of the militaiy department must be greatly 
piotiacted if it were made dependant on the accept- 
ance of the Vizier’s unexplained pioposal On 
that pioposal it was urged no detenmnation could 
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CHAP XVII be formed for a considerablo fame, icasmnch ns 
the governor-general s presence nt Lncknow conld 
not be immediate, and it ■was not to bo expected 
that he ivonld delegate powers for the conclusion 
of an arrangement with the nature and object 
of which he was totally unacquainted But the 
Vizier was unmoved, and the conference termi- 
nated without any progress havmg been made in tho 
negotMtion 

From the mysterious deportment of the Vixior 
nothing could be distinctly known of his wishes or 
intentions. All was loft to conjecture, Tho resident 
beheved that he was anxious to annihilate the funC' 
tiona of the ministera, who were tho ordinary organs 
of communication with tho resident, and to become 
the sole executor of his own purposes VThat tho^o 
purposes were, and in what mnmcT thoy wore ear- 
ned on was manifest from tho wliole course of tho 
government since its assumption by Snadnt All 
The appropriation of the profits of opjircssion had 
been in a great degree changed, but no chango had 
token place for tho benefit of tho people Tltc same 
abuse and mismanagement, tho same frightful ex- 
tortions which disgraced tho rovonuo collections 
under tho former govornroent, continual to pre- 
vail undinunigbod in extent or atrocity under that 
of Soadut Ali Tlio only difTtrenco was, that the 
entire fruits went into tho privato trcusurj of the 
sovertign, and ns parsimonj was a sinking feature 
in his character were carefully hoanh^J by him 
Formerly, a largo portion was npi)ropnatc<l bN thoM 
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^^llo «:ton(l between tlic jiiince and tlic jicoplc, and chap xmi 
the part \\hu'h reached llie io)al cnilei" fjinehl} 
di^'^ipatcd in ^^lld and tlmn"h(le‘J‘^ jMofusion “1 
cannot but feel.*’ «aid Colonel Scott, “that the nnn 
of the country, connnenced in a rei^i of ])iofn‘?ion 
and indolence, A\ill piogio'^'^ncl} }noceed in a lei^n 
of pai^;iinony and diligence ” 

No expel lenccd statesman indulge'; a mbioii so 
Utopian as the hope of ‘Silencing calunin} or seem- 
ing unnci'^al apjirobation The folly of tjuch an ex- 
pectation, if it exi'^ted. could ‘;caicel> be more ‘'tiih- 
ingly illnstiated than b} refeiencc to the ojmiions 
Bhich liAAC been at ^allOll‘; tunes exjnc'ssed on the 
inode of dealing adopted by the Biitish go\ern- 
nient of India with the states m subsidiaiy alliance 
Mitli It If the uniestiainccl exercise of the civil go- 
^erIlnlCllt — that is, the unrcstiaiiicd jiowerof giind- 
ing to the dust the mass of the people, and drying 
up the sources of piosjieiit) — be left in the hands 
of the native prince and his minions, the British go- 
^e^lment is accused of sujipoiting b} its authoiity 
abuses ■which it has the means of supjnessing. When 
it IS supposed to entertain an inclination to lestiain, 
ho'wevei cautiously and moderately, the powei of 
op2)ression, it is accused of ■vnolating treaties and 
invading the lights of independent ininces No 
statesman ■who feels confident m his own integrity 
■will regal d the clamour on either side, but those 
who live on the breath of popular applause, and 
apart fiom it find no satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of jieifoimmg then duty, cannot fail to see 
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CHAP xvn in the management of the snbsidiniy states difficnl 
ties, throng which It is Impossible for them to pass 
withont mcnrrfng the loss of the element bj which 
they lire 

The goveraor-genenJ of India, at the time under 
consideration, was not of this latter class- Ho was 
resolved to take the measures which appeared to 
him, nnder the Borroanding carciiinstanccs, the best 
nndeterred alike by fear of tho reproaches of tho«o 
who might choose to think, or to aflbet to thinl^ 
that he did either too httle or too mnch Uis an 
swer to tho representations of tho resident was to 
the effect, that the present condition of tho govorU'- 
ment appeared to preclude tho acquisition of tho 
mformatioa necessary to tho first step m tho pro- 
posed rofonus, that it was to bo hoped an applicn 
tion addressed to tho Vlrior by tho goronior-goncml 
BimiUtaneously with his communication to Colonel 
Scott, would romoTO all difilculty and establish tlio 
resident m tho degree of infiucnco and consideration 
which it was necessary lio should enjoy but if this 
expectation should bo disappointed the resident 
was to Insist in tho name of his suponor on tho 
Yuier placing bis government in such a state ns 
should afford the requisite means of information ns 
well os of carmng tho ncccssaiy military reforms 
completely and spccdilv Into effect The nominal ml 
nistor Hussein Rcra Khan \nis suppo«cd to offtr n 
bar to theso results Hfs master lii’itlilicld from him 
confidence, considomtion, and power His tnknt« 
wero not such as to make it dc^irohlo to retain 



nniTi'^H ninin: in iMn\. ITo 

liim in op]>o';i(ion (o (lio of (ho Vizici, nml niAr xmi 

(ho "o\crnor-p:onoial load} to n‘.‘:on( to hi-^ lo- 
nlo^al. duo proM«;ion lioing' made for In*' ‘^upjiorl and 
‘^afoty. ]>roMdcd (ha(, In*; ‘?nceo‘;‘'Or *>lionld he a 
]ioi*;on nncqiinooall} mcII di^'poscd (o oulti^a(c and 
nnpro\c the c\i‘;ting connection bet\i con the state 
of Glide and tlic Coinpaii} The ]iro]iosod inilitai} 
reform. llo^\c^Cl, ^^as declaicd to bo tlio great and 
iininodiatc object of the go\ernor-genoiar«: solici- 
tude Tin'*: point \\a‘: to be pres':cd Midi nni emitted 
carnc^tnc':*: and the Vi/a'cr’*: acqnie*:oence in the 
iicce^nrv nieasiiic': wa*: exjiectod to be totallv nn- 
qiialificd b} any condition*: not ncccs‘;aijly connected 

Midi it 

The occurrence about this time of a dispute be- 
tween the Vizier and jiart of his tioojis aObided 
such striking illustiation of tlic character of the 
prince, and of the relation siib*:i*:ling bctMcen him 
and his ainiy, that on this account it dc‘:encs notice. 

One of 111*: battalions stationed at LucknoM, icfiiscd 
to march to a part of the conntiy mIicic its sei vices 
Mere leqiiired until a portion of its aireais of pay 
weie dischaiged; foi Saadut Ah sciupulously ob- 
seived the good old native custom of keeping sol- 
dieis’ pay heavily m an ear, and never indulging his 
troops with the luxury of money till it was abso- 
lutely impossible to withhold it. On this occasion 
the Viziei was so disgusted with the piesumption of 
the lequest for the issue of pay long over due, that 
he declared his intention of actually complymg with 
the demand of the clamorous battalion, and then 
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CHAP xviL diflbandiDg it The resident approved of tho deter- 
mination first because the troops had shewn some 
symptoms of disaffection, and, secondly, becanso 
the gradual dismission of the Viziers battalions, 
when occasion might anse, seemed a desirable mode 
of preparing for the mtroduction of a general reform 
of the military establishment of Oudo m the manner 
desired by the governor-general But a settlement 
of accounts is, m the East alwap a matter of dif 
ficulty and the arrangement of tho claims of tho 
Vinera discontented battahons was not destined to 
form on ozception from a mle the extent of wlilch 
18 all but umvcrsal According to tho Vizier, only 
three months pay was due — tho battalion claimed 
five. This point iras a^usted, when another im 
pediment arose, Tho Vlzior required that tho dif 
ferent companies should proceed to the treasuiy of 
tho i»alacc, there to rocoivo payment and deliver up 
their arras and accoutrements The men nppre- 
licnded deception, and required tliat tho mono} 
should bo sent to their encampment or that n 
hostage should remain there as seennty for the 
duo performance of their sovereigns engagements 
Tho Bntish resident having found, bv an inqiac- 
tion of the accounts, that tho propo<od mode of 
adjustment was equitable and having also a«cor 
tained tliat the men refused to proceed to the ]»laro 
appointed for their payment and discharge wn*’ 
disjioseil to support the authority of the Vizier by 
tho employment of one of the Company s regiment*^ 
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But he ^^as not thoi ouglily ‘satisfied of tlic honest chap xvn. 
intentions of the piincc; and the discontented 
men, leposing confidence in linn yliich tliey ’with- 
held fioiii their master, sent a deputation to ex- 
plain to him then situation and ^Mshcs It -was 
stated on their behalf, that the want of pay 
had pioduced real di'^tress; that there was no com- 
mandant or head of the battalion tlnough whom 
they could regulaily apply to the Viziei ; and 
that the feeling of distmst, %\hich dctericd them 
fiom going to the palace in confonnity with the 
ordeis of the pi nice, was amply justified by the 
non-fulfilment of foimcr promises The resident 
took pains to satisfy the minds of the appli- 
cants, and they ajipoared disposed to submit. 

The existence of this disposition being communi- 
cated to the Viziei, lie, too, expressed himself satis- 
fied A depiecatory petition from the malcontents 
was presented to the piince thiough the Biitish 
resident, who, partaking of the feeling of distiust 
which peivaded not only the battalion in question, 
but all lanks and orders of men at Lucknow, gave 
the weight of his o^vn lecommendation to the course 
which he deemed most advisable — that the Viziei 
should accept the submission of the battalion, settle 
the arreais of pay in the manner proposed, and 
follow up the settlement by dismissal The Vizier 
consented with a graciousness worthy of his elevated 
station ; and promised that arrangements should be 
made foi carrying into effect on a specified day the 

VOL III N 
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CHAP xviLplaii supported by Colonel Scott, The ready nc 
quiescence of the prmco seems to have lulled tbo 
suspicions of the British resident, though ius c-xpo- 
nence of the tuIuo of the royal word might liaro 
been supposed sufficient to keep them a^^lko IIis 
account of his feelings, of the change ofTectcd m 
them, and of the cause of that change, shall bo 
given m his own words ‘ I had no approhcm^ion,” 
says he “ that he (the Vixior) would depart from 
his engagements, or that any obstruction on his sldo 
would be thrown m the way of a fnal conclusion 
How great, then, was my astonishment, to find 
that the persons employed to adjust tho accounts 
bod commanded tho attendance at tho palaco of 
four of tho native officers by name for tho purpose 
of settling a domaud of sovoral thousand rupees 
which they said had been brought forward bv tho 
former commandant of tho battahon, who has boon 
ten months In confinement, which sum was to bo 
deducted from tho nggregato amount of pay duo to 
tho battahon, I sent n message to tho Nawniib 
(Vlnor), remonstrating ogainst this new and unsea 
Bonablo demand which, if justly fonneil, ought to 
ha\o been included in tho account originall) fur 
nished for my inspection Tho Isawmib (Vizier) 
under tho most solemn assurances, and with many 
solid arguments on tho policy of gooil faith dcclareil 
Ills firm resolution of adhering to the settlement 
but bis excellency went out this morning to a garden 
of Almas s, about eight miles from the cit\ without 
leaving an) instructions for tht ndju'itmcnt of nr 
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counts or pa}Tncnt of ai rears.”’ Against tins scan- chap xvii. 

daloiis brcacli of honesty Colonel Scott icnionstratcd, 
and, ultimately, tlnoiigh Ins exeitions, the tioops re- 
ceived then pay. 

This preliminary being over, they deposited their 
aims and dispersed vithout tumult or disorder The 
conduct of the resident throughout these pioceed- 
ings scaicely seems to lequire apology. If any bo 
necessaiy, it is furnished in his omi appeal to the 
govemoi -general for an indulgent construction 
“ If,” said he, “ m the course of this tiansaction 
any pait of the conduct pursued by me should ap- 
pear to your loidship exceptionable, I tiust to your 
loidship’s liberal consideration of the embariass- 
ments a man must laboui under where artifice is 
opposed to plain dealing, where the crimes of the 
accused oiigmate m the faults of the government, 
and wheie, undei the mask of vigour, attempts aie 
made to draw me into a participation of a measure 
of cmel and unjust severity for the gratification of 
avarice ” 

Such was the situation of Colonel Scott — such 
has been and still is the situation of those holdmg 
appointments similar to his. Sm rounded on every 
side by temptations to en, the most mflexible de- 
termmation and the most cautious discretion are 
indispensable to the creditable discharge of their 
onerous duties 

But it IS time to return to the progi’ess of the 

* Letter of Colonel Scott to governor-general, 4tli October, 

1799, published in Parliamentary Papers 

N 2 
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CHAP^CTii negobstion for carrying into effect the goYemor- 
geneml s TieirB of military reform In ansiver to a 
letter from the goveraor-generol already referred to 
the Vhaer declared that the adrantngcs, both imme- 
diate and ftiture, of a reform m his mihtary esta- 
blishment trere more strongly impressed on Uis own 
mind than on that of his illostnous correspondent 
and that he ironld, inthoQt a moment s delay, con- 
sult with Colonel Scott njton what was ]>mcticablc, 
and communicate the result of their joint dehbora 
tlona. This promise was fulfilled in the manner 
UHunl with the Vinor— -it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in point of fact, it was not fulfilled at all 
Colonel Scott described tbo character and habits of 
this pnnee with equal troth and brevity “ Ills 
excellency, " said he, “ is a man mconecirably dif- 
ficult to deal with under an obsorninco of the com- 
mon forms due to respect and dcconim Ills ready 
and thorough acquiescence in the propriety of almost 
every measure proposed to him procludos discussion 
but the execution Is neglected by a total disregard 
of promise, or evaded by a flimsy subterfuge ” The 
promised communication of the Vizier s Bcntlmcnts 
not omiing tUo govomor-goncral again addrc^'^cd n 
letter to him representing the obligation of the Com 
pany to defend the prince s dominions , the insuffi 
cicncy for tlio purpose of tbo number of IJntish 
troops ordinarily stationed within tlicm the danger 
impending from the intcntloas of Zemaun Sliah 
and po<sihI) from other sources the ncce<ritr of an 
nugmeutattou of the l)ritl«h force ond the n*a'ly 
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nieaus of providing for the cost by disbanding the chat xvii 
disoideily battalions, vliich ■n'eic a source not of 
stiength but of weakness. The letter concluded by 
intimating that the Biitish tioops m Oiide would be 
immediately leinfoiced by a portion of the proposed 
augmentation ; the remainder were to follow at a 
futiu’e period 

The justice of this measure must be deteiTnmed 
b)’’ the conditions of the tieat}’’ under which the 
relative claims of the Viziei and the Biitish govern- 
ment aiose — its expediency, by the ciicumstances 
under which it was resoited to. 

The tieaty was that concluded by Lord Teign- 
mouth and Saadut Ali on j^lacmg that prince upon 
the tin one This instrument formally lecogmzed 
the obligation mcuiied by the East-India Company 
undei former treaties, of defending the dominions of 
the Vizier against all enemies ; it bound the Vizier 
to pay a specified amount of subsidy for an Enghsh 
force to be continually stationed in his teiritoiies, 
which force was never to be less than ten thousand 
strong; “and if at any time it should become necessary 
to augment the troops of the Company m Oude be- 
yond the number of thirteen thousand men, including 
Europeans and natives, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
the Nawaub Saadut All Khan,” agieed “to pay the 
actual diffeience occasioned by the excess above that 
number”^ The possible augmentation of the foice 
beyond thirteen thousand is here clearly contem- 
plated and provided for A question arises, who was 

* Seventh article of treaty 
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CHAP iviL to judge of the necessity t and to this the treaty gives 
no answer If the Vmer it might happen that a 
pnnce, who, hke Soadnt Ab, was at onco under the 
influence of an extreme love of money and a head- 
strong will, might, with a view to the gratiflcatlon 
of his passions, deny the necessity, when its existence 
was clear to every one else , and if his denial were to 
determine the question, the country might bo over 
run by enemies, whose subsequent expulsion might 
occasion to the Company on amount of trouble and 
of loss which better provision would havo averted 
The Company, it is to be remembered, were bound 
not merely to assist the Vidor with specified amount 
of force for the defence of his dominions — they wore 
bound efficiently to defend them , and to require 
them to do this, with a force inadequate to the oxi 
gencics of the case, would bo altogether unroasonablo 
and absurd The obligation to defend tho territory 
of Oude involved tho obligation of allotting a suffi 
dent force for tho duty if thirteen thousand men 
were insufficient, they were bound to employ more, 
for tho country was to bo defended absolutely and 
unreservedly Tho obligation which tho Company 
had undertaken was therefore accompanied by the 
right of dotonnlniDgupon tho necessity for an increase 
of force If the right rested with any other jiarty, 
tho result would be, tliat the Company might bo 
lawfully called upon to perform an impo<«lbilIty 
Some misapprehension may have arisen from the 
manner in which the operation of tlio seventh nrti 
elo of Lonl Tcignmoutlis treatj is ndvtritMl to In 
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the Icttci to tlic Vizior It is said, “ Tlic scvcntli chap xvii 
aihclc of the tioaty concluded Midi your excel- 
lency hy Sii John Shoie, plo^ides for the occasional 
augmentation of the Comj^any’'^ tioops in your cx- 
cellenc}’s doniinions ' Tins is not stiictly accuiatc ; 
the Molds of the tieaty are, “if, at any tunc, it 
should hccomo ncccssai}’^ to augment the tioops of 
the Coinpany in Oude,” the pioMsion is geneial 
— it lefers not to the auinncntation bciiio; eithei 
occasional or pennanent Indeed, the paiagiajdi of 
the lettci picccding that in mIucIi occuis the rcfei- 
ence to the poM'cr of augmentation as only occa- 
sional must have <=atisfied the Vizier that that uliich 
M’as pioposcd M’as designed to he pcimanciit “ It 
might not be in the poorer of tlicBritish govcinment,” 
it is said, “ on a sudden emeigcncy to leinforcc the 
tioops ill your excellency’s country with suflicient 
expedition; my linn ojmiion tlieicfoie is, that the 
Company can in no othei manner fulfil efTectually 
their engagement to ‘ defend the dominions of youi 
excellency against all enemies,’ than by maintain- 
ing constantly m those dommions such a foice as 
shall at all tunes be adequate to your effectual pro- 
tection, independently of any leinforcemeut M'hich 
the exigency might otherwise lequiie, but Mdiich 
might not be dis2iosable in piopei season.” The 
vicM^s of the govemor-geneial were thus most cleaily 
and distinctly exjilained 

Should it be said, that if the above constniction 
of the tieaty be coiiect, the Viziei, as to the ex- 
pense of supporting the Biitish foice, uns altoge- 
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CH AP x vii ther at the mercj of the Bntish government — this 
IB qmte true He placed himself nt their morcj bj 
delegating to them the defence of his domimons. 
His ■weakness reqmred support — he consented to re- 
ceive it from a powerfiil neaghbour He had placed 
hims elf in a condition of dependence, and ha'ving 
agreed to purchase certam advantages upon cortam 
terms, he had no right to object to those terms 
being enforced. The right of tho English govern- 
ment "was not indeed to be pressed to its tail extent 
without reason but if reason existed, he coold not 
justly question its exercise 

This leads to tho second point of inquiry — 
whether at tho time it was expedient to call upon 
the Vuier to entortain on increased number of 
British troops ? and this admits of a very ready an 
gwor Ondo was menaced by Zomnun Shah who liad 
not only thrcntcDod mvasioD bat advanced to Lahore 
to carry his design into effect Tnio it was, tliat 
alarmed for tho safotj of his power at home lie had 
suddenly retreated , but his return at a convenient 
season ivns fairly to bo expected Scindia, too, mus 
believed to ebensb designs unfaTonrabicto tho peace 
of Oude Tho Roliillns, always turbulent and dis- 
contented, were ready to embarh in tlio occupation 
they loved, and every part of the Vfriers dominlom* 
was overrun with disorder crime, mi^rv and dl«- 
afibction Tlio state of tho Viziers arm) has been 
already noticed but it may not bo improjK-r to qiioti 
a few rcmarkB on this subject from roinmmiimtions 
^\rittc^ a fen months before this |K.no<l In Sir 
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Jnincs CiBig, b]io commanded the Biitisli foicc in chap xvii 
Glide. “As to the ISaAiaub’s troops,” lie said, “ it 
IS impossible foi me to coincyto your lordship a 
moie decided opinion as to their imllity than I ha^e 
already had the honour of communicating to }our 
loidship With the Aiew, lioBeAcr, of diaAvmg from 
them the only senice Avhicli it seemed ]iossibIe to 
hope for, I picsscd strongly foi the appointment of 
General Martine to tlie command of those stationed 
in Roliilcund, bIiicIi the NaAiaub has acceded to.” 

He adds shortly afteniards, “ it is exticmcly diffi- 
cult to combat the obstacles Aihich aiise fiom the 
extreme pusillanimity and soidid aiaricc of the 
Naivaub ” And in illustration of this position Sir 
James Craig adds * “ I am well assuied that the Na- 
waub’s tioops aie neither amied nor clothed, nor is 
theie a gun in the district nhich is put under Gene- 
ral Mai tine’s command that can be made use of. In 
consequence of our repiesentations he has piomised 
to send some guns; but he declaies that he has 
neithei aians noi clothing beyond what he must fm- 
msh to the battalions that he keeps neai his person ” 

But though these tioops were in a state which Avould 
haA^e rendeied them AMuelcss against an enemy, 
they weie not Avithout the power of producing in- 
ternal misclnef In another lettei Sir James Craig 
says “ I know not what to say -with lespect to the Na- 
waub’s tioops I would be content that they should 
be useless, but I dread their being dangerous, unless 
some step is taken Avitli regard to them. I should 
be almost as unAvillmg to leave them behmd me as I 
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CHAP xviL ehonld be to leaye a fortress of the enemy The 
Nawaub is highly unpopular, and of all lus subjects, 
I bebeve he would least expect attachment from his 
army Now in the foce of all these sources of 
danger to the state which the East-India Company 
were bound to protect from all enemies — ^with the 
prospect of inTamon by a prmce who had recently 
truTersed without much difficulty a considcmblo 
portion of the countries between his own and that 
of the Vmer, and whose lutoro progress throngh the 
remainder could not bo regarded as impracticable — 
with cause for distrusting the pacific disposition of 
a powerful and treacherous Mohratta chief on the 
very borders of Oude — with these penis without 
and with on oppressed peoplo and a disorderly mob, 
called by courtesy an army ^^thID would tho go- 
vernor-general bavo been Justified in congmtnlating 
himself that m tho north west, at least, all was 
quiet, and In tho exercise of this sootlnng belief, 
Ica>'ing that part of India without additional defence? 
Ho might have delayed strengthening tho British 
force in Oudo till Scindia was in tho Donb, and 
Zomaun Shah at Dollij proclaiming from thcnco tho 
restoration of tho Mahometan empire of India, the 
RohiUa chiefs in arms, and tho rabblo soldioiy of 
Saadnt All socking their fortunes in the best wnj 
tliat the universal confusion might ofTer lio might 
have awakened from a dream of socunty to learn that 
one or several or all of these events had taken place 

• TTte two ktters from wlilch these citrmcts arc tahen will l< 
foQiKl m lit Tolamc of the Wcflcrley D(»r®tebe* 
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and then have proceeded to express to the home go- chap xvii 
vemment his regiet for the misfortunes that had oc- 
cuiied, his astonishment and sonow at the mfa- 
tuation of the Vizier, and his earnest deteimmation 
to do all within his power to letiieve the disasters 
which he might have assumed no human foiesight 
could have anticipated , but the Earl of Momington 
was not a man to fold his arms in supmeness, and 
cast the responsibihty of ill success upon fortune 
— events found him prepared for their ainval. In 
preparing for them, though he steadily kept in view 
the gieat principles of justice and model ation, he 
despised that affected regard for them which seeks 
temporaiy popularity by the saciifice of impoitant 
interests. He could not but know, that m mtei- 
posing to save the Vizier finm the consequences of 
his own folly, he should incur some obloquy from the 
piejudiced, the inconsiderate, the ignorant, or the 
base; but this consideration weighed not against 
a regard for the peace of India, and for the honoui 
and security of the British name and dominion. He 
saw that a legard to these objects called for a cer- 
tain com’se of policy — ^that such a course was at the 
same time calculated to benefit the mlei and people 
of Oude, though the former, blmded by his passsions, 
saw it not ; and, being satisfied on these great 
lioints, he kept on his way, undismayed by difficul- 
ties, and undeterred by the fear of misrepresen- 
tation 

A new scene was now about to open at Luck- 
now The Vizier had foi some time been in the 
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CHAP xviL babit of dwelling, m hla conversations with the 
British resident, on tho impossibility of his conduct- 
ing the affairs of the country So frequently Iiad 
this occurred, that the resident stated ho had boon 
led to conjecture that the pnnce had it m contem- 
plation to retire from the cares and fatigues of go- 
vernment. This sonnise he hod never commtmlcafod 
to the govomor-general, and ho imputes Ins gilenco to 
vanoufl causes — tho apparent absurdity of tho expec- 
tation, and the coontenanoi afforded to a contrarj 
bchef by the conduct of tho Vizicr, in meditating 
state regulations, projecting buildmgs, and making 
household orraDgomenfa, implying tho jntontioa of 
permanently residing at Lucknow If, however tho 
resident had over boon led to form tho coijjocturo 
referred to, it was his duty to havo intJmatod it to 
tho authority which ho served not, indeed, ns a 
matter deserving much attention, hut as tho occa 
sionol result produced upon his mind by tho con 
Tcrsation of tho Virier It is a primary dut} of sucli 
an officer to keep his government advised not only 
of evciy thing of political interest tliat occurs at 
tbo eceno of Ids duties, but of Ins own impressions, 
whether fixed or variable with rogtml to them 
Tho time, however arrinxl when Colonel Scott 
had something more than his own corjccturcs to 
communicate Tho Vizier mode a formal avorvnl of 
his desire and resolution to rohnqubh a govcminont 
which ho dccinrtti IlfIn'^!If unable to manage either 
uith satisfaction to hiinself OF' — and In this resjiect 
the ndnii sion was certaliib as litoralh true an It 
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was apparently candid — with advantage to his sub- chap xvii. 
jects Colonel Scott made some remarks tending 
to shew that, by following his advice, the affairs 
of the coimtiy might be administered for the be- 
nefit of the people, and at the same time Bith 
ease and reputation to the piince. The Viziei le- 
plied that tins might be so, but it was impossi- 
ble for one person to judge of the feelings of an- 
other; that his mind was not disposed to the caies 
and fatigues of go^ ernuient ; that he was fiimly 
resolved to retire from them; and that, as one of his 
sons would be laised to themusnud, his name would 
leiuain At a subsequent period of the confeience, 
he added, that in lelinqmshmg the go-vernment he 
lenounced every thought of mterfeiing in its con- 
cerns, 01 of residing vithin its limits ; that the money 
he possessed was sufficient for his own support, and 
for the attainment of eveiy gratification in a private 
station — which was certainly the fact , but he desiied 
to stipulate for a due provision being made for his 
sons, and for the other branches of his family, whom 
he meant to leave at Luclcnow. 

In reporting to the govemor-general the inten- 
tion of the Vizier, together with the substance of 
several conversations held with him on the subject, 

Colonel Scott suggested certam points for consi- 
deration One of these was, whether it would not 
be more advisable, if the Vizier’s consent could be 
obtained, that the abdication, instead of being con- 
fined to his own pemon, should also extend to his 
posterity In connection with this suggestion, it is 
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CHAP XTTL nght to state, that though the Vizier had sons, none 
of them trero legitimate. Another qaestion raised by 
the resident related to the dispo<?d of the treasure 
loft by the former Vmer This had been removed 
by Saadut Ah from the pnbhc treasury to the female 
apartments of his palace, and it was conjectured that 
this stop might have been talen in contemplation 
of the design of relinquishing the government Tlio 
debts of the Viriere brother, to whose place and 
treasure Saadut All had succeeded, wore consider 
able, and no part of them had been paid Salaries 
wore doe to public servants, and a considerable 
amount of allowances to pensioners. All these 
claims it was probable Saadut All meant to ovado. 
Colonel Scott had rocommended that tho Vizier 
should himself wnte to tho govomor-gcncral This 
ho declined on tho ground that there was no ono 
about him to whom ho could confide so doheato an 
ofiair and ho desired the resident to draw up a 
jraper m Persian, embodying tho views of tho 
prince ns previously cxplmncd, for transmission to 
tho goTcmor-gcncrai which was accordingly done. 
It is unneco^f'ury to trace minutely the proccetl 
ings which followed It will bo sufijcient to state 
that, in rofcroncc to tho venous communica- 
tions which ho had received, tho govcraor-gcncml 
transmitted a senes of instructions to tho resi- 
dent n draft of a proposed treaty, and a |tapcr ex- 
planatory of tho views of tho TJntidi govoninicnt 
sjKK’iallj' intcndcil for the poru^al of tlio Vfrhr 
The tendency of thc«e document'* xras rather to 
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discourage the meditated step of abdication than chap xvii 
otherwise The go'v ernor-general saw that many 
advantages would result from it, if the entire ad- 
ministration of the government, cnal and military, 
weie tiansferied to the Company; hut he saw also 
that the leahzation of those advantages would he 
greatly impeded if the abdication of Saadut Ali 
was to he followed by the establishment of a suc- 
cessor. The ceitamty that the evils by which the 
countiy was afflicted would be continued undei such 
an anangement, and the possible inconveniences 
to Saadut Ah himself, were pointed out, and the re- 
presentation was fatal to the Vizier’s lesolution. He 
1 ejected the condition pioposed to be attached to 
his letnement, and declaied that, as the appointment 
of a successoi was objected to, he was ready to 
abandon his design, and letain the chaige of the 
government Whether he had ever entei tamed any 
smceie intention of lelmquishmg it, is a question on 
which it IS mipossible to ainve at any satisfactoiy 
conclusion. 

The dehvery of the letter to the Vizier, announcing 
the march of a body of the Company’s troops to aug- 
ment the British force in Oude, had been deferred 
pending the pioceedmgs aiising out of the Viziei’s 
professed desire to abdicate. When that project 
was abandoned, the letter was piesented The pro- 
posed leinforcement also mai’ched without fuidher 
delay, and after multiplied subterfuges and evasions 
on the pait of the Viziei, the piocess of disbanding 
his disoideily battalions commenced The accom- 
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CHAP xvu plishment of this necessaiy measure required much 
care to axert dangerous consequences , but tho re- 
quisite care was not wnntmg and tho British autho- 
nties takmg an mterest in tho inspection of tho ac- 
counts, and tho due discharge of arrears, tho business 
proceeded with less difficulty than could have been 
anticipated and without any disturbance of serious 
character 

While some progress was thus making in reform- 
mg the military affinrs of Oude, its civil government 
remained in the same wretched circumstances by 
which it had over been chametenaed. Tho Vliior 
took advantage of this to intimate the probability 
of on approaching failure of his engagements with 
tho British government This step accclorated a 
measure really necessary and important, but which 
tho ViBcr was most especially anxious to post- 
pone — an inquirv into tho cause of that misery 
and disorder which was unncrwdlv spread over 
tho fertile country subject to his administration 
That cause, as pointed out hy the go^'cmnr-gonoml 
was the government Adverting to tho commu- 
nication from tho Viricr tho govcmor-gonoml, in 
addressing Colonel Scott says “ Had tho tem- 
toncs of Chide been subject to tho frequent or 
occasional devastations of an enemy— liad tlicy 
been visited by unfavourable semsons other 

calamities wliicli impair the public prosperity tho 
rapid dcclmo of the Viziers revenues miglit 
be imputed to other causes than a dofi'ctln 
ndministmtion But no Rich palnmllout Mdtn- 
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tioiis have afflicted the plo^ince of Oiule, while, chap xvii 
m consequence of the piotectioii bIucIi it deiives 
fiom the piesence of the Biitish foices, it has been 
maintained, togctliei Bitli all the Company’s pos- 
sessions oil this side of India, in the iininteiiiipted 
enjo)'ment of peace A defective admimstiation of 
tlie goveinmeiit is therefore tlie only cause wliich 
can liaie pioduced so maiked a diffeience between 
the state of his excellency’s dominions and that of 
the contiguous tcriitoiies of the Company While 
the teiritoiies of the Company have been advancing 
progiessively during the last ten yeais m prospeiity, 
population, and opulence, the dominions of the 
Vizier, though enjoying equal advantages of tran- 
quillity and secuiity, have rapidly and piogiessively 
deebned.”"^ A detail of paiticulars would amply 
bear out the general lemaiks above quoted “ I 
have lepeatedly repiesented to youi excellency,” 
said the goveraor-geneial, addressing the Viziei, 

“ the effects of the ruinous expedient of anticipating 
the collections — the desti-uctive piactice of leahzing 
them by foice of aims — the annual diminution of the 
jummaf of the country — the precanous tenure by 
which the aumils and farmers hold their posses- 
sions — the miseiy of the lowei classes of the people, 
absolutely excluded from the piotection of the go- 
vernment — and the uttei insecmity of life and pio- 

* Letter from governor- general to Colonel Scott, 22nd Ja- 
nuary, 1801 
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CHAP xviL perty tliroughout; the province of Oudo. ** These 
positaons ore lUnstrated hj reference to facts then of 
recent occurrence, nnd the roprcsontation being* 
addressed to the Viner, the truth of the alleged 
facts would have been impugned had it been possi 
ble The Vizier indeed had admitted the misorablc 
condition of his revenue administration, nnd all 
authorities concur m exhibitmg the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete nnarchv 
Under these circumstances the contmued payment 
of the British subsidy could not reasonably be relied 
upon , and tlia Vuner himself had by bis own sug- 
gestions, lent encouragement to those apprehensions 
which on other grounds, there was abundant reason 
to entertain 

It bos been soon that, at an early ponod of his 
administration the Marquis Wellesley had boon 
impressed with the neccssit} of obtaining tcmtonal 
socunty for a part, at least of the Virfers pecuniary 
engagements with the British government f The 
desire of abdication, which at one time the Viner 
entertained or nOcctcd to entertain, suggested an 
other mode of arrangement, which the govornor- 
gcncrnl now instructed the ro<>idont nt Liiohnow 
to press upon the consldemtion of the pnnee 
This was the entire transfer of the go^emmcnt 
of the country, civil ns well as mllitarv, to tlio 
Companv under suitable provisions for the main 

• Letter from Rormior pmtTil to MrtfT 8th Aprfl 1801 

t *Ve in 
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tenaiicc of tlic Yi/icr and his family Colonel Scott chap xvii. 
Avas directed to prepaie the di.ift of a tieaty foi this 
purpose, on the model of the tieat}’’ concluded with 
the Kajah of Tanjore and that projiosed to the 
Viziei at the peiiod of his meditated abdication 
In flaming such a treaty, the resident was iiisti acted 
to keep in ^iew its piimaiy objects — the abolition 
of abuses, and the substitution of “ a n ise and bene- 
Tolent plan of government, calculated to mspiic the 
people mtli confidence in the secuiity of piopeity 
and of life; to encouiagc industry; to piotect the 
fruits of honest laboui, and to establish older and 
submission to the just authoiity of the state, on the 
solid foundations of giatitude foi benefits leceived 
and expectation of continued secunty ” but he was, 
at the same time, to defei to the inclinations and 
prejudices of the Vizier, as far as might be com- 
patible with the attainment of the mam objects of 
the treaty. The draft, when prepared, was to be 
submitted to the Viziei If on receiving it he might 
manifest any disposition to accede to its general prin- 
ciples, but should desiie some paiticulai modifica- 
tions, his suggestions were to be reseived foi the 
decision of the governor-general. But as it was 
obviously moie piobable that he would i eject the 
proposal altogether, this result was provided for. 

In that case the resident was to fall back on the 
plan which the goveinor-geneial had entertained 
from the moment of his entering on the duties of 
his office, and probably from an earlier period The 
Vizier was to be informed that the funds for the 

o 2 
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CHAP xviL regnlor payment of the subsidy must bo placed 
■u-ithout delay beyond the bamrd of failure, and for 
this purpose the cession of tomtory of adequate 
extent was to be required The Doab iucluduig 
the tnbuto from FurrueVabad xras to form part of 
the temtoiy to be thus demanded and Rohilcund 
pointed out ns an ollgiblo addition The possession 
of these provinces by the English uould tend to 
romovo the Visior from foreign connections and 
foreign sources of danger, and it urns suggested 
that their transfer \roald bo less mortifying to him 
than that of any other portions of Ids dominions, 
inasmuch as they ucro not part of the more ancient 
possessions of his honsc, but had been acquired for 
it by the British arms. 

Tho absence of the Vizier on a hunting CTcursion, 
and tho subsequent celebration of a Mahometan 
festival delayed for some time the execution of tho 
orders of the govcmor-gencraL V^icn tho draft of 
tho proposed treaty ‘mis at length Buhmittcil to tho 
Vincr, his deportment was such as aiTordetl no chio 
to his probaMe dcc;sJoD JIo reeeJied Iho dmfr 
■with a letter addressed to him b) tho go\cmor- 
gcncral without any manifestation of emotion and 
engaged to communicate with Colonel Scott on tho 
sulycct as soon as ho should have full) con^Iilcreil 
it. Two days afterwnnls a second coiiftixiico 
took place when the Vizier though ho did not 
positncly reject the first propixil — tlmt of tho 
total relinquishment of the government of Oudi to 
tho Company— ^InplajMl a strong repugnance to it 
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Colonel Scott ciulea\ome(l to reconcile him to the chap xvii 
ainmgenient by an aj)peal to his patriotic feelings, 
hut the attempt Mas a failure. The resident having 
suggested that the saciifice of feeling on the pait of 
the ^'izier Mould be compensated by the satisfac- 
tion Minch ho M’ould deiivc fiom Mitnessing the 
increasing piospciity of the country and the hap- 
jmiess of the people imdci the management of the 
Biitish goveinmcnt, the jnince answered with gieat 
candour, that, imdei the ciicumstances in Mhich he 
should be placed, the contemplation of these things 
would not afford him the smallest gratification. He 
referied to a Icttei of advice addressed to his 
predecessor by Lord CornMalhs, Mhich, though it 
contained stiong recommendations foi the introduc- 
tion of vaiious refoims in the diffeient blanches of 
goveimnent, left the execution of the proposed 
measuies to the hands of the Vizier and his inims- 
tei-s To this theie M'as an obvious ansM'er Lord 
CornM'alhs quitted India m August, 1793 the con- 
vei’sation in Mhich his advice M’-as thus refeired to 
took place on the 26th Febiuaiy, 1801. The in- A d isoi 
teival M"as little less than eight yeai’s, and not one 
step had been taken, either by the leigmng Viziei 
or his piedecessor, towards caripng into effect any 
poition of the salutaiy suggestions offered to them 
This, as the resident aigued, shewed either that the 
advice M^as disiegarded, oi that the poM^er of acting 
upon it was wanting, the latter supposition being 
countenanced by the desire which the Viziei had 
some time before piofessed to abdicate The Viziep 
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CHAP XVII farther represented that his o^vn payments of sub- 
sidy had been punctnal, while those of his prede- 
cessor had been irregnlar, and he urged that it 
would be time enough to demand security when 
failure actually took place. To this it was on 
swered, that if that period were waited for it would 
then not be withm the reach of human wisdom or 
power to retnovo tho afTairs of an cihausted and 
depopulated country The Vmer might have been 
reminded of his own expressed apprehension of its 
approach ® 

After making some remarks on tho proposed 
catabhshmont of courts of justice, to which tho 
pnnee seemed to entertain groat dislike, ho re- 
quested to bo famished, on a future day, with some 
account of tho second proposal — that which was 
confined to tho domand of tomtory as a socurit} 
for tho claims of the British gorcnimcnt wJdch 
was aiTorded Being now jn po<»c*sion of the 

• The TxJcncc and oppretRon cicmicd m rttilinng the rt 
renoe have been adverted to bnt it it farther to be obwred 
tbiit the \'mer teems to bare itiained h» claim for the credit of 
poncluality qatto at for os armmttancet wirranted Thongh no 
actual default had uc c u r r e d there had been cotniderable he*iU 
tKm In payment at oppemrt from a pa»Fage in n letter 

from the govemor genenJ to Mr I<umidcn Colonel Scott a pre 
deceiwr I wifh ** eaid bu lord»hip the Nawnab could ko 
that it rrould be a more dxgni6cd courte to pay hit tuVddy with 
oat pivmg me the trouble of importuning him He regularly 
falls into orrear and at regularly poyt up the arrear whenever be 
learnt from me that it lias attrncted my notice ould It rwt be 
more for lus honour and for my case if he wonld not aalt for 
my tpphcaljoo but pay punctunlly as the rnb^idy Ureotne^ due ? 
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entile vieAvs of tlie governor-geueial, the Vizier chap xvii 
formally and distinctly i ejected both branches of 
the alternative submitted to him He could not, he 
said, Avitli his ovn hands, exclude himself fiom his 
patiimomal dominions, " foi,” he naively asked, 

“ Avhat advantage should I deiive fi*om so doing — 
nor could he consent to any positive territorial ces- 
sion by "svay of security foi the Biitish subsidy ; and 
the reason assigned for this refusal is truly wondei- 
ful, when consideied in relation to the charactei and 
conduct of the Viziei. “ I expect,” said he, “ to 
deiive the most substantial profits fiom biinging 
into a flounshing condition this country, which has 
so long been in a state of waste and ruin; by a 
separation of territory my hopes of these substantial 
profits would be entiiely cut ofif”’ How lamentable 
was it that the Vizier’s good intentions had so long 
slumbeied — how extraordmaiy that they should 
awaken just at the moment when security foi his 
engagements was demanded. He had occupied the 
musnud for seveial years, and during that period, 
eithei fiom inabihty or indisposition, he had done 
nothing to lescue the country from that state of 
“ waste and mm” into which it had fallen, but the 
pleasuie of continuing to be acknowledged lord of 
this “ heiitage of woe” was not to be lehnquished, 
and m the hope of letaming it he had recourse to 
lepresentations to which no person of soimd mind 
could give even a qualified behef. They leceived 
far moie attention than they mented The gover- 
noi -general addressed a lettei to the Vizier, tendei- 
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CH AP x YH mg’ ngmn the two proposals for acceptance, and 
answenng at great length the objections of tho 
prmce, shewing that there was no hope for tho 
abohtion of the mass of abnses bj which tho country 
was oremm but m its transfer to tho Bntish go- 
vernment , and whether this desirablo event should 
fake place or not, exhibiting the right of that go- 
vernment to demand adequate security that its in- 
terests shonld not bo involved in tho general ruJu 
“ It would be vain and fnntlcs8,”6aid tho go\crnor- 
genornl, to attempt this arduous task** — that of 
thorough and offectnal reformation — ‘ by partial 
mtorferonce, or by imperfect modifications of a 
system of which every principle is fomidcd in error 
and impolicy and every instnunent tainted witli 
iryustico and corruption After long and maturo 
deliberation,'’ ho contlnaod I offer to your excel 
Icncy a renewal of ray former docJnmtion, that tho 
pro>1nco of Oudo cannot othonriio bo preserved 
than by the gradual end regular operation of a 
system of odmimstration founded on principles of 
substantial justice and of comprcheosivo 2 >oIlcy, and 
enforced by all the power and energy of tho Ungllsh 
government” After illustrating some of the nd- 
\'aiitagc8 of this plan bo added, “ but wlmtovcr 
maj be your excellency s Bcntimcnts ^rith reganl to 
tho first proportion, tho right of tho Comi>anv to 
demand a cession of tcmlory adequate to tho seen 
nty of tho funds ncec**^ry for dofraving the ox- 
|>cnso of our dcftn‘»i\e engagements with vour ex 
rcllemi IS indisjuitaMc " T/iat right uas rcatcil 
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principally upon the notorious facts, that the evils chap xvii 
and abuses of the existing system of administration 
had gieatly impaiied the lesources of the state, and 
the well-giouuded mfeiencethat the causes of decay 
would continue to operate with increased and acce- 
lerated effect, until ultimately the prince should 
become unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
Company. The pretended expectations of the Vi- 
ziei weie justly met by an inquir}", whether he could 
leasouably hope to induce the governor-general, by 
this unsupported assertion, to lest the mteiests of 
tlie Company in the province of Oude on a founda- 
tion so precarious and msecuie as the expectation of 
an improvement obstiucted by the whole system of 
the Vizier’s government, and by every relative cir- 
cumstance in the state of his affaiis 

The Vizier continued to withhold his assent to 
either proposal, and to endeavour, by a resort to all 
possible arts of evasion and delay, to defer the final 
settlement of the questions at issue between the 
British government and himself. At last he deter- 
mined on a list of conditions or stipulations, to 
which he desired the assent of the govemor-geneial 
before agreeing to the required cession of territoiy. 

They were in number eighteen, and related to a gieat 
variety of subjects. The fii’st was a very character- 
istic one It refeiTed to the payment of the debts of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah, for which the Vizier congiatulated 
himself he was not accountable, and, moreover, 
avowed that he was unable to piovide ; and, refeiring 
to the non-iesponsibility of the Company, seemed 
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CHAP ivii to infer that their government ■would coniuni the 
exemption •whidi he claimed for himself Other of 
the Viziers demands pomted m the same direction 
The fourth -would appear on a cursoiy reading to 
be little more than idle verbiage , but it had a deep 
and important meaning It ran thus — “ Whatovor 
heroditojy rights of this state descended to the Jato 
Nawanh Azoff al-Dowlah now devolve upon mo his 
successor, let me enjoj such ri^ts exclizsivolj and 
let all the inheritances of mj ancestors and tlio 
whole of tbo ngbts attached to mj famil;* centre In 
me, and lot no person interfere in or assume thorn ” 
Colonel Scott was sufficiontlj acquainted with native 
diplomacy and with the character of the Vizier to 
be induced to suspect that more was meant than 
met the eye Ho Imagined that it might bo in- 
tended to recognize the right of the Viricr to appro- 
priate tho property of tbo Dbo Begum, and inth 
some hesitation this construction ^^ls nclcnowlcdgod 
by a moulavy retained by tbo Vizier to bo tho cor- 
rect one 

This "was, therefore, an indication of a do«<ign on 
tho port of tho pnneo to resort to tho sanio means 
of enriching Ins treasury which liad liccn practised 
by his predecessor under the patronage of Warren 
Hastings. It was behoved that in addition to tho 
strong appetite for accumulation which tho Vizier 
manifested at nil times nnd under nil circumstances 
there was a pocuHor reason for tho attention which 
ho thus bestowd! on the rcpiitctl wealth of tlit 
l>ogum With the mou probablr of ►cciiniig 
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during lier own life, the enjp)nnent of that wealth, chap xvii 
she had proposed to the Biitish government to make 
the Company her heii The impiudence of the 
begum, or of some of her dependants, had, it was 
supposed, suffered the seciet to leach the ears of the 
Yizier, and the mysteiious article by which he 
sought to fortify his claims to succeed to all that 
was enjoyed oi inherited by his predecessor was 
apprehended to have been the result. The resident 
veiy fairly took occasion to contiast this article 
with the first, in which he disclaimed the debts of 
the prince whom he succeeded He claimed all the 
property which his pi edecessor possessed, oi to which 
he Avas entitled, but he would have nothing to do vrith 
that pnnce’s habilities Colonel Scott mqmred by 
what iTile of eqmty the debtor and creditor sides of 
the account weie to be thus separated, but it does 
not appeal that he received any answer The fifth 
aiticle was not dissimilar in its object from that by 
which it was pieceded It was wide and sweeping 
m its range — “ Should any person,” it ran, " hai^e 
obtained, or heieaftei obtain, by breach of tiust 
01 othei means, possession of specie or piopeity 
belonging to this circai, let no one obstruct my 
taking back such property or specie ” Ostensibly 
this was not open to objection No one could pro- 
perly desue to protect the possession of property 
fraudulently obtained , but the effect of the provi- 
sion would have been to secui-e to the Vizier the 
poAvei of subjectmg Avhom he pleased to those 
means of piessuie by Avliich Oiiental potentates are 
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CHAP XVTL accHgtomed to relieve ^vealthj subjects of a portion 
of their treasure. During the confusion that suc- 
ceeded the death of AxoS-al Dowlah, and continued 
through the short reign of Viner All, it vrns sus 
pected that much Tnluablo property had been ear- 
ned away from the pnrate treasury jcwel-ofRcc, 
and Tvardrobe , and the suspicion ivas probably 
■well founded. The Bntish authonties did not 
■wish to give impunity to these thefts, nop to screen 
from punishment those by whom it ^ms monted, 
but neither did they wish to let loose on every 
person whom the Vmer might think a fit sub- 
ject for ojpenment, tho processes by wliich arc 
tested tho possession of property, and tho degree In 
which tho possessor is endued with tho power of 
tenacity Colonel Scott desired that tho suspected 
persons might bo pointed ont, but ho condemned tlio 
design of involving ovoiy person about the court in 
vexatious accusations/ Tho thirteenth of tho re- 
quired stipulations was not Ic«9 mystonous than 
some of those 'uddeh had preceded it. It com- 
menced with tbb recital — “ Somo ormngemont 
among tho sermnts of tho circar (state) calcuIato<l 
to dimmish my expenses will become indispensable, 
and to obviate ditturbanccs, it will become nocos- 
eary to return such nnmbcrs only ns can be paid 
monthly and regularly " These premises wero fol 
lowed hy a very peremptory conclusion and a very 
s^voeping demand - — Tins nTrangemcnt can nnlv 
bo cllccted hv dismission and I desire titaf no Inter- 
cession be made for nin person ^vlmtcvL^" Who 
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were the persons destined for dismission, and thus chap xvii 
excluded from the benefit of intercession ^ Whom- 
soever the Vizier pleased — ^his brothers — the begum 
— the family of the deceased Viziei — the public 
servants of the state, and all persons holding jaghires 
or enjoying pensions. These piovisions were in- 
tended to afford the Vizier a field for jilunder. 

There weie otheis, designed to secuie to him the 
privilege of misgoverning his dominions without 
let or molestation. It was lequired that all corie- 
spondence should m future be carried on directly 
between the governor-general or the lesident on the 
one part, and the Vizier on the other, to the exclu- 
sion of the ministers of the lattei — “ since the 
present piactice,” said the piince, “ is apt to rendei 
such people contumacious ” The resident was to 
shut his ears to every thing but what the Vizier 
chose should entei them • “ Let the resident,” he 
said, “ cordially and ivith sincerity uniting with me, 
pay no sort of attention to the representations of 
event-searching, self-interested persons ” Fuithei 
it was demanded, that the Biitish troo2is to be 
paid by the Viziei should remain permanently 
in the ceded countries, and that no mterfeience, 
except m the way of advice, should take place m 
“any one” of the affairs — such weie the Vizier’s 
woids — of his government Some of the proposed 
conditions would seem almost to have been framed 
with the intention of offeimg personal offence to 
the govemor-geneial. The imputations conveyed 
in the following passages could not be misundei- 
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CHAP XVII stood — * When the matters now under discussion 
shall have heen finally adjusted, accordmg’ to what 
his lordship has wntfen. Jet no fresh claim** of 
whatever sort, be advanced , let no mcreaso be 
demanded " And again — “ I^et the engagements 
entered into between his lordship and this circar bo 
firm and permanent, and let such a treaty bo now 
drawn np that no govemor-goneral, who shall here- 
after be appointed to tho chargo of tho Company s 
nflfeire, may have It in his power to alter change 
or infringe tho said treaty Of tho aflronts tlius 
oflbrod to himself tho governor general took no 
notice , but he rejected tho whole of the proposal 
conditions, partly on the ground that tho demand 
made on behalf of tho Company being a matter of 
right, comphanco ought to bo unshackled wltli any 
conditions, oven though they should bo unohjoction 
able, and partly because tho conditions proposed so 
for from being of this character were calculated to 
bring disgrace on tho British name and ruin to tho 
honour of the Vincr fho dignity and sccunty of his 
relations, and tho hnppmc*^ of Uis subjects Ad 
Torting to tho articles which manifcstcil more espo- 
cially tho Viriors disliko of British interference 
tho govcmor-gcnenil **nid ” From the*>c articles it 
appears that tho htownub Vizier has alrcad} forgotten 
tliat tho safety of his person and tho cxl'^tcneo of 
his govemmont have boon mafntoinctl exclusively 
by tho Bntlsli power and bv the presence of Bnti**!! 
troops. IIis excellency now poems dis;>oPOfl to 
gmfifr liis imwnmintnble Piuspirlons at tliehnznnl of 
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the continuance of his authority over his subjects, chap xvii 
and even of his personal safety, by lemoving the 
British forces from his tenitoiies, and by confiding 
his government and his life to those ^vhose treason 
had repeatedly endangeied both ” Passing on to 
the articles which were designed to gratify the 
Vizier’s avarice, the governor-general thus expressed 
his opinion with regard to them: “ The object of 
those articles appears to be, under the shelter of the 
British name, to cancel all the public debts of the 
state of Oude , to defi^ud and plunder the ancient 
and venerable remains of the family and household 
of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, togethei with whatever is le*- 
spectable among the surviving relations and friends 
of the late Nawaub Azoff-al-Dowlah ; to involve 
the whole nobility and gentry of Oude in vexatious 
accusations and extensive proscriptions ; to deprive 
the established dependants and pensionei’s of the 
state of the means of subsistence ; to frustrate eveiy 
institution founded m the piety, mumficence, or 
chanty of precedmg governments, and to spread over 
the whole countiy a general system of lapacious 
confiscation, arbitrary impnsonment, and cruel ban- 
ishment.” 

The negotiation contmued to drag on for several 
months without apparently making any pi ogress 
The Vizier, on being apprized of the determination 
of the governor-general m respect to the proposed 
stipulations, declared that without then concession 
on the part of the Bntish government he would not 
yield his assent to either of the plans which had 
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CHAP xvH. been submitted to him , but vrliilo thus refusing to bo 
_ a party to the separation of his domimons, ho afiected 
a spint of meek and patient resignation, declared 
that he had neither mcbnation nor strength to resist, 
and expressed a desire to proceed on a pilgnmago 
During his absence he proposed that ono of his sons 
should be mveatod mth the office of deputy and bo 
empowered to carry mto eflect tho territorial cession, 
as well os to complete tho yot imperfect measure of 
reducing the Vmors military force 

Before this schomo was bronglit to tho know- 
ledge of the gOTemor^ncml ho had doterminod to 
dispatch hiB brotbor Mr Honry Wcllcsloy • agon 
tleman endowed with eingnlar talents for diplomacy 
to co-opemto with Colonel Scott in cndcavonring to 
bring tho British rotations with tho Virier into a 
more satisfactory state. Ono motive to this stop 
was tho belief that tho presence of ono so nearly 
alhod to tho gOTcmor-gcncml would have tho ciTect 
of acccloratiDg tho Vinors determination, and it 
was further intended to put on end to a hope ‘uhicli 
tho Vixicr was believed to entertain of procrastinat- 
ing his decision till tho omval of tho Jlarquis ^Vcl- 
lesloy on a visit, which ho hod long mo<litnte<l to the 
northern ports of Indio. To put an end to tliLs 
hope, it was distinctly intimated that tbo govomor- 
gcncml was resolved not to hold ony personal inter 
course with tho Viricr while tho points In dispute 
rcmamcil undecided Before Mr Wtllcslo} nmved 
a premature intimation given h} the resident to cer 
Sabicqucntlj’ crerUfd Lord CowUy 
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tain aumils as to tlie payment in the coming year of chap xvii. 
the revenues for -which they were responsible, gave 
the Vizier a pretence for withholding payment of 
the kists actually due There appears m this case 
somethmg to blame on both sides The Vizier 
ought not to have withheld payments actually se- 
cuied by treaty, unless he proposed to put an end 
to the treaty and was able to maintain his intention 
by foice At the same time, as there was no im- 
mediate necessity for the intimation given by Colonel 
Scott, it was an outrage upon the feehngs of the 
Vizier which might well have been spared. It was 
more especially imprudent and leprehensible, as the 
deputation of Mr Heniy Wellesley to a diplomatic 
mission at the court of the Vizier had been an- 
nounced. Although this appointment did not relieve 
Colonel Scott from the duty of watching the con- 
duct of the Vizier and his officers, nor preclude him 
from bringing the negotiations m the mean time to 
a favourable issue if it were withm his power, it 
ought to have suggested a careful abstinence from 
any measuie, not absolutely necessaiy, which was 
calculated to give offence, and thus to embarrass a 
discussion m the management of which anothei was 
soon to have a principal share * The Vizier le- 
quhed that, as some reparation, the lesideut should 
call upon the aumils to pay their respects at the 

* The Marquis Wellesley had issued instruetions to suspend 
for a tune all proceedings towards estabhshmg the Company’s 
authonty in the distncts the cession of which was denied , but 
Colonel Scott had not received them 

VOL III P 
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CHAP XVIL prince s durbar os usual. This it appeared tbcj Iiad 
never ceased to do, and the resident, feeling that 
any such intimation from him vroM seem to indi 
cate that the British government faltered m its 
determination, refused to give it Eventunllj tlio 
Viner made the necessary payments, to prevent, os 
he said, the Company e affairs from homg embar 
rassed by his withholding them. 

hlr Wellesley arrived at Lncknow on the 3nl of 
A D iBOl September On tho 6th he presented to the Viner 
a memonal, recountmg the motives which hod led 
to his mission and roforrmg to tho dotcrmiuntion 
of tho govomor-genemi to avoid a personal intcr- 
viow with the Vmer under tho cnstuig state of 
circumstances, warning him that no change in tho 
British councils at homo would affect tho general 
tenor of tho policy of tho British government in 
India,* and that no relaxation would take place in 
pnrsumg tho measures proMously deemed necessary 
for tho peace and prospenty of Oudo and tho so- 
cunty of tho Corapony^s dominions Tho memorial 

* Mr Ktt and hl» chief aupporten Lord Orcnnllc Lord 
Spcscer Lord Comdea Mr Windham and Mr Dandas bad 
rengned office In conacqocncc of the eorwcJcntioui tcmplca of 
Oeoip3 HI to the propoacd ranoml of the duahihtic* to which 
tho Homan Catholict of Ireland were at that time lohjccted. 

\ agne and incorrect reports of change bad rcn ch cd India wme 
Dxmtha before Mr WcUciIcy a arrir^ at LueVnow (»co a letter 
from the MarquI* Wcnaley to Colond Scott 21it June IPOl 
contained m the Oude poper* o rd ered by tho Ilotwc of Comroom 
to bo printed 25th and 28th of Jane 1605) and it wm uncertain 
what the ^ ixicr might hare heard nr what effect the IntcUigeocc 
might bare had upon him 
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concluded by calling the Vizier’s attention to the chap xvii 
first of the two proposals which had been submitted 
to him, and inyitmg a discussion of its tenns The 
Vizier engaged to consider the subject, and after 
several days delivered his answei, dechning, as on 
previous occasions, to agiee to any arrangement which 
might involve the sacrifice of his sovereignty. The 
British negotiators sought to shake this deteraiina- 
tion, but in vain. The Vizier was peremptoiy in 
avowmg his rejection of the plan, and declared it to 
be unquahfied. The discussion of the second pio- 
posal made to the Vizier by the governor-general 
was then resumed ; and after several days had been 
consumed in profitless disputation, the prince signi- 
fied his readmess to assent to it on ceftam conditions. 

These conditions were, that he should be permitted 
to depart on a pilgrimage ; that his authority duimg 
his absence should be exercised by one of his sons, 
the right of resuming the government on his return 
being leserved to the Vizier, in the event of his 
being disposed to avail himself of it The British 
negotiators felt some doubt as to the comse which 
it would be expedient for them to pursue, but 
finally they deteimmed to accept the Viziei’s con- 
sent thus quahfied. But a new difiiculty was im- 
mediately interposed, by a demand from the prince 
for the intioduction of an article, providing that as 
the teiritories to be ceded were to be entirely under 
the management and contiol of the Company, so 
those to be retained by him should be exclusively 
under his own, or that of his heirs and successors 

p 2 
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CHAP xviL Tins ■was so directly at Tarmnco "mth tho tiows 
avowed on the part of the Bntiah authontics 
thronghont the negotiations, and with one main 
object of tho proposed new arrangement, that tho 
Vizier must have known it could not be entertained 
The presumption is, that the attempt to revive dis- 
cussion upon a question long before set at rest was 
only made for tho purpose of delay Other oipe- 
dients for procrastination were found with tho 
facihty usual with Oriental diplomatists on sucli 
occasions , but at length a treaty was concluded 
Aj) iBOi which on tho 14th of November received tho ratifi- 
cation of the governor-general By this engage- 
ment the Vizier bound himself to cedo tomtory 
yielding a revenue of ono croro thirty five thousand 
lacs, mcluding expenses of collection, in commuta- 
tion of all claims on tho part of tho British govcni 
ment, and ho in return was released from nil future 
demands on account of tho protection of Oudo or 
its dependencies Tho engagement on tho part of 
tho Company to defend tho Vizier from foreign and 
domestic enemies was repeated and confirmed and 
Iho pnneo was restneted to Iho rotontioa of a 
limited number of troops for purjMjscs of state and 
revenue A detachment of Bntidi troops accom- 
panied by a proportion of artillery, was to bo nt nil 
times attached to the Viziers person, thoremnindor 
were to bo stationed in such parts of his dominions 
as might seem fit to tho Bntish government TJio 
territories not ceded to tho English woro formally 
guaranteed to the Vizier the guarantee licing 
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accompanied by one of those provisions which the chap xvii. 
prmce had been most anxious to avert — that in the 
exeicise of his authoiity he was in all cases to be 
guided by the advice of the officers of the Com- 
pany. 

The proceedmgs, winch have thus been repoited 
at consideiable length, must now be submitted to 
that examination to which all the acts of statesmen 
are justly subject. The light of incieasmg the 
number of tioops stationed for the defence of Oude 
has been aheady discussed It lemains to consider 
' whether the British government was justified in de- 
manding eithei the entiie sm-iender of the govern- 
ment of Oude, or the cession of so much teiritoiy 
as should cover the just claims of the Company, the 
latter part of the alternative being saddled with a 
condition, giving to the British authoiities the power 
of mteifeiing m the civil government of the le- 
mainder to an undefined extent. 

The question whethei it were lawful to piopose 
to the Vizier to transfei his dominions entiiely to 
the Company need give little tiouble The circum- 
stances under which it was made aie such as to de- 
pnve objectois of all leasonable and almost of all 
plausible giound of exception There is no lule of 
morals which can pieclude any mdividual or any 
commumty, any pnvate peison or any state, fiom 
mquuing whethei any othei individual, commumty, 

01 state, be wiUing, upon ceidam conditions, or mth- 
out any conditions, to smTendei any thmg which the 
party applied to may happen to possess If a lefusal 
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CHAP XTIL be giTen, it is certain that in many cases it wonld bo 
highly cnmmal to endeavour to obtain tho object 
sought by violence , but a mere application, unsup- 
ported by force, is fine from all imputation of 
moral delmquency, even though the object of it 
bo unreasonable or extravagant. But tho pro- 
posal to tho Vizier to surrender his domkuons urns 
neither unreasonable nor extravagant. Ho utis 
unablo to defend them, and the trust had been com- 
mitted to another power Ho was equally unablo 
to administer their internal govtimmont, tho whole 
country being overrun by abuse and enme. Ho had 
himself acknowledged his incompotoncy to perform 
the duties of a sovereign cither with satisfaction to 
himself or benefit to his people ho bod hlmsolf 
proposed to abdicate his throne, and it is to bo recol- 
lected that by abdicating m favour of tho Company 
ho would have surrondorod no rights hut his own 
His sons by tho accident of tlicir birth woro de- 
prived of all claims but what their father might 
choose to givo thorn and though it would have 
been unnatural and unjust to withhold from them 
tho means of comfortable subsistcnco, ho might with 
out reproach withhold from any, or from all of them 
tho dangerous power of sovereignty, to which except 
by lus favour they had no pretension As to the 
effect of tho suggested transfer upon tho pcojile no 
one will bo hardy enough to aver that tho change 
uould have 1>ocn for tho uorsc Some indeed would 
have conijdainctl — the great renters and revenue con 
tmtlor< uho cxorcjNC*! without restraint tho poucr to 
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pillage and oppic'^s — all indeed ^^ho profited by the chap xvii 
enoinioii«: mass of e^^l nhicli existed in the domi- 
nions of the Vizier would have thought themselves 
aggiic\cd: but the jieojdo at laigc would have boon 
immediately relie's ed from a poition of their siiftbi- 
ings: and though, m a countiyso long subicctod to 
misgo^elnnlent, the progress; of imjirovcment must 
ha'sc been slov, it vould, under the Engli*;!! autho- 
iity, ha^o been '^tcad), had zeal m the good cause 
not outstiipt di‘>ciction At all csents some im- 
inoAemont would lunc been ceitain. It appeals, 
thciefoie, that in piojiosing the cntiie tiansfer ot 
the dominions of the Vizici to the East-India Com- 
pany, the goveinoi-gcneial pioposed nothing that 
would have iiiteifeied with the lights of any one — 
nothing that, under the circumstances, could be be- 
lies ed to bo disagreeable to the Vizici himself — 
while the advantages would not have been confined 
to the po'sser which the Maiquis AVcllesley icpic- 
sented, but would lie's e leached to the numeious 
and oppiessed population which the Viziei jnofessed 
to govern The light to make the pioposal being 
evident, and its i ejection not having been followed 
by the eniplojunent of force, it would be unueces- 
saiy to say more on the subject, did not justice le- 
quire the admission that the negotiatois, to whom 
the caie of the Biitish mteiests at Oude was en- 
trasted, do not appear on eveiy occasion to have 
maintained that direct and straightforwaid course 
which the honour of their countiy demanded This 
is a common eiioi of diplomacy, and the instances 
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CHAP xm in whicli the British agents fell into it were not 
nnmeroTis , but one glaring fallacy -whicli they sought 
to impose on the Vmer must not bo passed ■without 
notice The Viner bad drawn up a paper, in which 
he had avo'wed very strongly his a’voision to sur- 
render his throne On the ground that eyerjpomt m 
it had before been thoroughly argued, the negotial^re 
very reasonably deemed a frosh discussion a useless 
■waste of time but, in commimicating this impres- 
sion to the govemor-genenil they added there 
■was, however one part of it which it was necessary 
to notice. His oxccUoncy reasoned upon the first 
proposition” — that which suggested tho entire trans- 
fer of his dominions to tbo Company — ** as if tbo 
execution of it deprived him of tho possession of tho 
muanud , whereas tho true extent and mcamng of 
it, and indeed the primary object, was to establish 
himself and postenty more firmly and sccuroly on 
tho musnud, with all tho state digmty and afilucnco 
appertaining to his exalted situation lIis excel 
lency tho negotiators add made “ no reply to 
the nhovo observation”* and it certainly desened 
none In ordinary language, the throne indicates 
tho exercise of sovereign power To pos'ie^^s tho 
musnud of Oudo was not merely to occupj a certain 
scat, or to ho addressed by a certain title ft in 
Tohed tho cxcrciso of some at least of tho functioiLs 
of government State, (hgnit) and nfilucnce” 
might, 08 promised, Imvo awnitcil Saadnt Ali on liN 
descent He might have gi\cn audience in ropl 
• Letter to goTcnwr gcamJ 1 # th SeptcmliCT IROI 
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state ; troops of dependants might have bent in chap xvii. 
homage befoie him; he and his successois might 
have home the name of Vizier, in like manner as 
the potentate fiom -whom he deiived the title, and 
•whose seivant he piofessed to be, continued undei 
circumstances far more humiliating to maintain the 
title of Empeior, wealth might have pouied into 
his cup all that could enchant the senses or cornipt 
the heait; but it would be idle to lepiesent this ag- 
glomeiution of the elements of pomp, and pride, 
and pleasuie as constituting what is meant when 
sovereign power is shadowed forth undei the name 
of that which is its seat and symbol Though the 
foims of soveieignty would have remained to Saadut 
Ah, its substance would have been gone The 
change, indeed, would have been happy for his 
country, and not unfoitunate for himself, but such 
would have been its extent ; and it was beneath the 
character of Biitish negotiators to represent it as 
that which it was not. 

It lemams to be ascertained whether, on the re- 
jection of his fiist jnoposal, the goveraoi-geueral 
was justifiable in demandmg a cession of temtory 
of suflicient extent to secure the discharge of the 
Vizier’s engagements to the East-India Company, 
and fui-thei, in demandmg the recogmtion of the 
light of the Biitish government to interfere in the 
admmistration of those tenitories which were not 
ceded The determmation of the former of these 
points must lest partly on the general rights of 
cieditois, and partly on the positive provisions of 
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CHAP XYii the treaty concluded -with Saadut All on his elova- 
tion to the throne A creditor -who, at the tune of 
concluding an engagement, may be satisfied -with 
the mere promise of payment, may, at a future 
period, see cause to require some security Should 
this occur there is nothing nTong in his demanding 
it , and if his apprehensions be reasonable, there is 
nothing harsh in the demand The Bntish govem- 
mont had undertaken a certain duty m considomtion 
of certom payments to roimburso the chaigcs at- 
tending the performanco of it They had cause to 
apprehend the foiloro of payment — no le«s cause 
than the representations of the party from whom 
payment this to proceed Did, then, the represen 
tatiTe of the British government justly meur blame 
for requiring some security for tho fulfilment of 
engagements which ho who was bound by them 
declared to bo In danger of failure t There was 
hut one other course open to him — to withdraw 
from tho protection of Oude, and icavo tho country 
to its fate Ho must take an extraordinary view of 
the rights, duties, and pohey of nations who would 
mointam that this step should havo heen taken 
Tho East-India Company were not morccnaiy 
brokers In tho trade of defending nations — they did 
not hire out tbolr troops to tho best bidder, to bo 
retained so long os tho hirer might want or could 
pay for them — nor was their connection with Oude 
Intended to bo temporary It dcliliemlclj 
formed and solcmnij confirmed by ^a^o^ls treaties 
The object of tho rulers had been to save the 
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coimtij fioin falling a prey to its ncigliboiirs, Mhicli chap xvii 
M ould iincloubteclly have been its fote but foi the 
piotection of tlic Britisli govcinmcnt; and that 
object bad been attained But it is not to be sup- 
posed that tlie Company’s government were moved 
to Avbat they had done by the desiie of preserving 
dominion to a succession of ambitious vassals of the 
Mogul Emperoi — they had views to the secmity of 
the Biitish possessions, and those views would hav'e 
been disappomted had Oude become a province of 
any neighbounng state All the links of the chain 
by which Oude had been bound to tlie Biitish go- 
vernment might not be of the puiesfc oi the biightest 
metal, but with this the governor-general of 1801 
had nothmg to do. He found a certain connection 
subsisting, that connection was beneficial to the 
countiy which he represented, and it was his duty 
to maintain it It was his duty also to see that the 
conditions attached to it were perfoimed, and if 
theie were danger of then being evaded, he was 
bound to obtain secmity. 

Thus far upon geneial principles Turmng to 
the treaty with Saadut Ah, it will be found that the 
eleventh article runs thus — “ As tlie pajment of 
the Company’s tioops m Oude depends upon the 
legular discharge of the subsidy stated in the second 
and thud articles of the tieaty, the said Nawaub 
engages to exert his utmost endeavours to dischaige 
the stipulated lasts’’'" with punctuality, but if, con- 
tiaiy to the sinceie intentions and exertions of the 

* Instalments 
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CHAP xvTi said Nfi-waub, the payment of tho lasts shonld foil 
into arrears, the said Nammb Soadot Ali engages 
and promises that he vnJl then give such security 
to the Company for the discharge of the existing 
arrears and the fntnre regular payment of tho lasts 
as shall be deemed satisfactory ” Here is a distmct 
provision for security m case of failure of payment 
Saadut Ah had discharged his lists, but not mth- 
out pressing They had been contmuoll) in arrear 
but remonstrance bad not }Ot failed to procure a 
clearance. The occurrence of an arrear was, hoir- 
ever sufficient to bring tho provision of tho treaty 
into operation , although to act upon this construc- 
tion -would have been harsh, had there been reason 
to conclude that the future would not bo morhed 
by any greater deviations from punctuabty than had 
occurred in tho past. But this was not so It has 
already been scon tliat tlio statoments of tho Vizier 
himself tended to oicito tho expectation of ^cry 
difleront results. On tho occurrcnco of tho con- 
tingency for -which tho eleventh article of tho treaty 
provided ho -was to give security not only for exist- 
ing arrears, but for future regular payment and this 
security was to bo such as should bo deemed satis- 
factory It would bo ridiculous to ask sati«fnctor) 
to whom? It was ccrtalnl) not intended Hint tlio 
Vizier should dotennino tho point — a very sUglit 
security -would satisfy him If tho pro\’ifiion Iui\o 
any meaning that meaning must bo that the seen 
ntv should bo satisfactory to the Company s go\ cm 
ment When iicce^^^ian to enforce it the head of 
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that goveniment thought the cession of territory chap xvii 
the only adequate secuiity, and he tli ought justly. 

What other could be given ^ The only question 
that could arise was, whether the cession should 
be temporary oi permanent, and this might be 
answeied by reference to the natuie of the claim 
It was not for a single sum, which, once paid, would 
put an end to all future demand ; it was a claim of 
peiiodical occurience, and of peipetual diuation; it 
was the lemuueiation of an impoitant service of 
unceasing necessity; and it was fitting, theiefore, 
that the security should be iiermauent as was the 
claim and the senuce out of which it arose. This 
view is wan anted by the tenns of the article — 
secmaty was, if necessaiy, to be given for “ the 
futuie regular payment of the kists ” 

The course taken by the goveinor-geneial, in de- 
manding security for the payments accruing from 
the Vizier to the British government, is thus defen- 
sible, both on general gi’ounds and under the tenns 
of the tieaty. Was he justified in carrying his views 
beyond this, and demanding such power of mtei- 
ference in the admimstration of the Viziei’s reserved 
dominions as might be sufficient to abate pait of the 
monstrous evils which prevailed in them^ This ques- 
tion may be considered with reference to the oidi- 
nary lights and duties of nations towards each other, 
or with regard to the peculiar and unprecedented 
nature of the connection winch exists between the 
British government in India and its subsidiary alhes 
To fix the limits of the right of one independent 
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CHAP rvn state to interfere m the internal affaire of another 
ifl B task of mneh difficulty and delicacy , hnt the 
jrractice of the most civilued nations seems con 
clnave os to the existence of the right. Yarious 
instances might he adduced of its exercise by Eu 
roponn goTemments ■within the last holf-ccntnry , 
and the right of mtervention seems clear, when the 
course of events m an adjacent country is such 
ns obviously tends towards confusion and anarchy 
Every state is mtorested m the preservation of 
peace and order m neighbouring states, ond tho 
right of mterferonco to mamtrun them is but part 
of the right of self-defence Oado was rapidly pass- 
ing— it would perhaps bo more correct to say it had 
actually passed — into that state of barbarism m 
winch tho forms of govommont aro alJ that remain, 
tho i>ower being altogether lost Tho law had no 
force cither to uphold civil nglits or to punish 
crimes, and no man thouglit of invoking its aid 
Within the palace of Lucknow sate one whoso duty 
it was to restrain injustice and ninlntaln nglit , bnt 
tho jKKiple only know of his cxlstonco by tho heavy 
demands made on thorn in lus name TliO) knew 
him only as tho fountain and origin of oppression — 
never os tho source of protection Ijabouring under 
all tho evils which follow when government is per 
verted altogether from its purptw? ond when even 
tho appearance of justice is dlsrcganlctl, Oudo was 
in a fearful condition with regard to itself and not 
so with regard to its neighbours, and it may safily 
1)0 afTirmcd tlmt if over n case existeil in whlcli one 
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state might jiropcrly interfere to intiochicc into an- chap xvii 
other some approach to order, it Bas aflbrcled by 
Oude. The intcrfciencc was justified by the danger 
to the British dominions. 'Wlrether it •uonid liave 
been justified on another ground ^^hich might be 
taken — tliat of leliGMng the oppressed jieople of 
Oude — without reference to the interests of the 
British go^crnment, may be more doubtful; but 
the afliimative of tins question is maintained by 
eminent jmists " 

Among others, by Grotius, ^^ho nrgucs, tlmt if it were 
granted that subjects ouglit not, even under the most pressing 
necesslt 3 ^ to take up arms against their prince, we should not 
thence be ohhged to conclude that others might not do it for 
them " For wherever,” says he, “ the obstacle to any action 
arises from the person and not the thing, then what one is not 
allowed to do for himself another may do for him, supposing the 
case be such as one may be sennceable in it to another Thus, 
for instance, a guardian or any other may carry on a suit of law 
for a mmor, because he is not capable of doing it himself, and 
any one may, without order or commission, plead for a person 
absent [This is said in reference to the office of defensor, under 
the Roman law, as opposed to procui ator ] Now, what prohibits 
a subject to resist, docs not at all proceed from a cause which is 
the same m a subject as in lum M'ho is not so, but from the qua- 
hty and circumstances of the person, which quahty does not pass 
to others And therefore, accordmg to Seneca, I may make war 
upon a man, though he and I are of different nations, if he dis- 
turb or molest his omi country ” In laying down this doctnne, 

Grotius was aware that it was very hable to be abused , and he 
goes on to argue, that the evil use of any thing by wicked men 
does not preclude its lawful employment with an honest intent , 
concludmg with the significant remark — that " pirates sail on the 
seas and thieves draw swords as well as others ” — De Jure 
Belli et Pacts, book ii , chap 25 It may be remarked that the 
attempts of Great Bntain to prevent foreign nations engaging m 
the slave-trade must be justified on principles not very dissimilar 
from those taken by Grotius 
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CHAP xvn But although to those "whose sympathies with 
pnnces are strong, when those princes are the ene- 
mies of their country, it may he couTeniont to re- 
present Oude ns an independent state entitled to 
negotiate on terms of equahty with the British 
goyemment, no representation can be further from 
the truth. Oude had neyer been independent It 
was a portion of the Mahometan empire of Indio, 
whoso ruler acknowledged dependenco upon the 
court of Delhi and professed to have no nght to 
govern hut that which ho derived from its pleasure 
The measure of his obedience was, Indeed, ns hap- 
pens m all such coses, proportioned to the degree of 
strength with which obodlcnco could ho enforced , 
hnt, theoretically tho position of Oude was that 
which has hocn stated The weakness and ultimate 
disruption of tho empire enabled tho Emperors de- 
puty in Oude to take Jilghor ground Ho miglit 
have made a stand for tho sovereignty on tho pica 
of actual possession , but ambition lc<l him to sock 
tho extension of his dominions at tho exponso of 
his British noighhours, and by them ho was van 
quished Tho senes of events that followcil con 
tinned to place him more and more within their 
power imtil at length they como to exercise tho 
highest possible act of superionty — that of deter 
mining tho succession to tho throne. This mdcoil was 
nn mevitnhlo consequence of thoir undertaking tho 
military defence of tho countn The poi\cr of tho 
sword carries ^rith it every other power It docs 
not give tlicKO who wield it the right of acting a* 
they please — it docs not relieve them from the ol>- 
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ligations of justice and good faith, but it enables chap xvii 
them to decide, without appeal, what justice and 
good faith demand They aie bound to decide 
according to light as far as theii judgment enables 
them to discern light, and then responsibility is 
seriously increased by the fact that, wliatevcr may 
be their decision, it cannot be effectually disputed, 
since they have at then command tlie power of 
enforcing it 

It IS necessary to bear in miiid that the relation 
of two states, one of which midei takes the sole 
military defence of another, is totally different fiom 
the relation subsisting between an army and the civil 
power of the state to which it belongs In the 
latter case the anny is the creatuie of the civil 
powei — ^it exists only by its will and for its pur- 
poses So long as it is maintained, it is to execute 
the oidei*s of the chief civil aiithoiity without hesi- 
tation and mthoiit question ; and if requiied by the 
same authoiity to lay down its arms, it is bound to 
obey with equal promptness and decision Not so 
when a state incuis the obligations imposed upon 
the Biitish government by its connection with Oude, 
and anothei, like the lattei, consents to tiansfer to a 
neighbour the light of defending it The engagement, 
in such a case, is not betw’^een a cl^^l and a militaiy ' 
authority, but between two civil authoiities — those 
of the contracting states, the one of which under- 
takes to employ, in subordination to itself, a portion 
of its mihtary foice in a pi escribed service, while the 
other agrees to dispossess itself, wholly or m part, of 

VOL III Q 
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CHAP xvH ita nulitarj poorer and trust for protection to its ally 
From the moment that such a treaty is concluded, 
the one state is superior and the other dependent. 
The Bupenonty is consequent on the mamtenanco of 
a mlhtaty force, hut it is not a supenontj of mIH 
taiy over civil power The civil authority of the 
protectmg state is pre-emment, and employs on 
army as the instrument of maint aini ng its position 
and fulfilling its obligations. Such is tho relation 
of the Bntiflh government to tho suhsidiary states 
of India — such was its relation to Oudc Oudc, 
therefore, was not mdcpondont — it was, in a certain 
sense, a portion of the Bntish Indian empire— 
more properly eo perhaps, than it had over been a 
portion of the Mahometan empire In this view 
could the British govemment bo blamed for ondca 
vourmg to mitigate the oppretsions nndcr nluch tho 
people groaned? Would it not by neglecting this 
duty have become a participator in tho guilt of 
those to whom tho rum of tho country was attri 
butablo t “ Tho authority of tho Nawaub of Oudc "" 
said the Mtirquis Wellesley addrc^ing tho Secret 
Committee was sustained oxcliwivclv bv his con 
ncctlon with the Company a government and tho 
reputation and honour of tho Bntish nation in 
India wore deeply involved in the operation of that 
authonty on tho welfare and happiness of thew? 
eountnes over which It was npholdon hy tho terror 
of our nnmo or cxorclsc<l by tho immediate force 
of our armi.”* If it lie rnminal to oppress it 
• Letter to Bwet Committcf Mth Noreinber 1601 
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ci-iminal to lend to oppiession countenance or sup- chap xyii 
port — this being gi anted, the light of the Biitish 
governnient to interfcic in the internal administra- 
tion of the afiairs of Oude is established. The 
policy pui'sued by the j\Iaiquis Wcllesle}’' towards 
Oude was not suggested, as had been some acts of 
his piedccessois, by a desiie to replenish an ex- 
hausted treasury — it had no connection, like the 
acts of otheis, with motnes of private advantage — 
the grounds of it may be clearl}' stated in veiy few 
woids The incicase of the Britisli mihtaiy foice 
m Oude was necessai}', and being necessary, the 
treaty with Saadut Ah prowded foi it The de- 
mand of security foi the pajmeuts accruing on 
account of this foice was also necessaiy, m conse- 
quence of the indisputable, and indeed undisputed, 
fact, that without gieat change ruin must soon over- 
whelm all the resources of the country , and no ade- 
quate security could be alFoided except in the way 
of teiritorial cession In the tenitories retained by 
the Vizier, the Biitish government had a right to in- 
terfere to protect the people , it had the power of 
interfering effectually , and having the right and the 
powei, interference became a duty 

* The pohey pursued with regurd to Oude was attacked in 
parhament soon after the return of the Marquis Wellesley to his 
own country , but no respectable party joined in the attack, and 
scarcely a respectable individual It was headed by an obscure 
adventurer named Pauli, who was under deep ohhgations to the 
nobleman whom he accused These he repaid by endeavourmg to 
subject his lordship to the expense, vexation, and anxiety, attendmg 
a parhamentary impeachment At page 387, vol u , of Auber’s 

Q 2 
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CHAP xvn When the treaty \nth the Vizier was ratified, 
the govemor-general was on a progress through the 

Rue and Progreti of Ac Bntidi Power m IncEo, a cnnooi 
letter it given addresaed by Mr PanH, from lAtdmow to Sir 
John Ma l co lm , Aen Major Malcolm and aecrttaiy to the 
governor general From thu it appe«n that Mr PanD wa» en 
gaged in some commercial boameaa in Oude, which rendered hu 
preaence Aere neceaiBry bnt th*t the Vixier who bad 
some dll] ike to him forbade it. By the mter ven bon of the 
Bnttth goremment the objection was removed and Mr PanH 
not only took np hu restdcDcc in Onde bnt, aa he Btatea lived 

mofdy with Colonel Scott, the Bntuh rendent. In acknow 
ledging the favour that had been ahewn hm, he aay> Aa Ae 
moat pemiaona ctnueqaencea moat hare attended a compliance 
wiA Ae very trajoat reqneat of hu highncsa, I feel a propor ti on 
able degree of ohhgatioc to yoo and a aenac of gratitude that 
noAxog can dnnimab Hanog acquitted bu conamence towunls 
Ae aecr rtnr y Mr Fioll procetdr in doo tone to duchorge Ao 
fame duty towarda the g o ve r n or general He had it aeeou ad 
drened a paper to Ae marqtiu comphuning of »omo alleged 
gnerancea to whiA hu commercial pnnuita were atfll aubjected 
and thu paper be feared having been tronanutted in an nnuAual 
mode, might not be well received I ainccrcly hope and tnu t,” 
said he, that I hare not oSended bb excellency !n Ac mode I 
adopted of tmnamittmg my addreaa to hb lordahip Colonel 
Scott, to whom I fubmiUcd it, thought it out of hb department 
and my friend Sydenham acquainted me that direct commonica 
tion wiA Lord "W eUealey waa beat. If therefore I bare offended, 
it was moat unintentional i for do Ifctl tie oAZiyatioaa 1 

am lader ie hts esctihnef for Thom I hare ea/y tmimentt of 
grciliudeadpTofoni rt tp eei ** In the rime letter Mr PaoII 
declared Ae Vliicr to be a very dangertm? and In hla bcTicf a 
Tcry bad man. The date of Ae letter u Ae Mi of February 
1803 On Ae 25A of June 1805 Mr Paul! having in the 
iuterun returned to Engiand and obtained a aeat In perlamcnt 
moved for papera on vhicli he propofcd to found charge# of prrM* 
delinquency against the Marquu elletlcy towards whom a Ur 
raonthfl before he bad profeased to enlcrtaln the feelings de 
MTibcd in Ae postage aborc quoted— Ae transaction out of 
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northern provinces, undertaken ■with the view of chap xvii 
infoiming himself of their state more particulaily 
than could be effected at Calcutta, of stimulating 
bj his presence the zeal of the Company’s civil and 
mihtaiy servants, and ultimately of proceeding to 
Lucknow to complete the arrangements which had 
been begun and cariied forward to a certam point 
by otheis On the 10th of Januaiy, 1802, he was ad I802 
met at Cawnpore by the Vizier, who pioceeded from 
his capital for the express purpose of conduct- 
ing the go vernoi -general to Lucknow Conclud- 
ing that the mind of the prince could not fail 
to be sore, from the effects of the long course of 

which the charges arose having taken place some tune before 
Mr Pauli's letter was written, and under bis own immediate ob- 
servation It is unnecessary to ask, could such an accuser he an 
honest one ^ If it be said, that private feehngs should not be 
allowed to mterfere with the discharge of a pubhc duty, the 
answer is, that a man should not accept of favours which he 
means to return with blows But it is to be observed, that Mr 
Pauli’s acknowledgments were not confined to the expression of 
gratitude — ^he avows also his “ respect” — ^respect for a man 
whom he meditated bnnging to the bar of the House of Lords, 
on charges of high crimes and misdemeanors ’ But it is idle to 
waste time in discussmg the character of such an accusation, 
or of such an accuser It will be enough to mention, that 
the Marquis Wellesley, though mvited by the King to accept 
office, on the dissolution of the Grenville administration m 1807, 
dechned it, on the ground of the charges pendmg agamst him 
The obstacle was of bnef duration The unhappy man by 
whom the charges were brought involved himself, by a senes of 
reckless imprudences, in difficulties of every kmd, and in quarrels 
with every respectable person from whom he had ever met with 
countenance or support His own hand termmated his life, and 
\nth hun fell for ever the charges against his protector, the 
Marqms Wellesley 
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CHAP ivii attrition which preceded the conclusion of the treatr 

the goTemor-goneml jndicioualj rcsoWed to defer all 
reference to the object of his visit till, by the inter- 
change of pergonal civihties, opportunity might bo 
afforded of Boftemng any feelings of asperity tlmt 
might find place m the Vizier b heart, and disposmg 
him to some measure of cordiahty and confidence 
The attention of the governor-general was ossidu 
onsly directed to this purpose, and ns ho was en- 
dowed in on eminent dogree with tho<5C qualities 
which are calculated to inn for thoir possessor tho 
esteem and affection of those towards whom they 
are exercised, his hope of succeeding was rcasonnblc. 
Soon after arriving at Lucknow tho govomor-gcnoral 
had a private conference with tho Viiior, lu which 
tho attention of tho pnneo was directed to various 
points of considemblo importouco both to tho En- 
glish government and that of tho VWer Ono of 
these was tho necessity of immediately taking nica- 
Burcs for introducing an improved svstem of adm! 
nlstration into tho Viticrs reserved dominions, in 
conformity witli the treaty This was further prcs«c<l 
at a subsequent interview when tho Vizier returned 
to that system of ci-asion which was ImhitunI to 
him, and which \va3 never rclinqulslied hut under 
tho pressure of necessity, and then only for a very 
brief penod lie admitted tho exi^tcnco of the 
abuses and evils pointed out, and acknowledged tlio 
propriety of tho remedial measures propo«c<I but 
accompanied these ndml^lons by mptcrious com 
plaints of his of miDlcicnt authority to check 
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the e^ils or enforce the remedies. All attempts to chap xvii. 
draw from him any explanation of the nature of the 
impediments thus darkly alluded to were vain , but 
a paper which he soon aftei wards delivered shewed 
the pomt towards which his objections were du’ected 
The master grievance was the check interposed by 
the piesence and counsel of the British resident It 
would be idle to expect that the existence of such a 
check could ever be rendeied agreeable or even toler- 
able to a prince who loves the exercise of power 
If, moreover, the love of power be accompamed 
by a desue to exercise it for bad pm-poses — for pur- 
poses which an honest British ftmctionary must feel 
it his bounden duty to resist — the irksomeness of 
the restraint wiU be greatly increased The hatred 
of restramt will thus become greater in proportion 
to the necessity for imposing it Saadut Ali loved 
power , but still more did he love that which power 
enabled him to obtam He had contracted an 
unconquerable aversion to Colonel Scott, but he 
stated his views in general terms, and without any 
apparent reference to that officer It has been seen 
that the Vizier was much disposed to be his own 
mimstei , and he demanded that whatever advice 
the resident might have to give should be com- 
mumcated to him, in the first instance, without the 
presence of any othei pei-son , and further, that the 
resident should not hold any communication with 
the Vizier’s subjects, except through Ins mterven- 
tion. Tins second demand was most pioperly re- 
jected In answeiing it, the governor-general laid 
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CHAP XVII down a principle which on^ht over to bo homo in 
mind under sunilor circumstances “ It appears,” 
said he, “ to bo indispensably necessary for tbo 
residents correct information, as well ns for tho 
mamtenance of his authority that he should rnmn 
tarn the most free and unrestrained mtercourso and 
correspondence with all ranks and descnptions of 
people ” The first pomt was conceded on the un- 
derstanding that the Vizier would not act m any 
important matter without tho consent of tho resi- 
dent, whose judgment was to he finnl Tho rejection 
ofpart of hia demands gave great dissatisfaction to tho 
pnoco Ho resumed his proposal of proceeding on 
a pilgnmage, which had for some time slept , but 
finally ho appears to have become reconciled to the 
circmnstanccs m which ho was placed which ho had 
no power of modifying and whicli could not have 
been modified m any raodo satisfactory to lumHcIf 
wltliont inflicting gro^ injustice on Ins people One 
object of tho govomor-gcnenil s visit to Lucknon 
was to arrange an exchange of tomtory for tho 
comcnicnco of both parties interested, imd tins was 
oflbeted without difiiculty 

Among tho cessions made by tho Vizior to tlio 
Bntish go^emmc^t was that of tlic tnbuto paid to 
tho former by tlio Nabob of Furmckubad Tho 
arrangoment between these two princes was not 
unlike those between tho British go\cmmont and 
its subsidiary dependents Tlio Isabob of Fumic 
kabad was rc^ttricted from maintaining more troojM 
tlran were requisite for j>uq>osc3 of state and tin 
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Vizier was charged with the defence of the pro- chap xvii 
■since both from internal and external enemies. 

The Nabob Avith Arliom the engagement was con- 
cluded, Muzuffer Jung, was murdered by his eldest 
son The pariicide escaped the severity of punish- 
ment which he well merited His life was spaied ; 
but he was earned to Lucknow and there confined 
by Older of the Vizier Consequent upon the con- 
viction of the elder son, the inheritance was trans- 
feiTed to the second son of the murdered prince ; 
but he being a minor, it was necessaiy to ajipoint a 
manager A person named Khiiudmund Khan was 
selected for the office ; but ha'sing powerful enemies, 
who hoped to obtain an ascendancy in the new go- 
vernment foi themselves, he refused to undertake 
it without the fullest assurance of support and pro- 
tection from the British government This was 
given, and the manager entered upon his office under 
the jomt protection of that government and the 
Vizier 

The promise of support which Khirudmund Khan 
had required, the British government was, on vari- 
ous occasions, called on to fulfil The enemies of 
the manager succeeded in establishmg an unbounded 
influence over the mind of the young Nabob, and 
about the time of the changes at Oude, the Nabob, 
whose minority was nearly at an end, laid claim to 
the pnvilege of taking into his o-\ra hands the ad- 
ministration of affairs Khirudmund Khan was 
equally anxious, oi affected to be equally anxious, 
to be relieved from his chaige, and to letire upon a 
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CHAP xviL proTifflon which had been secured to him on the 
occmretice of such an event The inakmg some 
arrangement for conducting the afihirs of Furruc 
habad "was thus unpemtivelj pressed upon the 
British govemment- 

There was some difficulty in determimng what 
that arrangement should be Accordmg to Khimd- 
mund Khan, the disposition of the young Nabob 
■was bad and his natural propensities to o\iI had 
been aggravated by the advice and exomplo of 
his associates This representation, indeed, was to 
be received with caution, for the Nabob boro no 
good-iviU to the man by whom it was made, and 
the associates whom ho charged with oncouniging 
end multiplying the Nabobs vices were his oini 
enemies, and had been competitors for the power 
which ho exercised too, was accused by the 

Nabob of abusing his office On neither sido do 
the acaisntions seem to have been substantiated 
but on neither sido wore they destitute of proba- 
bility It is not incredible tliat an Onental guar- 
dian should endeavour to profit unduly by his office — 
it is not incredible that an Oriental pnneo should find 
enl adnsers and listen to them In both cases the 
prcsumjition lies against the parties accused 

The solution of the question, in what manner tlic 
government of Faimciabad should In future be 
adniini'dcrcd was entrusted by the governor general 
to Ills brother Jlr Henry Wellesley, a ho had been 
placed at tho head of o commission for the potlle- 
ment of the ceded provinces vith the title of Iicu 
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tenant-governor. I\Ii. Welle'tley commenced Ins chap xvii 
task by calling upon Kliirudmund Klian to com- 
municate Ins views Autli legard to the future 
go^ernment of the proMiice The managci dis- 
played a truly eastern reluctance to any direct 
avowal of opinion ; but with some difficulty he was 
brought to state that thiee diffeient modes sug- 
gested themselves to his mind — that the adminis- 
tration of affaiis should be continued in the same 
hands by which it had been carried on dming the 
Nabob’s minority; that the Nabob, on the attain- 
ment of the proper age, should be allowed to 
assume the government , or that the entire civil and 
mibtary admimstration should be transferred to the 
British government The first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to the manager * the last, 
he might expect, would be the most acceptable to 
his auditor , but the "srar)" officer contented himself 
with suggestion, and piesumed not to say which of 
the suggested plans was the best Mr W ellesley did 
not conceal his own leaning in favour of the transfer 
of all power to the government which he represented, 
and Khinidmund Khan professed himself ready to 
promote his views, but it is woithy of remark, 
that he never took a single step in fiirtheiance of 
them A proposal for the entire tiansfei of the 
Nabob’s dominions to the Company was, howevei, 
made by Mr W ellesley to the Nabob The lattei was 
very unwilling to rehnqmsh the power to the enjoy- 
ment of which his hopes had so long been directed , 
but he reluctantly yielded The province of Fui- 
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CHAP 3CVT1. rnokflbfld "^nis added to the donunions of the Com- 
pany, and the Nabob was endowed with a eplondid 
provision, the geennty of which was some satisfaction 
for the loss of the dependent sovereignty of which 
it was the price. 

The transfer of Fnrmckabad to the Company 
was made under circumstances diifonng m some de- 
gree from those of any similar transaction under the 
same administration At Tar^joro tho pnneo owed 
evory thing to tho Bntish government. By its 
power he was resenod from danger and degradation, 
and raised to a state of high mnh and dignity Tlio 
numerous evils existing m Tonjoro had long called 
for searching remedies. Circumstancts enabled tho 
British goromment to apply them in tho most efioc- 
tnal manner, and with tho free consent of tho right- 
ful successor to the throne In the Carnatic, tlio 
perfidy of hrohoract AJi and his son gave to tho 
Company tho right of exercising in any manner 
necessary for their own secunty, tho poircr which 
they Wielded Here too, monstrons abuses were to 
bo repressed and tho cnminal foil) of tho Nabobs 
afibrdod opportunity for repressing them In Oude 
again, thcro was abundnnt cause for tho intcrjimi 
tion of some powerful nutlionty to deliver tho 
country from tho oppression which woigheKl it down. 
In Oude, too, tho pnnee, as in Tnnjorc owed his 
clo\-ation to the British govenunent , hut hN right 
to the exercise of sovereignty having been rcoog 
mtod was rcspoctotl It would iin>t been vtr) <Ie- 
birablo that bis doxniiuonx should hau betn tmn^ 
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ferrcd to tlie Company — desirable, not meiely for chap xvii 
them, but for the sake of humanity The tianfei 
was asked, and being; refused, another ariangement 
was adopted It was dcsiiable, also, that Furrucka- 
bad should pass altogether under the power of the 
Company Gieat refomis weie necessary; more 
especially as to the maintenance of civil rights, the 
pievention of ciime, and the preseivation of the 
public peace. Com-ts of justice seem to have been 
legarded as unnecessaiy insti-uments of luxury; lob- 
beries and muiders were acts of constant occuirence, 
and no means weie taken eithei to pi event or to 
punish them Fmiuckabad was thus at once un- 
happy m itself and a source of alarai to its neighbours 
It had previously been dependent — the dependent of 
a dependent — an appendage to the dominions of the 
Vizier, himself the creatme of the Bntish govern- 
ment. The Nabob, like his master, had given 
up the power and the light of defending himself, 
and letamed only those functions of government 
which lendeied him formidable to his own subjects 
It cannot be doubted that the mterference of the 
Bntish government was waiTanted, and that it 
might lawfully have insisted on exercising the same 
power of supervision which had been obtained m 
Oude Such a plan seems, from the following 
passage of a letter fiom Mr Henry Wellesley to 
the go vernoi -general, to have been meditated “ I 
should be unwilling,” said he, “ to assume the man- 
agement of the provmce of Furruckabad without 
the Nabob’s concurience , but should he peisist in 
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CHAP XVTL witlihoIdiDg" his consGDt to such on arnm^TTicnt wo 
have certainly a well-foimded claim to a portion of 
temtory equal to tho amount of the tnbute, and to 
the expenses of collecting tho amount. In the event, 
therefore, of his rejection of the proposal of transfer- 
ring the whole provmce to tho authonty of tho Bn 
tish government, it is my mtention to demand tho ces- 
sion of a portioti of temtoiy equal to tho amount of 
the tnhute, and to the expenses of collection I shall 
likewise insist upon tho establishment of cml and 
enminni courts of justice thronghout tlio province 
of Furmckabad, and upon sccunty being given for 
tho regular payment of tho sovoml stipends and 
pensions,"* It docs not however appear that 
tho alternative offbrod to tho Virior was tendered 
to tho Nabob of Furmckabad Tlio only plan 
suggested to him was tho transfer of lus entire 
authority to the Coropanj IIo objected, but his 
opposition was offered with tho dcforcnco natural to 
a weak power when contending with a strong one 
Ho claimed tho same degree of indulgence which had 
been oxtonded by the Company to other dependent 
pnnccs, hut in vain, and tho govomor-gcnoral s re- 
presentative seems to have displayed groat anxiety to 
bring tho affair to a conclusion lest a neco^isity 
should anso either for allowing tho Nabob to sue 
coed to some limited exercise of dominion or of forci 
hly ilispossc«<*ing him of that which he claimed to 
retain "NA hether tho Nabob \vtmld liavc Itecn Iwno 
fitcil by being entrusted with power mav rcosonablv 
• I/fttrr to poremor gr o eral 4th Mty IHV* 
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admit of doubt , that it was for the advantage of chap xvii 
Ills country to pass under British dominion is open 
to none. Still it is to be wished tliat the traiisfei 
had been effected in a less summary manner It is 
the only transaction of the time in which the most 
SCI upulons judgment, if honest and enlightened, can 
discover any thing to detract from the feeling of 
perfect satisfaction 

The duty of settling the piovinces*acquiied from 
the Vizier was performed by Mr. Henr}" Wellesley 
in a manner winch secured foi him the appiobation 
of all to whom he was lesponsible Some overgi-own 
zemindars, who were disaffected to the new govern- 
ment because it tended to restiain the power which 
they had been long accustomed to abuse, offered le- 
sistance, which in a few instances was foimidable , but 
they weie ultimately subdued, and the entire coun- 
try subnutted peaceably to the Biitish authonty 
Ml Wellesley, on the close of his duties in the 
ceded provinces, departed foi Europe, having esta- 
bhshed the reputation of an able pubhc seivant 

* The appointment of Mr Henry Wellesley was condemned 
by the Court of Directors as an interference with the nghts of 
their civil service, and at variance 'with the provisions of the law 
The Board of Commissioners, on the other hand, were disposed 
to defend the conduct of the governor-general Perhaps neither 
the governor- general nor the Court mcurred much of just re- 
proacli by the different views which they took of the subject 
The Court were undoubtedly nght to this extent — on all ordinary 
occasions the exercise of high office under the Indian government 
should be restncted to the covenanted servants of the Company 
If this rule were frequently violated, the just expectations of the 
service would he defeated, and not less the purposes designed m 
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CHAP xvn the mamtenance of luei a »emce- Bat it doc* not appear that 
the appointment m qaetbon wa* hahla to the chw^ of ille 
gditj Ihe Corart referred to the 88 Geo 3 cap 52 see 57 
bnt if the conitmction which they eonght to give thia act be cor 
rect, no member of the military eemce conld ever be appointed 
to a cinl office. It will hereafter be seen tlrt an attempt waa 
made to extend the int er p reta tion of the law thni far It u 
needleaa to eay that eodi a ccoutnictian of the law u not the 
nanal one the inctances of military tnwi being appomted to aril 
offices bang too Domeroai to require or to permit of reference 
8^ the member* of the cml tone© hare nndonbtedly the best 
clniTTi* to anl office and it u only under peenhar orrnmstnnce* 
that any other thoult^ be appomted- In the case of Mr Henry 
WeHealey pecohar orcnnutmices emted He was nominated to 
conduct the negotiaboD with the ^Tner not only bccaute he was 
a man of great aHUty hot because hh near relationship to the 
gorernor gcnexBl was calculated to secure for him an extruordl 
nary degree of attenttoo and inflaence Hu subsequent oppomt 
ment to settle the ceded districts resulted from the fanner and 
the tide attached to hu office indicated that it wu of an extra 
ordinary character The gorenior general ought not to be 
blamed for taking the best means^—the best, apart from bR con 
nderadems of comparatrre ability— for attaining the object which 
he had in new nor shoold the Court of D ir c c tOTS be censored 
for ennciiig a jealousy of ereo an apparent Inraskm of the rights 
of their serrants. 

The foIlowTiig patsago from a letter addressed by the Board of 
Commissioners to the Court of Director* in reference to soma 
representation from the latter on the subject, dutinctly shews the 
duintereited character of the transaction : — VkC bare the less 
hentaton In recommending this course of jwoccedmg [the siu 
pension of any ex p res sio n of opmkra on the lobject] os it appear* 
by the adnee* from BengJ rtcored subsequent to the porograph 
in quesboo bang approred by the Court [a paragraph dlsopprormp 
of the appointment, and directing Mr cUc*lcy t remoralj that 
Mr Henry 'VN eHesley reectTc* no cTOoluments whaterer from the 
late appointment beyond thore which be before enjoyed under the 
specral anthonty of the Court of Directors u pnealc secretary to 
the goTcmor general Thuuacircamitanccwhlchsreare*ati»ficd 
the Court, regard bang tiwH to the Importanee and rc^poo ibHity 
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of the trust, ■will not only consider as pecuLarly honourable to CHAP XVII 

Mr Wellesley, but also as furnishing in itself, as far as the pre- 

sent proceedings might in future be hazardous as a precedent, no 

inconsiderable secunty against such a danger , especially as •we 

may at all times safely rely on the vigilance and authority "with 

which the Court -will be prepared to enforce the regulations of 

its own service, whenever it shall appear to them that they have 

been unwisely or unnecessarily infringed ” See, on this subject. 

Despatches, vol. v, pages 71 to 81 
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A D 1802. 


CHAPTER \Vin 

On tlio let of Jonnarv, 1802, nt a tirao ■uhen liis 
pobcj ^nia ovorj^rlioro througliout India crowned 
with tho most bnlliant success, tUo Marquis TVol 
lesloy addressed to tho Court of Directors a do- 
epatch, intimating hte desire to resign hie ofTice 
at tho closo of that year or tho commencement 
of the succeeding one, Tho desire of tho gorcr 
nor general to be thus early roHovod from an ofTico 
in which ho had rendered to his country such 
splendid Bcmco and acquired for himself so much 
honour would bo incncphcablo witliout rcfcrcnco to 
tlio feelings with which ho wns regarded at home 
In lus official despatch ho did not enter into tho 
reasons whicfi fed to tho tondcr of h£s rcsi'gnation 
but other documents supply tho dencioncy* He 
had not tho confidence of tho Court of Directors, 
and he felt it They lind on ranoiis ocmsioiis, 
issned onlors which tho govornor-gencml fi It ns 

• ErpmaCy a letter to Afr Addinpton dated tea ilap after 
tHe de#patcb referred to in tlie text, md contained b rol u of 
the Dcipotcbe* 
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offensiTG to himself, and otliers which he -viewed as 
dangeioiis to tlie public seivice. 

Among these was a peremptory order to i educe 
the anuy, especially m the peninsula This ai rived 
at a time when it could not be obeyed -without 
putting m hazard not only recent conquests, but 
the entire fabiic of the Biitish empire in India 
The governor-geneial suspended its execution, and, 
as mil heieafter be seen, subsequent events amply 
justified the exeicise of this disci etion. As the in- 
crease of the aimy had been the act of the governoi- 
general, he consideied the order for its reduction to 
have been fi-amed in a spirit of peisonal hostility , 
but it was piobably only the olfspiing of a blind 
economy Some othei instances of fmgahty would 
seem to be more open to the suspicion of peisonal 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who held the chief com- 
mand in Mysoie, was by the nature of his duties sub- 
jected to heavy expenses ; his allowances were con- 
sequently fixed by the government of Madras on a 
liberal scale The home authorities thought them too 
great On this subject his lordsliip expiessed himself 
m the language of mdignant lemonstiance. Aftei 
stating that, though the duty of fixing the allowances 
of Colonel Wellesley was pait of the oidmaiy detail 
of the government of Madias, mth which the go- 
vemoi-geneial did not mterfere except in cases of 
exigency, it must yet be leasonably supposed that 
he was cognizant of the subject, and had exercised 
his judgment with regard to it, although no lecoid 
of such judgment might exist, the marquis demands, 
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“ Con the Court of Directors suppose that I am 
capable of porrmttmg the goTermncnt of Fort SL 
Georgo to grant an extravagant allowance to my 
brother and that my brother is capable of accept- 
ing such an allowance t If such bo the opinion of 
the Court, it ought to remove Colonel Wellesley 
from his command and me from my government”* 
He contmues * The fact is, that the allowance is 
scarcely equal to the unavoidable expenses of Colo- 
nel WoUcsloys situation, which is known to bo of a 
very peculiar nature, mvolvmg tho necessity of a 
great estabhflhmcnt and of other charges roquisito for 
the roointcnance of our interest in that recently 
conquered kmgdonL.” After dwelling upon tho 
affront ofTored to his brother and its possible 
effect tho governor general adds It cannot bo 
denied that tho Court, by reducing tho established 
allowances of Colonol Wellesley, has offered mo 
tho most direct marked and disgusting jicmmal 
indignity winch could ho dcvise<l Tho effect 
of this order must be to inculcate an opinion 
that I ha\o suffered my brother to donvo emolu- 
ments beyond tho limits of justice and proprictv 
nud that I have exhibited an example of profusion 
and extravagance in an allowance granted to my 
nearest conuectlon I have already stated that tho 
ground of tho order is ns unjust and un^\‘n^Tant(‘d in 
point of fact os its opemtion is ralcuhtcMl to Ih? 
injurious and liunillmting to my reputation and 
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boiioiir If the Court of Directois leally "was of 
opinion that Colonel Wellesley’s alloAvances were 
too high, the respectful and decorous couise would 
have been to have referied the question to my con- 
sideiation , nor can it he imagined that the Court 
would have omitted so indispensable a precaution 
of delicacy and justice, unless the Court acted undei 
a stiong sense of displeasuie and discontent at the 
general tenor of my administration, and under the 
influence of an unconquerable jealousy of my inten- 
tions ” 

This passage affords a clue to some of the acts 
of which the govemor-geueial complained There 
was at home a strong feeling “ of displeasuie and 
discontent at the general tenor of” the Maiquis 
Wellesley’s “administration,” and “an unconquei- 
ahle jealousy of” his “ intentions ” He had added 
greatly to the British dominions in India, and had 
still moie widely extended Biitish influence. This, 
m the eyes of the pohticians who had been edu- 
cated in the school which flounshed for thirty years 
from the time of Warren Hastmgs, was an offence 
not to be expiated As neither defence noi con- 
quest can be effected without armies, and the mam- 
tenance and equipment of armies require money, 
the gieat designs which had been promoted with un- 
paralleled vigour and success had necessarily given 
rise to an increased military expenditure The 
views of France had been countei acted , Tippoo, 
the old and iiieconcilable enemy of England, had 
been subdued , and the British government m India, 
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in place of being at best n second mto power, as 
the Marquis Wellcsioj had found it, was now in a 
position to give law to the yaned nations difrused 
over Hindostan and tho Deccan. Tho policy which 
had led to these results was not that which had so 
long formed a standing topic for tho advocacy of 
frothy orators and wordy pamphleteers — it was not 
that which had been embodied in every form that 
folly under the guise of prudence, or of generosity 
or of justice, could assume — ^which had oven found 
a solemn rccogmtion of its truth in tho resolutions of 
parhamont and on tho statute-book of tho country — 
it was not tho pobey which the Marquis Cornwallis, 
both a good and on able man, had upheld in words, 
while, with marvellous inconsistency, ho departed 
from it m deeds, but uhjch Lis successor had fol- 
lowed with greater single-mindcdncss and with a 
steady adhoronco which pursued a few years more 
would ha^o brought tho British scttlomonts to tlint 
state in which CIi\o found Bengal when ho under- 
took its dclivomncc — for nbovo this soared tlio 
policy of tho ^larquls AVcIlesloy — far aliovo thu 
understanding of tho<« puny politicians uho had 
been accnstomcil to talk fluently about the govcni- 
meiit of India, in ignorance nliko of tlio circum 
stances of tlio couiitiy, of tho great principles of 
gciioml politv and of the lessons winch Id'itory 
nlTords to those who ’ml! jjrofit bv them A IkmIj 
jKipulnrly elected niiisl ahvaj-s imrtnkc in a gn‘at 
degree of tho feelings and jnrjudiccs of th»>M 
whom tlio represent The \i(ws of tliov. who 
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looked to Tndin, not to coiiMdoi Iiow wc ‘•liould 
niaintoin oui jioMor tlicic, but ratbci liow •\\c ‘'lionld 
get lid of iL or at len'^t picAcnt its incrcnsc, formed 
jv.irt of (lie popnlai ciecd on the *;ubicct, and of 
nntuial con^^cqucnce tlio'^e AicA\s found thcii AAny 
into tlic Court of Diicctor^ It tiuc that they 
eould hardly be aAOAved theic oi any\Ahcie else 
Tlie subjugiition of Tipj»oo Sultan Mas so com- 
plete, tlie gloiy aaIucIi attended it Ma^; so biilliant; 
tlie Mai Mas Mitlial ‘^o obAiou'^h neces‘=aiy, that it 
Ma<: ':carceh ])o‘'‘^ihlo to impugn it None did im- 
pugn it The enthusiasm Mith Mhich the iieMs of 
the conquc'^t of ]\r}‘-oie Mas iccened in England — 
the unanimous admiration Mhich Mas aMarded to its 
author, mcic piobably aided by the consideiation 
that the conquest of Tippoo Mas Aiitually a defeat 
of the Ficnch, for though the English people at 
that period found it hard to concene that laMful 
occasion for Auar could caci arise in India, they 
M’ere quite alive to the existence of dangeis nearei 
home. When betMeen themseh^es and a poAveiful 
and deadly enemy a narioAV channel only inteivened, 
a bloM* at that enemy M*as Avelcome even though it 
Avere struck in India Still beneath the stieam of 
giatiilation called foith by the fall of Seringapatam 
and its mastei, theie Avas an undei-cuiTent of long- 
established piejudice floAving in an opposite direction, 
Avhich, as the fonnei subsided, ajij^eaied once moie 
on the suiface, and earned AAuth it that numeioiis 
class of light and Avandermg minds, Avho, having no 
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opinions of their own, readily adopt those which 
happen from any cause to bo generally received — 
and thus, ere long tho services of tho JIarqms 
"\yellesley came to be associated with tho rotnrmng 
recollection that they had been performed without 
respect to established prejudices, although those 
prejudices were sanctioned by the wisdom of parlia- 
ment. 

Then, too though the Marquis Wellesley had 
effected great objects — though he had given safety, 
coherence, stabihty, and grandeur to tho tottenng 
fabric which had been committed to his koepmg 
one thing was wanting — ho had not performed tho 
miracle of moving largo onmes, conquering for- 
midable enemies, and defending a vast extent of 
country, without a considerable outlay of monev 
To that spint which looks at tho cost rather than tho 
valuoof onymeasure this could not fail tobooffcnsiio 
Nations have been nnnod by profusion, but this has 
boon when wealth has been lavished m ministering 
to tho sensual delights of their rulcre — m ennehing 
parasites and flatterers — m heaping on tho unworth) 
and the base tho«o treasures wluch should Iinic been 
devoted to objects of national Importance No 
nation was over ruined — no nation was ever ini- 
povenshed, by keeping its fleets and armies in such 
a state of cflicicncj ns should render it secure at 
homo and respected abroad but neglect of thcM. 
precautions may bo fatal and tho ndn tliat ina\ 
envue ^sill not be a1lc\iatc<l nor those iinobcd in 
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it condoled, 1)V the recollection that the ncGflcct 
had iti? oricfin in a nlo(i^c 'Ncn laudable in its 
place — the desire of diininishinpf the huidens of the 
.«:tatc. 

These feelings — the inoihid ‘^cntiniont. nhich, 
■\ihile it alloA^ed Engh'jhincn in all parts of the 
'\\oild excejit India to kcc]) their foe*? at a distance, 
called upon them there to nait till the matchlock 
nas presented, or (he scimitar raided ; and that ‘?])irit 
of thiiftlcs^: jiai^miony ^\hlch sees no omI hut the 
expeiidituic of monev, had tended to juoduce "what 
the i\T.irqms "Wellesley de'^crihes as “ a strong sense 
of displeasure and discontent at the general tenor 
of” his “ admmisti-ation.” But this Avas not all : 
he bclicAcd, and not A\ithout icason, that those by 
Avhom he Avas thA^a^tcd acted “ under the influence 
of an unconquerable jealousy of” his “ intentions ” 
The}' augured of the futuie fiom the jiast. They 
had found the l\Iarquis Wellesley a ATiy difleient 
gOA cmor-general from his picdecossoi — they had 
learned, that Awhile the reins of poAAcrA\cro in his 
hands, no one thioughout India Avould be peimitted 
Avith impunity to ofier to the British goA’^emment 
either injuiy or insult The man Avhose name had 
so long been a teiror in India had fallen befoie him. 
The goA^ernor-gcneial had biaA'ed Tippoo Sultan in 
his laii, and the name and d}Tiasty of that jirince 
had disappeared. Some othei enemy might call for 
chastisement, and the same results nught folio ai\ 
The goveinor-geneial had so distributed the domi- 
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njons of the conquered despot that a large portion 
of them had hecomo Bntiah m name, and neorljr 
the whole British in fact. If just cause of provoca 
tion should arise in other cases, what was to proront 
a repetition of this course? and if it should bo re- 
peated, what would become of all the Yirtuoua do- 
nunciationa of extended dominion in which indi 
Tidual philanthropists had indulged, and of tho pro- 
hibitions by which parliament had sought to limit 
the glory power, and resources of tho British em- 
pire? what of the numerous prophecies which liad 
been uttered, of nun to Great Bntain from the en- 
largement of her Eastern empire? If mm did not 
follow and tho prophecies wore thus falsified, what, 
above oil, avus to become of tho credit of tho pro- 
phets? Where such tiowb and snch fcare wore 
entertained how could confidonco bo reposed m tho 
Marquis Wellesley? IIow could those who cho- 
rished thorn regard his intentions witli any fooling 
but that of jealousy T Every ship that arrived might 
bo expected to bring mtcUigcnco of some fresh act 
by which, in tho oxcrciso of an cnllghtonctl and 
manly policy, ho had again ofTtred violence to the 
potty and irapracticnblo rules by whlcli tho logisla 
turo had sentenced India to bo governed Somo 
now outbreak of patnotic fcoling — somo now tri- 
umph bcanng witness to tho go^cmo^ gcncml s 
sagacity and decision and crushing to du«t the 
miscmblo tliconcs laid doivn for his guidance, might 
constantly bo ajiprchcndcd The opiioncnt** of tin 
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]\Inrqnis Wclkisley woic (Ims not only dissatisfied 
nidi lii=; pact nets 1int tlioy looked to tlic future 
nitli di'iinny. lie nlio in so slioit a time liad 
clianired tlie face of India, inmlit change it still 
iiioro — niiglit make tlie British ponei still gi eater, 
and more iiicsistible, than he liad made it. On 
these giounds, those nho differed fiom his "siews 
entertained “ an uneonqueiahlc jealousy of” his 
“ intentions.” 

It nni‘=t not be suppo'^ed that all •who felt this 
jealousy n-ei e insensible to their coimtr}’s honour oi 
ad^erse to its interests Ciicnmstanccs had led 
men to icason nith regaid to India ns they ■would 
not reason nith legard to any othei spot of the 
habitable earth The opinions once so cuirent con- 
cerning India — opinions which, had they been acted 
upon, would long ago have relieved the English 
jieople fiom the labour of consideiing how their 
Oiiental einpiie should bo governed — have not been 
applied elsewheie I\Ien who contended in blood 
against the sepaiation from Gieat Biitain of her 
tiansatlantic possessions, have been willing to leave 
British India a prey to either native adventurers or 
European enemies Men who would rather have seen 
Britain engulphed in the ocean which suriounds her, 
than jdeld hei claim to the rock of Gibraltar, have 
deemed the most magnificent empire ever held m 
dependence as scarcely woith the keeping It would 
be tedious to discuss at length the causes of these 
hallucinations They exist, and all statesmen whose 
views have been fiee fiom such delusions have re- 
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ceiTed Tery nimoying ovidcnco of thoir o:5iflteiice 
The Marquis Wellesloj, it has been seen, did not 
escape this fate 

But darkness of political vision and undue parsi- 
mony -were not the only sources of the hostihty 
directed against the Marquis Wellesley A body of 
men, Tvho at that tune exorcised a very powerful 
interest m the councils of the Company, conceived 
that their mterests were injuriously aflbetod by 
some measures adopted by tho governor general 
with regard to trade Tho Company s monopoly 
had a few years before been relaxed, by on enact- 
ment rcqmnng them to provide a certam amount of 
tonnage annually for the use of pnvato merchants 
As for as tho export trado from Great Britain was 
concerned tho extent of the provision irns probably 
sufBcicnt, os at that tuno there was little demand In 
India for British manufactnres , but it was not sufli- 
cient for tho return trade There was throughout 
Europe a considcmblo demaud for various articles 
which India could funnsb and tho supply of this 
opened a convenient mo<lc of remittance to persons 
who had ncquirctl fortunes in tlint country iihicli 
they projK)«od to invest and enjoy at home From 
this state of things a largo portion of tlio cxiwrts 
of India found their waj to Europe in foreign shij>- 
ping though tlio trade was BUjiported and cnme<I 
on by Bntish capital — tho accumulations of tlio scr- 
^ant8 of the East-India Company For this state 
of things there was no rcmctlv hut the tinplor- 
nunt of India built shipping to an extent vlihli 
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miglit siijipl} tlio deficiency in tlic Company’s ton- 
nage , tlms dnciting a ^alllablc and increasing dc- 
paitnient of tiadc fioni foreign to Biitish ships. 
Though ni England cxtraoidinaiy delicacy of feel- 
ing had been manifested Bith regard to Indian 
piinces, though the exercise of the right of self- 
defence has been almost piosciibed in theii favour, 
little sympathy has e^cr been displayed tovaids the 
jieoplc at laige. Subjected to British rule, they 
had been treated as aliens, and denied rights en- 
j'oyed by eveiy othci class of Biitish subjects. The 
London ship-buildeis chose to consider the exten- 
sion of j'ustice to India as an act of inj'usticc to 
them Some time befoie the depaituie of the 
Maiquis Wellesley they remonstiated against it, 
and though it Avas obAious that the employment of 
India-built ships would displace not Biitish but 
foreign tonnage, they demanded its piohibition The 
degiee of justice attending this demand is ac- 
cuiately and forcibly depicted in a communica- 
tion from Ml. Dundas, then President of the Board 
of Commissioners foi the Affairs of India, to the 
chaiiTuan of the committee of ship-builders “ The 
injustice of the proposition,” says he, “ consists in 
depriving a great description of the subjects of Great 
Britain of a right undoubtedly belonging to them 
The British tenitoiies in India aie under the 
sovereignty of Great Britain, and the ships built 
there aie equally entitled to all the pnvileges of 
Biitish-built shipping as those built in the West 
Indies, or Canada, oi any other foreign dependency 
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of the empire , and I have never heard that the 
ahip-bmJdeiB m Great Britain have set up a claim 
to prohibit any of the shippmg m those quartore 
from brmgmg home the produce of those temtones 
in ships of their own building, if they found it con- 
vement to do so , and yet it is obvious that the same 
plea of interest and supposed mjury would equally 
apply Having vindicated the rights of the people 
of India to be regarded as British subjects — a nght 
seldom thought of by the decloimers on Indian 
wrongs, the wnter proceeded to show that tlio view 
taken by those whom ho was addressmg of their 
own mtorests and those of the British nation, were 
erroneous, observing — “ They (the ship-hnildcrs) 
conceive that the prohibition of Indian bnilfc sbip^ 
coming to Groat Bntam wonJd make aproportlonote 
degree of room for the shippmg of the East-Indm 
Company It would have no such ciToct It would 
have no other effect than that winch it has always 
had, of dnving those ships, with their cargoes into 
foreign ports, and thereby establishing in foreign 
countnes an Asiatic commerce founded on Bntish 
capital, which, by a contrary policy ouglit, in the 
first place, to centre in the n\or Tliamcs, and bo 
from tbcncc ro-cvportcd for the supply of other 
European nations" Sound as were these views 
they failed to satisfy tho shipping interest wliicli 
continued to employ its ■sust innueiieo in the 

• Letter from the Right llononmble Henry DuniUi to John 
Perry E«j l»t Joly 1707 It will be found in toI t of tlie 
V eDcsley Perpatchet 
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courts of the East-India Company to ’ivitlihold 
fiom the shipping of India all paiticipation in 
tlie tiade cariied on between that country and Great 
Biitain 

The necessity, however, of piovidmg some ex- 
tent of extra tonnage was so apparent, that it was 
impossible to resist it Accordingly, authority was 
given to the government of Bengal to take up a 
limited amount of tonnage on account of the Com- 
pany, and relet it to the merchants of Calcutta 
The Maiquis Wellesley, on his amvalat that place, 
had been assailed by representations from the mer- 
cantile commumty in favom of the employment of 
India-built ships, and in carrying into effect the 
ordem from home, he made some changes cal- 
culated to divest the authorized measuie of some 
incumbrances which tended to impede its bene- 
ficial operation He took the same course at a sub- 
sequent period, and thus at once earned the grati- 
tude of the mercantile interest of India, and the 
relentless enmity of the ship-buildei-s of the port of 
London Between the two peiiods of granting in- 
dulgence to India-built ships a year had intervened, 
during which it had not been resorted to , and the 
experience of that year was stated by the govemoi- 
general to have attested the expediency of restormg 
it “ Goods to a large amount,” he said, “ ongin- 
ally intended for the port of London, were sold to 
foreigners m the port of Calcutta, and thus diverted 
to the channel of the foieign trade.”^ This result 
* Letter to Court of Directors, 30th September, 1800 
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appeared to tho governor general to justify a rctnm 
to the position of the preceding j^r “ Tho rapid 
growth,” said he, " of the foreign trade daring tho 
last season nrgentfy demanded the immediate inter- 
ference of your government on tho spot Tho 
nnmher of foreign ships actually in tho port of Cal- 
cutta, the alacnty, entorprire, and skill of tho foreign 
agents now assidoously employed m providing car- 
goes, and the necessary inaction and languor of the 
Bntish private tTade,emharrassDd by tho restraints of 
the existing law, created a serious apprehension in ray 
mind that any further delay in tho decision of this mo- 
mentous question might occasion ovils of which tho 
remedy might hereafter become considorobly difficult, 
if not absolutely impracticable Tbo nnrcstramcKl 
progress of tho foreign trade in tbo present season, 
added to its great mcieasc during the last, might 
havo established its predominance over tho pn- 
rato trade of Britbh subjects, to an extent ■which 
no future regulation might have proved sufficient 
to limit or rcstram Tho difficulty of diverting this 
locrativo commerce from tho channel into which It 
liad been forced would naturally be nggraratod in 
proportion to the length of time dunng which tbo 
trade should contmuo to flow in that course ” Such 
were the viows, or rather such was the nccossit) 
under which tho governor genomi acted It is a 
case in which it is impossible to assign to his con 
duct any motive but n sense of public duty lie 
did not desire tho responsibility which circum«tnnrcs 
force<l upon him but was anxious to Ik* relievetl 
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fioui it. lie complained, in a lettci to Mr Dmidas, 
that tlic piiiatc tonnage liad ghen him gi’eat tiou- 
ble; and adds — “ I shall endeavour to piocecd at 
least so far as to prevent the tiade from taking a 
bent towaids foreign European maikcts this year; 
and you ought, in justice to my situation, to decide 
the question at home Yet, ulnle thus suspend- 
ing for a season the operation of measures which 
he felt to be just, wise, and neccssaiy ; uhile seek- 
ing to be iclicved fiom the painful dut}^ of up- 
holding them on his own responsibility, he mcuired 
the resentment of those uho supposed themselves 
injured by those measures, and thus added another 
active ingredient to the elements of opposition which 
were fenuenting at home. 

After tiacing to their sources the hostile feel- 
ings manifested towards one who had exorcised the 
powers entiTisted to him with an ability and suc- 
cess unequalled by any of his piedeccssois, it will 
be proper to advert biiefly to such manifesta- 
tions of those feelings as have not hitherto been 
noticed The oiders to i educe the army have been 
mentioned, as well as those relating to the allow- 
ances of Colonel Wellesley The Court had, in 
othei instances, ammad verted on measuies of policy 
in a mannei which the governor-geneial regarded 
as olfensive On some of these points he appeals 
to have felt a degiee of indignation which, at this 
distance of time, seems scarcely wan anted by the 
occasion But high genius is ever associated with 

* See Wellesley Despatches, vol u page 203. 
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strong sensibibty The Marquis 'Wellcsloy knou- 
his o-wn punty, he know also the feelings with 
which he was regarded at home , and it need excite 
no surprise, if, irritated by annoyances which ho 
thought an ungracious return for his cinincut eor- 
vices, he should have alluded to some of them with 
more impatience than they now seem calculated to 
excite 

The attacks from homo were not confined to 
the omoluments of those in whom the go^emo^- 
gcneral reposed confidence in various instances 
their removal from the offices which they ciyoycd 
was directed and tho appomtroent of other persons, 
specially named onjomed Ho who studies tho his- 
tory of British India cannot fail to bo gratified ns 
bo advances, by finding that matters moroly personal 
became of less frequent rccurrcnco and of less jiro- 
minent Interest, For a long ponod pcTsonnl (Ilspntes 
occupy a vorv largo portion of tho scene these arc, 
after a time, almost entirely superseded by ques- 
tions of higher interest. Amidst tho great events 
which mark the administration of tho MarqnisTv^cl 
lesloy it would bo wrong to pause for tho purpose 
of discussing tho ments of tho servants of tho go- 
vernment except BO far as they were connectcil 
vnth. tho«o important facts whlcli it is more especially 
the proMUCO of history to record A very brief 
notice of the acts of tho Court in displacing certain 
sci^auts from ofiico and appointlngothors,mu«t there- 
fore suffice Tlio go\cmor general had np|K)intc<l 
Colonel Kirkpatrick pccrrtnn in tho political deprt 
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ment. The Court ordered the appointment to be 
rescinded, on the giound that his militaiy commis- 
sion disqualified him for civil ofifiice This "was a 
new constmction of the law, and certainly had the 
appeaiance of having been specially devised for the 
occasion. The Maiquis Wellesley was not the first 
govemor-geneial who had nominated mihtary men 
to political or cml duties He found the practice 
to a certain extent existing ; and it is not inapph- 
cable to lemark, that it has never been entuely dis- 
continued. The general rule, undoubtedly, should 
be to distiibute civil appointments among the mem- 
ber of the cml service; but, with leference to 
the pecuhar dehcacy and difficulty of the political 
offices under the governor-general, it may sometimes 
become necessary to dispense with the rule. Where 
a mihtary officer possesses a pre-eminent degree of 
fitness for such an appomtment, it is obviously not 
for the benefit of the pubhc service to pass him by. 
On the same principle which was applied to Colonel 
Knlqiatnck, orders weie given to revise the ap- 
pomtment of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a 
view to rescind it This was certamly an ungracious 
step towards both the governor-general and Colonel 
Scott A most impoitant negotiation had been 
brought to a successful conclusion — that which had 
been done was formally approved from home — ^yet 
discouragement, and, indirectly, blame, were cast both 
on him who had devised the plan and on him by whom 
it had been canied into effect In other instances, 
both at Bengal and Madias, the Couit had directed 
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changes haTing no reference to tlio pnnnplo np- 
plicablo to those nbovo noticed or to nnv other 
that can noiv bo discovered The homo autho- 
rities rarely intcrforo in the exorcise of the local 
patronage of India, but in the ■way of chcch and 
control Tho advantage derived from the power of 
sapermtendence and revision would, it is clear, bo 
lost, if tho Court were to dispose, m tho first in- 
stance, of tho offices of tho Indian government 
they havo accordinglv for a long Bones of years, 
oxorcisod great caution m interfering with tho dis- 
tribution of office m Indio. Where an officer has 
been unjustly removed tho power of tho Court 
inny properly bo exerted to restore bim , but in 
ordinary cases, Jt is certain that tho nssumjition hy 
tho homo authontics of tho right of dispensing tho 
local patronage would bo subject to great suspicion 
and might possibly gl^o rise to great abuse * Tho 
Marquis Wellesley believed that tho oxtraonhnnr) 
intcrfcronco from homo was intcndo<l to give personal 
annoyance to himself and Lord CH\e TIio latter 
nobleman entertained tho enmo impression IIo Imd 
entered cordially and icalously into the jiollcy of tlio 
MarquisAVolleslcy and thohostilitj displajcd towards 
tho go>crnor-gcncrnl ■was believed for this reason to 
bo extended to (ho governor of Fort St George 

There ^vas one further ground of dlficrcnco bo- 
tucen tho Court of Directors and tlioir governor 
general which nlthougli it had not Iiecii fully do>e- 
lojKxl It will ho convenient to notice here, to avoid 

• 8« 81 erf 53 Oco 3 enp 1 wa. ilciigocd t > 
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intemipting tlie progress of the narrative hereafter 
The alteied situation of the Company had not at 
this tune produced any alteration in the mode of 
selecting their servants, or of prepaimg them for 
their duties. The Marquis Wellesley saw the evil, 
and determined on providing a remedy. In a 
minute of gieat length and abihty,'^he adverted to 
the vast changes which had taken place since Gieat 
Britain first obtamed a settlement in India, to the 
extent of the Company’s dominions, the impoi-tant 
duties devolvmg on theu servants, and to the quali- 
fications which they ought to possess. After dwell- 
ing upon these pomts in detail, he thus summed up 
his views • — ‘‘ The civil servants of the Enghsh East- 
India Company, therefore, can no longer be consi- 
dered as the agents of a commercial concern They 
are, m fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that capa- 
city, with reference not to their nominal but to their 
leal occupations. They are requued to discharge 
the functions of magistrates, judges, ambassadors, 
and governors of provinces, in all the complicated 
and extensive relations of those sacred tmsts and 
exalted stations, and under peculiar cucumstances, 
which greatly enhance the solemmty of every pubhc 
obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of eveiy 
public chaige. Their duties are those of statesmen 
in eveiy othei pait of the woild, with no othei 
characteiistic ddferences than the obstacles opposed 
by an unfavourable climate, by a foreign language, 
Recorded 10th Jidy, ISOO 
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by the pecnbor nsages and laws of India, and by 
tbo manners of its inhabitants. Tbolr stndics, the 
discipline of their education their habits of life 
their manners and morals, should therefore bo so 
ordered and regulated ns to establish a just con- 
formity between their personal consideration and 
the digmty and importance of their public stations, 
and to maintain a sufficient correspondence between 
their quahfications and their duties. Their educa- 
tion should be founded in a general knowledge of 
those branches of htemtur© and science which form 
the basis of the education of persons dcstmod to 
similar occupations m Enrope. To this foundation 
should bo added on mtimato acquaintance with the 
history, languages, customs, and mannore of tho 
people of India, with the Mahometan and Hindoo 
codes of law and rchgion, and with tho political 
and commercial Interests of Great Britain in 
Asia. They should bo regularly instructed m 
tho pnnciplcs and ^3tcm which constitute tho 
foundation of that wise codo of regulations and 
laws enacted by tho governor goncml in council 
for tho purpose of socnnng to tho people of this 
empire tho benefit of tho ancient and accustonicil 
laws of tho country adramistcrcil in tho spirit of 
tho Bntish constitution They should be well in- 
formed of tho true and sound principles of tho 
Bntish constitution, and snflicicntly gmundcil in tho 
general pnnciplcs of ethics, civil Jan«prudcncc tho 
law of nations, and general history m onlor tint 
tho may be enabled to discnminato the cltarac 
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teristic differences of tlie several codes of law admi- 
nisteied witluii the Biitisli emj)iie in India, and 
practically to combine the spnit of each in the dis- 
jiensation of justice and in the maintenance of 
01 del and good government. Finally, their eaily 
habits should be so formed as to establish in then 
mmds such solid foundations of industry, pradence, 
integiity, and leligion, as should effectually guard 
them against those temptations and coiTuptions Avith 
which the natuie of this climate and the pecuhar 
depravity of the people of India will sunound and 
assail them in every station, especially on then fiist 
arrival in India The eaily disciphne of the seiwce 
should be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the chmate and the vices of the people, and to 
form a natural banier against habitual indolence, 
dissipation, and hcentious indulgence ; the spint of 
emulation in honourable and useful pursuits should 
be kindled and kept alive, by the contmual pro- 
spect of distinction and reward, of profit and 
honour , nor should any precaution be relaxed 
in India which is deemed necessaiy in England, to 
fiimish a sufficient supply of men quahfied to fill 
the high offices of the state with credit to them- 
selves and with advantage to the pubhc Without 
such a constant succession of men in the several 
blanches and departments of this government, the 
wisdom and benevolence of the law must prove 
vain and inefficient. Whatever course and system 
of study may be deemed leqmsite m England to 
secure an abundant and pure source for the efficient 
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supply of the puhlio service, the peculiar nature of 
our establiahmenta in the East, so far from admit- 
ting any relaxation of those ■uise and salutary rules 
and restraints, demands that they should he en 
forced ■with a degree of additional vigdanco and 
care, proportioned to the aggravated difficulties of 
civil service, and to the nmnorons hazards surroand- 
ing the entrance to pnbho life m Indio.” 

Such were the viewB entertained by the Marqnis 
Wellesley ns to the importance of duo prei>anition 
for the dischaigo of the important duties of the 
civil service of India. Ho prticeodod to shew that 
the minds of the yonng men annually nmving at 
the presidencies in the capacity of wntore had rarely 
undergone any adequate preparation — that from 
some, all instruction in liberal learning had been 
irithheld while m others, the course of Btady had 
boon interrupted precisely at the ponod when it nught 
have been pursued "with increased advantage — tlmt 
in India they had no opportunities of acquiring oron 
tho tcchmcal knowledge requisite to 6t thorn for 
civd office — knowledge of tho languages and cus- 
tomsoftbo natives, of (ho regulations and Jaivs, 
or of tho details of tho established system of re- 
venue — that tlio woll-disposcil and industrious uoro 
bewildered for wont of n guide, wliilo otlicm, de- 
voting thcmscUcs wholly to luiuiy and sensual en- 
joyment, remained sunk, in indolence until tbclr 
standing In tlio semeo rcndoml tlicm eligible to 
bomo oilico of tnist for '\hicli Iiowo\or tliLjutro 
incapable, from want of preparation and from tho 
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difficult}" of suddenly breaking long-indulged habits 
of idleness and dissiiiation. Tlicie 'were not want- 
ing, indeed, instances of application to study and 
habitual propriety of conduct ; but all the meiits 
of the civil seivants, it was urged, weie to be 
asciibed to themselves, while their defects were to 
be attributed to the constitution and practice of the 
sendee, which had not been accommodated to the 
piogressive changes of our situation in India — 
had not kept pace with the growth of the empiie, 
or Mith the increasmg extent and importance of the 
functions and duties of the Company’s seivants To 
lemedy the existing e^dls, the goveiuoi-geneial juo- 
posed to estabhsh a college in Calcutta, foi the re- 
ception of •writeis for the tluee piesidencies, who 
weie there, for a limited period, to be subjected to 
the lestraints of academic discipline, and trained m 
such studies as rmght fit them for their futuie duties. 
These were to be puisued under the supeimtendence 
of two cleigymen, chaplains in the Company’s sei- 
vice foi the native languages moonshees weie to 
be provided The expense of the institution was 
to be provided for in a manner which should not in 
the first instance subject the Company to any addi- 
tional charge ; but the goveinoi -general expressed 
a hope that the libeiality of the Com’t of Directors 
would in due time be extended to it. It was esta- 
blished without pievious refeience home, and the 

* Mr Brown, the senior chaplain, and Mr Buchanan, aftei- 
wardfl so well known by his mentonous exertions to direct atten- 
tion to the ecclesiastical condition of India 
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Great Britain had led to a different conrso Ednca- 
tion 1 TO 3 more -mdely diffused, but it ivas essentially 
altered in its character Those branches of know- 
ledge which could be rendered uninedintoly avail- 
able to the acquisition of wealth camo to bo 
regarded as the only objects worthy of attention , 
and the graceful and hTieral studios which hud 
formerly been cultivated to the ovclusion of all 
others, were in their turn oxcluded becanso they 
could not readily be made instrumental to raising a 
fortune. Independently, theroforo, of tho delihcmte 
opimon loft, on record by tho Marquis 'Wollesloy, 
there la good ground for behoving that, in many 
cases, the cinl servants of the East-India Company 
at that period had devoted little attention to those 
studies which tend to refine, liboraliie and elevate 
tho mind The governor gonornl himself an ac- 
curate and elegant scholar could not fall to ho 
struck with tho doficloncy and to lament its conse- 
quences * 

With regard to the Oriental tongues, tho defi 
ciency though scareely more iaiucntahlc, was cor 
toinlymoro colcnlatcd to cxcito surprise. Men called 
upon to perform duties of tho lilgliost importanco 
in a ‘country in which the) were stmngcra — duties 
involving tho nghts nnd interests of millions — men 

• With the Mtuqule Welleilcy lie of ha ytralh hiwc 

become the delieht end cowoUhon of he eEO Ilorotmnf: ot 
t very adnmeed period of bfe the cleEont enmifttcnl irliiob 
clufical comporitloa aiTordr be has ibcim tlist years bare 
oboted neither Ida lore for Ebcial lenminB nor bJs posrn ot dis 
plajms it 
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inciniing this ic'^poiisibility, and smTonndcd by 
almost cAciy '^jiccics of jicrvcisc influence nliicb 
could deba'Je or deceno, MCie not even lequircd to 
submit to any picsciibed coin sc of study, foi the 
jmipose of acquning an ordinary measuic of skill 
in the tongues sjiokcn by almost all around them 
But for the cxtiaoidinaiy manner in which the 
Indian cmjuic of Great ]3iitain had grown up — but 
for the cxtiaoidmai} apathy which jnei ailed at 
home on all subjects connected Mith India, except 
'when periodical fits of jiity for the iiiongs of India 
sci/cd the nation, and iinariabl} directed its atten- 
tion fai fiom all useful and substantial modes of im- 
pio\ement, such a state of things could never have 
existed It was ceitainly not creditable that it 
should ha'sc continued so long, and much honour 
docs it leflcct on the Maiquis Wellesley, that if he 
were not the fiist to pciceive the evil, he was cer- 
tainly the fiist to suggest a lemedy. 

Again, nothing could be more pitiable than the 
moial destitution in which the youths sent to 
India weie left, at that dangerous peiiod when the 
boy is rapidly gi owing into the man In some 
cases they might have fiiends lesiding at the 
place of then destination, whose care fiiight 
connteiact the temptations to which youth eveiy- 
where, but nowheie so much as m India, are 
exposed; but unless where a near degiee of re- 
lationship existed, the connection would have little 
of authoiity, and instances must have been numer- 
ous, wheie a young 'writei was tin own upon the 
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sborea of India ■without having a claim upon any 
Bntish inhabitant, beyond the common claim of 
conntry, for advice or attention 

It may be granted, therefore, that thoro were 
abundant grounds for some measures ■which should 
raise the standard of general learmng among the 
civil servants of India, mole adequate provision for 
the cultivation of the eastern languages, aflbrd some 
protection to the mexporiencod, and some restraint 
upon the lonty of those ■whose imprudence whiJo 
it could not fail to be injanous to themselves, would, 
In all probabihty be detrimental to the interests and 
bappmess of a large circle— of those among whom 
they wore to hold oflBce 

It remains to inquire whether the establishment 
of the College of Fort Wilbam was the best mode 
by which the existing evils could be a^vorted, and 
in treating of this, it will bo convenient to rovorso 
the order m which those evils have been noticed 

How far such on institution was likely to bo use- 
ful for the purposes of moral traimng is a question 
which it is not easy to answer There may bo cir 
cumstancos in which the ■watchfulness of fncuds 
may supply a far bettor mode than can bo fur- 
nisboil by even the best conducted collegiate cstn- 
blisbmont but if provision is to bo made for num 
bore, it can only bo made on principles timt can 
bo nppbcd to all On this part of the plan the 
govomor-gcnonil c^rc^wl bim«clf with great earn- 
estness and confidence. “ This institution," raid lie, 

” will be best appreciated bv ever} afTertionnte 
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parent in tlie linnr of sc])aiation fioni liis cliild 
destined foi (lie ])nldic ‘Venice in India. Let any 
paienl (c'^jicoially if lie lias lnni‘:clf pas'^ed through 
tlio Coinjiain^ ‘^cnicc in India) dcclaic nlictlicr tlie 
]iro':pect of this in«:(itnlion has aggioAatcd or miti- 
gated the solicitude of that painful hour, — ndicthcr 
it has caiitjcd additional donhts and fears or inspiicd 
a more li-vel} hojie of the honouiablc and jirosperoiis 
^enicc — of the eaily and foitiinate letiiin of his 
child Still the lessons of cxpeiiencc cannot he 
forgotten The ]ne^ ailing state of inoiaK, iiheievcr 
young men aie congiegatcd in largo numbcis, is not 
sucli as to atlbid much cncouiagomcnt to an exten- 
sion of the s}stcm All that can bo uigcd is, that 
c\cn partial and impcifcct rcstiaint is better than 
total abandonment. 

The study of the native languages, it may be 
piesumed, can be moie cnicicntly pnisued m India 
than at home. A degiee of acquaintance ivith 
then giammatical principles may be a useful pie- 
paration , but all exjierience shews that liimg 
languages are moie leadily, as well os more per- 
fectly, acqmied among the people voth whom they 
aie lernaculai, than undei any othei circumstances 
It would not be difficult to assign reasons foi it, but 
it is unnecessary, since all that is leqmsite is an 
appeal to fact 

On the remaining iioint, the balance of advantage 
seems against the College of Foit William. For 
the attainment of geneial learning India possesses 

Minute above quoted 
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no pecuLar fociUtiefl, and to take jnuths thoro to 
tcacli tliem tliat ■^vhich they might more convemontly 
learn at home, is a phin eanctioned neither hy prin- 
ciple nor oxpenenco In the pubhc and pnTato 
Bcmmanes of England the teachers of the learned 
languagea and the liberal sciences are numcronB and 
efficient enough to remove the necessity for provid- 
ing for tho servants of the East India Company any 
means of pursuing the usual objects of youthful study 
■which are not open to the rest of their countrymom 
All that can be secured by a college for their espe- 
cial benefit might be secured quite ns oflbctually, 
and far more cheaply, as ■well ns more conveniently 
bv other modes If candidates for civil office in 
India can pass o sufficient test of scholarehip, It 
matters not where they acquired tho qualification, 
but it IS certain that India Is not tho most Iilcly 
place to acquire it either clToctuBlIy or rapidly This 
objection was foreseen by tho govcmor-gcncml , it 
is, indeed so obvious, that it was impossible that 
bis sagacity could overlook it *' It may bo con 
tended,” said he, ' that many of tho enumerated 
evils may bo jirccluded by not allowing tho wntors 
to proceed to India until they shall have reached a 
more advanced ago tlian that at which they now 
usually embark , and by requiring thorn to undergo 
oxaminations in England, for the purpose of nseer 
taming tlicir proficiency in tho branches of know- 
ledge necessary to tlio discliargo of their diiticp in 
India-" Ho comlxits this b} a variety of reasons, 
ptntcKl -with great force and ingenuity Among 
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these, the objections of paients stand prominently 
foiward. It was to be appiehended, indeed, that 
many would object to the expense of bestoAvmg on 
theii sons an education supeiioi to that which had 
formeily been leqiuied; and though this does not 
appear, the govemor-geneial might piobably enter- 
tain no small portion of fear, that if his plan weie 
not carried into effect, its place would not be sup- 
plied by any other, that no examination m Eng- 
land would supersede the necessity foi a college m 
India , and that the e'\dls of the existing system would 
be continued without diminution The feai of being 
disappointed m his favouiite object of impioving 
the chaiacter of the civil service probably operated 
to prompt the establishment of the college, without 
waiting for authoiity fiom home All the motives 
assigned by the goveinor-geneial undoubtedly ope- 
lated upon his mind, but it is difficult to suppose 
that he did not entertain some degree of despair as 
to the effect of meie lepiesentations of the neces- 
sity of taking some steps m a matter upon which he 
felt deeply, and he may be piesumed to have che- 
rished a hope that when the college was established, 
and actually in the couise of lealizing some of the 
benefits expected fiom it, no attempt would be 
made to disturb its operation 

The extent of knowledge to which the governoi- 
general refers, as requisite to the due peifoiniance 
of the duties of a civil servant, is veiy wide and 
comprehensive It could scarcely be mastered at 
an age even considerably exceeding that at which 
VOL III T 
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■svntere ^ero ordinarily sent ont, and somo of its 
divisions, ethics and jnnspmdence, are justly do- 
clared by him to bo suited only to tho npened 
intellects of maturer years. In ^hat manner tho 
cultivation of such studies can best be promotoil 
and advanced among the members of tho civil ser- 
vice, It IS difficult to determme, but it is certain 
that they ore not the proper studies of boyhood, 
and that the mind can neither be strengthened nor 
informed by urging upon it eierciscs disproportioned 
to its state of development. 

The suppression of the college added one fur- 
ther mortification to those Trhich tho govomor- 
gcnernl had already OTpononced but his design to 
return home at the expiration of a year from tho 
time TThen he announced it was not earned into 
effect Tho Court of Directors requested him to 
prolong his stay for onothor year acknowledging 
that, though they bad differed from him in somo 
matcnal points, it was impo^iblo not to bo Im- 
pressed by the real and ability wliicli ho Imd dis- 
played in tho general management of their affairs, 
and intimating a conviction that tbo intercals of tiio 
Company would bo essentially promoted bj his 
yielding to their request. ’iiHiothcr or not ho would 
have comphed, lind India remained at jicacc cannot 
bo known but a state of affairs had nn«on which 
deprived him of tho opportunity of returning with 
honour IIo consequently remained to enter upon 
a new course of arduous and important sor\Icc 
which must now l>o followcfl 
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1112: more clo''elN llie romu'rtion 1 )el\M'en tlu' ]^nt i‘'l) 
go\ornmeiit and tlie PoDliwa. lie liad iiiMlod tli.it 
prince to co-opemte in the \Mn n2:.'iin‘«t Tippoo Snl- 
tnn. and tlionirli tlie ajipcal wa^ dDiepf.ndcd, lie lind 
jiropo'^cd to lic'jfow on the ]\‘i‘'ln\a a pnition of the 
teriitoi_\ ^^]nch the Ihiti^h arm': liad ronqneied 
He h.id heen anMon‘' to conelndo a Nuh''idian lieatv 
NMth the head of the Hahnitta eonfederaev. hnt the 
inen'-nre. though ninennttingh pnn.ned toi a long 
jieriod. had faili'd. Throngliont the‘'e negotiations 
the Peisln\.i did not, discredit the established eha- 
lactei of his conntrunen foi prolicienc} in all the 
art'; of c^asI^c and dishonest jiolic} A\’hilc scclJng 
to ainiisc the British .igent«; h} n sene*; of illnsoiy 
ropicsentations he mas: cinplo)cd 111 endcaAoniing 
to detach the Ni/nm from Ins Biitish alh, and to 
engage him in a confcdci-acy against that ]lo^\ol to 
■which he ■\\ns indebted foi jirotcction At length, 
late in the}eai ISOl, the I’cislnva, being sniionndcd 
■with diflicnltics fiom which he knew not how to 
oxtiicatc himself, signified his willingness to subsi- 
dize SIX battalions of British tioops, on the condition 
that they sliould not be stationed within Ins own 
dominions, but be piepaied at all times to act on 
Ins requisition, and for the pa)Tnent he pioposed to 
assign teriitory in Ilmdostan The pioposal re- 
quiied and leceived matuie consideiation The 
Peishwa was obviously and not iiimatmally anxious 
to sui render as small a poition of powei as possible 
He was aw^aie that the permanent establisliment of 
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a Bnhsli force at Poona wonld bo fatal to Lis inde- 
pendence — he therefore sought to beep it at a dis- 
tance, except in cases of emergency In tho opmion 
of the govemor-geneml, he probably calculated that 
the knoTvledge of his abiLty to command so power- 
ful a body of troops as that which he proposed to 
subsidize would be sufficient to support his autho- 
rity and overawe those who might be disjioscd to 
subvert it. As to the portion of tho territory to bo 
assigned for the payment of tho required force, it 
was simply stated to be in Hindostan From this 
intimation it was inferred that it was to bo north of 
tho Norbudda. There however tho Poishwa pos- 
sessed only a nominal autbonty and tho assignment 
of territory under snch circumstances, was ven* 
different to tmnsferrlng its possession It was sus- 
pected, also that the tomtory might bo selected 
with a view to tho reduction of tho power of Scindin 
or of Holknr or of relieving tho Pcisliwa from tlio 
control evcrcisod over him by tlio former chief, 
which ho had long felt a soro burden, and that tho 
mode by which tids object was to l>o cfTected ivns 
by involving Scindia m a contest with tho British go- 
vernment There were some other proj)a*!cd condi- 
tions of infonor Importance, to which it is not necc«4 
sar) to advert Tlio governor-general, on a rovicu 
of tho relative positions of tho Pcishwn, his noinhinl 
dcjicndcnts, and tho British government dcomwl the 
proposal inadinissiblo witliout con*‘idcrahlo niodifi- 
cntion but there were indication** in tlio j>oliticnl 
horizon which dispo*^ him to ncqnIr«co in tlio rc- 
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quiied limitation as to the jioition of the subsidiary 
foice, jiiovided a less objectionable anangement for 
the dischaige of the subsidy could be effected 
In July, 1802, the British lesident at Poona was 
instiucted to intimate that he was piepaied to make 
a communication on the subject of the Peishwa’s 
pioposal The Peishwa leceiyed the intimation 
with gieat mdiffeience, and manifested a remarkable 
absence of cuiiosity as to the goveinoi -general’s 
deteimmation. At last the affaii was opened and 
the pioposed anangement discussed, but with little 
apparent piobability of an eaily conclusion The 
appioach of Holkar, who was m anus against Scin- 
dia and his nominal head, the Peishwa, brought the 
negotiation to a cnsis On the 23id of Octobei 
Holkar encamped within a shoit distance of Poona 
On the 25th an action took place between his army 
and the combined foice of the Peishwa and Scindia. 
The Peishwa, to be piepaied for the event, what- 
ever it might be, moved out of the city attended 
by the standaid of the empiie, and at the same 
time dispatched his mimster to the Bntish re- 
sident with an mstiTiment undei the pnnce’s seal, 
declaring his consent to subsidize the proposed 
numbei of troops, and engaging, for their subsist- 
ence, to cede to the Company temtoiy in Guzerat 
or in the southern quarteis of his domimons, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs The minister, 
at the tune of presenting this instrument, gave the 
British resident the fullest assurance that it was the 
Peishwa’s intention and meaning, that a general de- 
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fenaive alliance shonld be concluded between him- 
self and the Company on the basis of tho treaty of 
Hyderabad The resident deemed it expedient, 
under the ciromn stances, immediately to suggest to 
the goTemmenta of Madras and Bombay the peces- 
Bity of preparing a body of troops at each presidency 
for the eventual support of the Peishwa s govern- 
ment. He made a smular application to tho resi 
dent at Hyderabad, with a view to tho sorvico of a 
considerable detachment from tho subsidiary force 
stationed there. These preparations wero not need- 
less. The battle, winch had commenced at half- 
past nine m the mormng ended about mid-day, when 
victory rested with Hollar, a result to bo attributed 
in a great degree to his own dospemto oflbrts. Tho 
Peishwa fled with a body of cavalry to the fort of 
Smgurh. Tho Company s resident. Colonel Close 
remomod at Poonn, and tho British flag winch wni*od 
conspicuously at his quarters, commanded tho re- 
spect of all parties. 

Tho engagement of tho Peishwa had been trans- 
mitted without delay to the govcmor-gcnoml who 
ratified it on tho day of its omvnl Orders ^^c^o 
at tho same tirao issued to tho governments of Ma- 
dras and Bombay, and to tho resident at Ilvdcrabafl 
confirming tho requisitions of Colonel Close for tho 
assemblage of troops The Pci®hwa, quitting Uai 
gurh, proccoilod to Mlinr whence lie di*^mtchc<l 
letters to tho Bombay goNomment requesting that 
sliijw might bo sent to coii\c) him and liH followi rn 
to that prcsi(lcnc\ Alamietl lu the ndNunoe of 
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some of Holkai’s troops, lie soon aftei fled to Se- chap. 

XVIII 

vemdi oog, "where he i esided for some time under pi o- — 

tection of the fort A Biitish ship finally conveyed 
him to Bassein, "svhere he amved on the 16th of 
December, attended hy a small escort of about a 
bundled and thirty follo'vi^ers 

The Biitish resident remained at Poona for some 
time after the departure of the Peish"wa, and had 
several confeiences of an appaiently friendly chaiac- 
ter "With Holkai. The object of that chief ■v\ns to 
obtain possession of the peison of the Peish'n^a, and 
use the name and authority of the prince, as Scindia 
had pieviously done, for his own purposes To this 
end he was desiious of havmg the support of the 
British government, and he m"dted the lesident to 
imdeitake the task of effecting an accommodation 
foi him with the Peishwa Colonel Close lefened 
him to the go vemoi -general; and with some diffi- 
culty obtained pennission to depart He amved at 
Bombay on the 3rd of Decemhei. On the 6th he a.d I802 
received a commumcation from the govemor-geneial, 
appro"dng of the ariangements into which he had 
entered On the arrival of the Peishwa at Bassein 
Colonel Close waited on the prmce, and the neces- 
saiy steps were commenced for the conclusion 
of a defimtive tieaty. Some difference existed as 
to the teiTitones to he assigned for the pay of the 
sub idiaiy foice, hut it was terminated hy the 
Peishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifymg his 
assent to the sui lender of those on which the Bn- 
tish lesident had insisted On the last day of the 
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year 1802 the treaty '^aa signed and e^led , and 
the counterpart, duly ratified by the goTemor- 
general, "was shortly afterwards transmitted to the 
Peishwa 

This document was of great length, comprising no 
fewer than nineteen articles It declared the friends 
and enemies of either of the contracting parties, 
friends and enemies of both, and confirmed all former 
treaties and agreements between the tvro states not 
contrary to the tenor of tho now one It provided 
for the joint exertions of both, to defend tho rights or 
redress the wrongB of either or of their respectlvo de- 
pendents or allies , and this provision was followed by 
on explanatory addition, declaring that tho British 
goremmont would never permit any power or state 
whatever to commit with impunity any act of un- 
provoked hostility or aggression against tho rights 
and territories of tho Poisbira but irouJd at all 
times maintain and defend them in tho same man 
ner os tho rights and temtones of tho Comjiany 
Tho subsidiary force was to consist of six thousand 
regular native fn/hnfry witli tho usual proportion of 
field pieces and European artillcrjinon attached 
and tho proper equipment of ivarliKo stores and 
ammunition and it was to bo pcnnancntlj stationed 
within tho Pcishwas dominion'* This last jHimt 
was an important departure from tho jdnn pro- 
posed by tho Pcisliwn, and to which tlio go>cmor 
gonornl was propareil if ncccssnrv to con^nt hut 
tho conccf^ion was not extortdl hv the force of cir- 
cumstances, it had been jicldcil hv tlic Pci Iiun at 
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Poona, and befoie his fortune had taken the im- 
favoiiiahle turn which led to his flight A succeed- 
ing aiticle pioYided for the cession of teiiitoiy, 
described m a schedule attached to the treaty for 
the pajunent of the subsidiaiy foice , and another 
pio'S'ided for exchange of teiiitoiy, should it at a 
fiituie jieiiod appear desirable The total annual 
expense of the foice was estimated at twenty-five 
lacs — the estimated value of the lands ceded was 
twenty-six lacs, the additional lac being intended to 
meet possible deficiencies — an anangement, the ex- 
pediency of which will be denied by none who have 
had oppoitimity of observing the wide difference 
which, in matters of Indian levenue, ordinal ily 
exists between estimates and realizations By the 
next article, designed to aveit a colhsion of autho- 
rities and claims, it was stipulated that orders should 
be given for adnuttmg the Company’s oflficeis to the 
chaige of the ceded districts as soon as it should be 
signified that they weie piepaied to take it ; that all 
collections made by the Peishwa’s officers between 
the date of the tieaty and the period of the Com- 
pany’s taking possession should be earned to the 
Cl edit of the lattei , and all claims to balance on 
account of antecedent peiiods be considered void 
All forts within the ceded distiicts were to be given 
up without injuiy oi damage, and with their equip- 
ment of ordnance stores and provisions Gram, 
and all articles of consumption, and provisions, and 
all soits of mateiials for wearing appaiel, together 
with tlie necessaiy numbers of cattle, horses, and 
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camels, required for the subsidmiy force, were to bo 
entirely exempted from duties — the commanding 
officer and the officers of the force "were to be 
treated “ in all respects in a manner suited to the 
digmtj and greatness of both states,” The force 
was to be at all times ready to execute somces of 
importance, such as the protection of the Peishwas 
person, the overawing and chastisement of rebels, or 
suppression of disturbances m his dominions, and duo 
correction of his subjects and dependents who nnglit 
withhold payment of tho just claims of the state , 
but it was not to bo employed on trifling occasions, 
nor in a variety of ways which wore enumerated 
The negotiation of this treaty olTordod opportumty 
for rohevmg Surat from certain Mahmtta claims, 
which had boon a Bonreo of much vexation and dis 
pute, and it was not neglected These claims were 
to be abandoned on consideration of tho snrrondor, 
on the port of tho Company of land tho revenue of 
which shoold bo equal to tho annual estimated value 
of tho hlohratta tribute Some similar claims in 
other places wore to bo oxtingmshed m tho same 
manner Tho article Avitli regard to tho employ- 
ment of Europeans by tho Pcishwa was far lc5S 
stringent than that inserted in other cngngcmontH 
of Iiko character between tho British goicrnmont 
and its allies In place of stipulating for tho en- 
tire exclusion of Europeans and Americans from 
tho sorMco of tlio Pcishwa, tho treaty, aHor re- 
citing tliat it had been usual for that pnneo to 
tnhst and retain in Ins ecrvicc Lurojicans of dif 
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ferent countries, provided that, in tlie event of 
war bi eating- out between the English and any 
Eui'opean nation, and of discovery being made 
that any Euiopeans in the Peishwa’s serrice be- 
longing to such nation at war with the Enghsh 
should have meditated injury towards their govern- 
ment, or have entered mto intiigues hostile to theii 
interests, such persons weie to be dischaiged, and 
not suffered to reside within the Peishwa’s domi- 
mons. The following aiticle restrained the Peishwa 
from committing any act of aggiession against the 
Company’s allies or dependents, or against any of 
the principal branches of the Mahratta empiie, or 
against any power whatever, and bound him to 
abide by the Company’s award, should differences 
anse Two other articles, which leferred to exist- 
ing disputes with vanous parties (the Mahrattas 
were never vdthout a standing array of disputes 
with eveiy Indian power), gave to the Company the 
light of arbitration, and pledged the Peishwa to obe- 
dience In the event of war, the Peishwa engaged, 
in addition to fom* battalions of the subsidiary force, 
to aid the Company immediately -with six thousand 
infantry and ten thousand horse from his own 
troops, and, with as httle delay as possible, to brmg 
mto the field the whole force which he might be 
able to supply from his dommions The Company, 
on the other hand, engaged to employ against the 
common enemy the largest foice which they might be 
able to frmnsh, over and above the number of the 
subsidiary troops When wai might appear piobable. 
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the Peiflhwa wafl to provide stores and other aids in 
his frontier garrisons. He wns neither to commence 
nor pursue negotiation with anj power whatorer 
"Without giving notice and entenng mto cousulta 
tion "With the Company s government WhiJo Jiis 
external relations were thus restmmed the rights 
preserved to him in hJs own dominions were most 
ample. The Company disclaimed all concern with 
the Peishwns children, relations, sulycctS, or ser- 
vants, "With respect to whom his highness "was de- 
clared to bo absolute The subsidiaiy force were 
to bo employed, if necessary, m suppressing disturb- 
ances m tho coded districts and if disturbances 
should arise m the Peishwa s temtones, the Bntish 
government, on his requisition, were to direct such 
of the Company B troops as should bo mewt con\o- 
niontly stationed for tho pmposo to assist m quelling 
them Tho concluding article m Oriental fashion, 
declared that tho trea^ shonld last ns long as tho 
sun and tho moon should endure 

Tho conclusion of this treaty is to bo reganlcd as 
an important step in tho extension of tho salutary 
rnfluenco of tho Cntish government m India Tho 
formation of such an engagement bad long been 
anxiouslr desired, but tho hope of success rcpcsit- 
cdly entertained, had been so often defeated that it 
grew faint, Tho Internal disputes of the Mahmtti 
confederacy at lastalTonlcdan opportunit\ Mlilch was 
improved both hr tho governor general and tho resi- 
dent at Poona "with ndmirahlo tact and proniptno<« 

If tho terms ivcro not such an were in nil rc^iHxt'* 
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to be desired, tlicv Avere the best that could be ob- 
tained- To liaA'C dcfciied the couclusion of tlie tieaty, 
m the hope of impiovmg them, might have been to 
lose the only oppoitunity which bad c\cr ofTeied foi 
neirotiatinQ: nith a chance of success. The Peislnva, 
indeed, Avas poAi-eiless in himself, but lie Avas not 
compelled to choose the Biitisli goA^ernment foi Ins 
champion He might liaA’e tbioAvn himself into 
the arms of eithei Scindia or Holkar He Avould 
then, it is tme, have enjoyed but the meie sbadoAi’- 
of autlionty; but he might have piefcned that the 
substance should be possessed by a IMabi-atta, rather 
than an Emopean poAim. It Avas ceitamly dan- 
gerous to risk this Most important Avas it, not 
only that the PeisliAva should become attached to 
the British government by the bond of a subsidiaiy 
alhance, but that this should be effected Avithout 
delay. The PeishAva, too, had expiessed a desiie to 
place himself altogether in the powei of the Enghsh, 
by taking refuge at Bombay His application had 
not been complied Avith, but it Avas an expiession 
of confidence in the chaiactei of the Biitish goA’^era- 
ment Avhich called for a suitable letuin He had 
pledged himself, befoie departing from Poona, tp 
receive a subsidiaiy force, and to make a cession of 
temtoiy to defray the expense These impoitant 
points being secuied, the British gOA^ernment, in le- 
ftaimng to take adA^antage of the fallen fortunes of 
the prince, puisued a pohey at once Avise and ge- 
ueious 

In confoi-mity Avith the suggestions of Colonel 
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the Peiahwa to pronde etores ond other mds in 
his frontier garrisons. He uas neither to commence 
nor puTBue ne^tmtion Tnth any power whntOTor 
■withont giving notice and entering mto consnlta- 
tion With the Company s government While lus 
external relations were thns restrained, the nghts 
preserved to him in hia own dommions were most 
ampla The Company disclaimed all concern with 
the Poishwas children relations, subjects, or ser- 
vants, With respect to whom his highness was de- 
clared to be absolute The subsidiary force were 
to bo employed if necessary m suppressing disturb- 
ances m the coded distncts and if distuihanccs 
should arise in the Pcishwas tomtones, the British 
government, on his requisition, wero to direct such 
of the Company 0 troops as should bo mewt convo- 
montl) stationed for the purpose to assist in qnclhng 
them TIio concluding article in Oriental fashion 
declared that the treaty should Inst ns long ns tho 
sun and tho moon should endure. 

Tho conclusion of this treat) is to bo regnnlcd ns 
an iiniwrtant step in tho extension of tho salutary 
mnucnco of tho British govermnent in India. Tho 
formation of such an engagemeut had long been 
anxiously desired but tho hoj)0 of 8 Ucce<« repeat- 
edly entertained, had been so often dcfcntcil that it 
gn-w faint Tlio internal disputes of the i^Iohmttn 
confederacy at last afTonled an opportunit) which was 
improved l>oth by tho governor general and tho rcsl 
dent at Poona viith admirable tact and proniptnes* 

If tho terms v^cre not such as wea In all rcs]>cctH 
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to l)p iIk'v MOlo tlie l)esl lliat could be ob- 

tained. Tolia\e defeiied the concln^'ion of tlic licatv, 
in the hnjK' of nnjnoMn" them nn^hl. ha\e hcen to 
lo<:e tlie onh o|)por^nni(^ Mliicli liad c^el oflbicd foi 
neixotintni!]: \Mth a chance of ‘^ncce^'^. Tlie PcisliMa, 
indeed, "was jioweile'^'? in hini‘;elf. but lie ^\a'^ not 
comjielled to choose tlie Jbitish go\einnicnt foi his 
champion, lie might ha\c thio\Mi himself into 
the aims of eithei Scindia oi Ilolkai. lie A\onld 
then, it is tine. Inne en)o^ed bnt the incic shadow 
of aiithoiit\ ; bnt he might Innc jnefened that the 
substance should be jiosscssed by a IMahiatta, latlier 
than an Euiojiean jiomci It Mas ceitainly dan- 
gerous to risk this I\Iost important M’as it, not 
only that the PeisliMa should become attached to 
the British goAcniment by the bond of a subsidiary 
alliance, but that this should be eficcted Mithout 
delay The Pcish-wa, too, had cxpiesscd a desiie to 
place himself altogcthei in the pov.ei of the English, 
by taking refuge at Bombay IIis application had 
not been complied Mitli; but it Mas an cxpiession 
of confidence in the chaiactei of the Biitisli govein- 
ment Avhicli called for a suitable leturn He had 
pledged himself, befoie departing fiom Poona, tQ 
receive a subsidiaiy foice, and to make a cession of 
tenitoiy to defray the expense These important 
points being secured, the British government, in le- 
fiaimng to take advantage of the fallen fortunes of 
the prince, pursued a pohey at once wise and ge- 
nerous 

In confoi-mity Math the suggestions of Colonel 
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Close, confirmed hj the goTOmor-general, the ■whole 
of the subsidiary force stationed m the temtones 
of the Nixam, amountmg to somothmg more than 
eight thousand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of February and 
on the 25th of March reached the town of Paramdah, 
situate on the western frontier of the Nizam s do- 
mimons, about a hundred and sixteen miles from 
Poona. The subsidiary force was accompanied by 
SIX thousand of the Nizams dlsclphned infantry, 
and about nine thousand cavnlry At Madras Lord 
CUve prepared for carrying out the views of the 
governor-general On the 27tb of February ho 
instructed General Stuart then present with the 
army on the frontier of Mysore, to adopt the noccs- 
eary measures for the march of the British troops 
into tho Mohrotta territory leaving it to the judg- 
ment of tho general to dotormino the amount of 
force necessary to bo dotachod for tho purpose 
Tho choice of a commander Lord Cli^o did not 
delegate to another Ho selected for tho command 
Mr\jor General Wellesley, who in addition to his 
military claims, had acquired in Mysore much local 
knowledge that could not foil to bo cmincntlv use- 
ful, and by bis campaign against Dhoondia "U nugli, 
liad established among the Maiiratta chieftains a 
higli dogroo of reputation and influence Tlic de- 
taclimont made bj General Stuart consisted of ono 
regiment of Eurojican and three rogimcnls of natisc 
cavalry two regiments of European and six batta- 
lions of native infantry with a duo proportion of 
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nrhllory. It amounted to ncailYtcn tliou'^aud men, 
and to tln^ force va^^ added two tlion^and tne linn- 
dred of the Kajali of hoi'je It is iinpos- 

‘^iblc to ad\crt to ^hi‘^ without lefcmng to one ad- 
\antag:e of the conquest of Seiinpfajiatani. and the 
ml)<=eqnent tleat^ wliicli tlic moAcinent of the 
tioojis under General Wellesley biing'^ to notice. 
Foi the fiist time in the wars of Great Biitam with 
the iiatne states; ■\vcie the power and resources of 
i\ry«oie brought to the a'^ci'^tancc of the Company’s 
go^clnment Hitherto that «;tate had been a souice 
of unceasing dangei and alarm The polic) of the 
jMaiquis AVellc'^lc} had converted it into a valuable 
acces«:ion of strength 

General Wellesley commenced his maicli from 
IIurr)*hur. on the fiontiei of Mysore, on the 9tli of 
IMarch, and crossed the Toombuddra river on the 12th. 
The march of the Biitish troops through the southern 
division of the Peislnva’s territories had the effect of 
lestoiing a degiec of peace which the country rarely 
experienced The chieftains and jagheerdars, whose 
petty diffeiences had previously kept the distiicts 
oppressed by them m a state of constant waifaie 
and outiage, suspended their contests for a time, 
aw^ed by the piesence of a commander whose name 
imposed tenor on all disturbers of the peace Most 
of them joined the Biitish aimy in suppoit of the 
cause of the Peishwa Among the number weie 
seveial who had incmied that pimce’s displeasure, 
and who hoped that the influence of the British go- 
vernment, exeicised in acknowledgment of theii 
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services, might be snfiicient to restore them to 
favour On the 16th of April General "Wellesley 
effected a junction mth the force from Hyderabad 
Afl he proceeded the advanced detachments of Holkar 
retreated before him and on his approach to Poona 
the chieftam himself retired from that place to 
Chandoor, a town about a hundred and thirty miles 
distant, leaving at Poona a gamson of fifteen hun 
dred men Under these circumstances, it was not 
deemed necessary to advance to Poona nil the troops 
at hia disposal and as the country was modi ex- 
hausted and a great doBciency of forage pro^nllod 
it was not advisable General Wellesley, therefore 
detonnmod so to distribute his troops that the whole 
might procure forego and subsistonco, but at the 
same time to rcsorvo the power of readily forming a 
junction, should such o step be desirable Colonel 
Stevenson \nth tho Ilydorabad force was or- 
dered to march to Ganloor to leave near that 
place and witlun tho Niznms dominions, all that 
pnneo s troops, and to place himself witli tho Britbh 
subsidiary force m a position on tho Bcemnli river 
towards Poona, near its junction with tho jMota 
Mob nver 

General Wcllc<»loy continued his own march to- 
wards Poonn by tho road of Bammooty He liad 
received repeated intimations that it was intciuloil 
to plunder and hum the city on tho approach of tho 
Bntlsh troo|r». As flii< would ImNO been an exploit 
I»trfoctly 111 accordance with tlio ^lahmtta character 
tin pn.valont liohof was b' no nu*nii^ iinjirolmhli 
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The Peishwa, alaiined for the safety of liis capital 
and his family, ui’gently solicited that some of his 
own troops might be dispatched for their protection, 
but the Bntish commander knew too well the cha- 
ractei of those troops to act upon the suggestion. 
On the 18th of April, it was ascertamed that the 
Peishwa’s family had been removed to the fortress 
of Saoghur, a measm’e supposed to be preparatory 
to the destruction of the city When this intelli- 
gence was received, Geneial Wellesley was advanc- 
ing to the rehef of Poona with the Bntish cavaliy 
At night, on the 19th of Apnl, he commenced a 
march of forty miles, over a very rugged country 
and thiough a difficult pass The next day saw 
bun at the head of his cavahy before Poona, the 
whole distance travelled in the preceding thirty- 
two hours being sixty miles The commandei of 
Holkar’s force in Poona, on hearing of General 
Wellesley’s approach, precipitately quitted the place 
with his garnson, leaving to the Enghsh the easy 
duty of taking possession. A great part of the 
inhabitants had qmtted their homes and fled to 
the hills dming the occupation of Holkar. The 
few that remained manifested great pleasure at the 
arrival of the Enghsh troops, and those who had 
fled gave evidence of the confidence to which the 
change gave birth by returning to their homes and 
resuming the exercise of their usual occupations 
While General Wellesley was on his march, piepara- 
tions had been making at Bombay for the return of 
the Peishwa to his capital. Fiom the time when 
VOL III u 
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he took up his residence at Bassem, he had, at his 
own request, been attended by a Bntish guard. 
This force was now considerably augmented and 
being placed under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the pnnce a escort on his march back to the 
capital, whence he had eo recently made an ignomi- 
mous flight- On the 27th of April he left Bassein, 
attended by the British resident, Colonel Close , on 
the 18th of May he took his seat on tho musnud m 
his palace at Poona, amidst tho roar of cannon from 
tho British camp echoed from oU the posts and forts 
in the yicinity 

The accession of the principal Mahmtta states to 
the great confederation, of which tho Bntish goToni» 
ment m India was the head, had boon an object 
which the govemor-gencral had long and strenuously 
laboured to olTect His efforts, so long and so often 
frustrated, bad at length succeeded with regard to tho 
chief authonty in tho Mahmtta confederacy, and tho 
Pcishwa was now tho subsidiary ally of tho English 
To conciliate Scindio, tho resources of diplomacy had 
been tned almost as pcrsovcnDgly as they Irnd been 
used to wm tho Pcishwa, but ^ntli no better success 
than had attended their exercise with tho latter 
chief before the impending loss of every ■\cstIgo of 
power led him to seek, lu a Bntish alliance, tho 
means of doh^cranco from tho ambitious dopendonts 
who were anxious to lake cliargo of his person and 
authority Scindia had met tho overtures of tho Dri 
tish resident civilly but evnsivcl} Tho turn which 
nflairs Imd taken Fcomeil to ivnrrant tht hope of a 
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different issue — a hope con-oborated by a letter wliicb 
Scindia addiessed to the govemor-geneial, after the 
flight of the Peisbwa fiom his capital In this com- 
munication Scmdia announced his march ft om Oujein 
towards the Deccan, for the declared purpose of re- 
storing order and tranquillity in that quarter, and 
expressed a desire that, in consideration of the 
fiiendship subsisting between the Biitish govern- 
ment and the Peishwa, and of the relation in which 
Scindia stood to both, as guarantee to the treaty of 
Salbye, the fonner would, in “ concert and concui- 
rence with him, render the corroboiation of the 
foundations of attachment and union, and the main- 
tenance of the obligations of fiiendship and regaid, 
with respect to his highness the Peishwa, as hereto- 
fore, and confoimably to existmg engagements, the 
objects of its attention.” This was sufficiently vague , 
but it was not more vague than the generality of 
Mahratta communications If it could be legarded 
as bearmg any meaning, it was to be understood as 
a call upon the British government to aid in the 
restoration of the Peishwa to the musnud at Poona 
A few days after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Bassein, Colonel Close addiessed a letter to Scindia, 
announcmg that engagements of a defensive nature 
had been formed between the British government 
and the Peishwa ; and that, agreeably to the tenor 
of those engagements, a British force would be 
stationed withm the Peishwa’s domimons In making 
this communication. Colonel Close expressed his 
hope that Scindia would co-operate with the British 
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gOTeminent in endeayonring to ammge the afihirs 
of the Peiflhwa, and restore the pnnce to the ex- 
ercise of his anthonty at Poona, The answer of 
Scindia was satisfactory, ns far as any Mnhrntfa an- 
swer could he satisfactory It was in the following 
terms — “ I have been favoured with your accept- 
able letter mtimating that, ns the relations of fhond- 
shlp had long subsisted between the Peishwn Saib 
Bahnudur and the English Company Bahaudur, en- 
gagements of a defensive kind were conclnded be- 
tween the two states and that accordingly with a 
viowto the occurrences that had taken place at Poona, 
the Nabob Governor General Bahnudur had dotor- 
mmed to forward a British force to that quarter, to 
the end that, with my concurrence and coHjpemtion 
the refractory may be brought to punishment hly 
friend in truth the ancient relations of friendship 
and union which hold between the difTorcnt circars 
required such a design and such a co-operation hly 
army, which has also marched from Oi^oin towards 
the Deccan, with a view to lay tho dust of commo- 
tion and chastise the djsrei 7 >octful, crt>««£Hl tho Nor 
budda, under liappy auspices, on tho 8th of February, 
and will shortly reach Boorhamioro My fnend 
Colonel Collins, wlio ngrecahly to tbo orders of Iils 
excellency tho most noble tho govomor-gcncml, bas 
left Fumickabad for this quarter may bo expected 
to join mo m a fow days. Inasmuch as tbo concerns 
of the difTcrent circare are one and admit of no df*?- 
tinction, on tho arrival of my forces at Boorlmmpore 
I sball \\Ithont reserve make you ncquninto<I witli 
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the measures which shall be resolved on for the 
aiTangement and adjustment of affaii’s.” The letter 
concluded with some expressions of pietj, very 
edifying fiom a Mahi’atta, but not necessaiy to be 
quoted 

The mission of Colonel CoUins, refeiTed to m the 
above letter, had its origm in instmctions forwarded 
by the governor-general to that officer soon after 
the Peishwa had consented to enter into a subsi- 
diary aUiance with the Company Colonel CoUins 
accordmgly proceeded to the camp of Scmdia at 
Boorhampore. On his way he received a letter from 
Colonel Close, appiizmg him of the conclusion of 
the treaty of Bassem, and of the fact that Scmdia 
had been mformed of it The fiist commumcation 
made by Colonel Collms after his amval in Scindia’s 
camp, therefore, announced the British officer’s 
knowledge of these events, and his authonty to 
enter mto engagements with Sciudia similar to 
those which had been concluded with the Peishwa 
Scmdia, in reply, refeived the discussion of the im- 
portant points of this communication to personal 
conference , but the opportunity for thus discussing 
them was long in amvmg At length a meetmg 
took place, when the Bntish resident stated the 
objects of his mission to be threefold * to concert 
with Scmdia the most effectual means of restoring 
and securing tranquiUity in the Deccan ; to offer to 
that chief the mediation of the Biitish government 
for the puipose of effecting a reconcihation between 
him and Holkar, and to make to him a tendei 
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of admiasioii to the general defensive alliance on 
terms Hrmilgr to those "which had heon accepted by 
the Peishwa. It was answered on the part of Scln- 
dia, that the important nature of these proposals 
called for mature deliberation, and that tune was 
necessary for the purpose The conference here 
terminated Five days afterwards, one of Scmdia s 
mmisterB attended the resident to convoy to him 
the resnlts of the consideration which had been 
bestowed on his proposals. To the first it was 
answered, with trno Mahratta ambiguity, that for 
the Bntish govermnont to concert with Scmdia tho 
most effectual means of restoring and securing tnm 
qnillity in the Deccan was conformable to tho rela- 
tions of friendship subsisting between tbo two 
states^to the second, that tho afiairs of tho 
fnnuUes of Scmdia and Holhar had been ono and 
tbo same from fother to son , that heretoforo dif- 
ferences had ansen between them bnt that theso 
difforencca had always been adjusted by themselves,” 
To tho third of Colonel Collins s proposals tho on 
swer was, that Scmdia, being guarantee to the treaty 
of Salbyc, had been surpripcd at tho conclusion of 
the defensive alliance between tbo Poisliwn and tbo 
Bntlsb govemment without bU knowledge that 
after a personal conference with tho Pclsbwa, ho 
should bo apprized of tho real state of circumstances, 
and should then act in such a manner as might bo 
suitable and proper It will bo imncce^saiy to 
waste time on tho answers to tho first and second of 
Colonel Collins s suggestions, they are mere ordi 
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nary specimens of tlie eastern art of putting together 
words for the ear alone, not for the understanding. 
The thii’d may justify some examination Although 
Scindia now declared that he had been suiprised at 
the conclusion of the defensive alliance between the 
Bntish government and the Peishwa without his 
knowledge, it is to be lemembered that he had ex- 
pressed no sui-prise when, some time before, the 
same fact had been communicated to him by Colonel 
Close Adverting, in liis answer to this arrangement, 
to the consequent movement of a Bntish force, and 
to the request for his co-operation, he had said that 
“ the ancient relations of friendship and umon which 
hold between the different circars lequu’ed such a 
design and such a co-operation This language 
does not necessanly imply his approval of the treaty 
It IS, according to Mahratta custom, adapted to le- 
ceive almost any mteijiretation which it might be 
convement to put upon it ; but if it expresses no 
approbation, it certainly indicates no surprise; and 
if Scindia were sincere in his subsequent avowal of 
this feeling, it must be concluded that while, in all 
other persons, sm’prise is the instantaneous result of 
some unexpected discovery, in the Mahratta chief 
it required a consideiable space of time to mature 
and bnng it forth His complaint, that a treaty to 
which he was guarantee had been set aside without 
his knowledge, was as fnvolous as his affectation of 
surprise was un wan anted Scindia had no interest 
in the treaty — at least he had ostensibly no interest 

* See page 292 
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m it Hifl office of gmiranteo, bo long as it con- 
tinued, bound bim to enforce its observance upon 
both the parties for whose beneht the engagement 
was contracted , but it certainly gave him no autho- 
rity to prevent their mnlcing any additional engage- 
ments, or even abrogating the onginal treaty by 
mutual consent. The only effect of such measures 
with regard to him would be to release him from 
the obhgation of enforomg m his capacity of gua 
rnntee, tho stipulations of tho treaty which had 
been modified or annulled. To discuss tho nature 
of tho relation subsisting between the Poishwa and 
those chiefs who acknowledged him ns their head 
would be idle, because no satisfactoiy conclusion 
could bo attained , but if any point connected with 
it bo dear it is the right of tho PeishTvn to bmd 
himself by treaty without consulting tho inferior 
chiefs. Scindia was not a party to tho treaty of 
Salbyc, and ho had no claim to bo n party to any 
now treaty If however ho were anxious to form 
an alliance with tho Britisli government tho oppor- 
tunity was afforded him lie, indeed thonglit that 
tho now treaty was injurious to his interest and so 
it was, by taking tho Pcbh^iTi out of his power 
But tho power winch ho had exercised was an usurp- 
ation un«anctioncd by tho n\owcd principles of tho 
jrohmtta confederacy All indeed within tliat con 
fedemey ^ras usurp.itlon , but tho wliolo question 
ma} 1)0 reduced to ^cIy simple dements if the 
theory of tho Moliratta m’vicmtion were to I)o 
upheld ^cindia mis n dependent of the rci>liwa, and 
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liis attempts to establish his own aiitlioiity on the luin 
of that of his superior "woie little if at all short of trea- 
son; if the theoij Aieic to be thscaided, and Scindia 
to be ^ ie^^ ed as an independent prince, seeking to ad- 
1 ance his own ends by subjugating anothei to his will, 
the right of tlie lattei to seek the means of escape, and 
the light of a neighbouring state to alToid those means, 
are indisputably clear The course of events was 
mifavouiable to the views of Scindia, but he had not 
the slightest ground for leasonable complaint. His 
intimation of the necessity of a peisonal confeience 
with the Peishwa implied either a doubt of the 
tmth of the representations made by the agents of 
the Biitish goveinment, or an intention to obstruct 
the piogiess of the new ariangements. To in- 
dicate such a doubt was offensive to the British 
government — to enteitain such an intention was the 
prehmmary to a state of hostility. Some of these 
points were pressed on the notice of Scindia and 
his mimsters by Colonel Collins, and he succeeded, 
aftei a time, in drawing fiom the chief a decla- 
ration unexampled perhaps in the annals of Mah- 
mtta diplomacy for explicitness Scindia now stated 
that he could not give a decided answer to the pro- 
posals of the British government till after a con- 
ference which he proposed to hold, not with the 
Peishwa himself, but with an agent of that prince, 
whose anival he expected , but he added, that he 
had no intention whatever to obstruct the comple- 
tion of the ariangements lately concluded between 
the Peishwa and the British government; that. 
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on the contrarj, jt tras his Trlsh to improve tho 
— fiiendship at present sabaistmg between the Peish wa, 
the Bnbsh government, and his own state. Not- 
withstanding these fevonrable feelings, Scmdia ma- 
nifested a strong dislike to tho march of tho British 
troops to Poona, and he requested that orders 
might be issued to stop them He preferred that 
the city should remain in possession of Holkar 
rather than be dehvered by tbe mterposition of a 
British force. At the period when this reasonable 
request was made, no orders could have boon 
issued m tune to prevent the march of General 
Wellesley to Poona — ^it is needless to add that, 
even had tune permitted, no such orders would bavo 
been issued 

In addition to the inferences to bo drawn from 
the conduct of Somdia and his ministers, other 
grounds for suspecting thoir intentions oiistod On 
tho day on which Colonel Collins joined tho chiof- 
tams camp he received intclbgonco that a con- 
federacy between Scindia and other Mnhratta chieft, 
for purposes bosti/o to the ^nttsh interests; was 
in course of armngcinont Scindms pnmo minis- 
ter had been deputed on a mission to the Bqjob 
of Bemr Another confidential servant was dis- 
patched to tho PoisUwa, to rcraonstratc ns it was 
beliovod, against tho treaty of Bassoio and vakeels 
from Holkar arrived in Scmdia 8 camp for tho pur 
poso of olTocting an a^ustmont of their difilrcnccs 
Tho doportraent of Scindia s mintstorfl towards the 
British resident bccanio intemperate and ofTcnsIve 
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nnd carlv m lMn\ llmt cliiof marched from the mci- 

« •* 

nity of Boorhamporc to meet tlie Bajah of Berar, 
mIio liad taken the field with a large aimy. He, 
ho^vc^er, expressed a wi'^h that the Ikitish resident 
should follow* him, with winch Colonel Collins com- 
plied 

The gOA'ornoi -general had doubted the existence 
of the allecfcd confedeiacv against the British go- 
■vemment, and the grounds of doubt were not un- 
reasonable That Scindia and the Bajali of Berar 
should be di‘=po'^cd to i educe the I’cishwa to a state 
of subserviency to then Aiews might icadily be 
believed; but that the} should Acnture, m cairying 
out such a plan, to piovoke the hostility of the 
British goA*ernment was scaicely credible Happily, 
the governor-general did not suffer Ins doubts to 
oAercome Ins caution. He Avas struck by comparing 
the apathy of Scindia, A^hlIe Holkar A^\as in undis- 
turbed possession of the PeisliAva’s capital, with his 
renewed activity Avhen that capital was about to be 
rescued by a British force He Avisely, theiefore, 
deemed it iiecessaiy to instruct Colonel Collins to 
remonstrate with Scindia, and to require fiom him 
unequivocal eAudence of friendly intentions, it being 
pointed out that the only satisfactory eAudence avouM 
be his retirement to his dominions north of the 
Nerbudda Scmdia was fui*thei required to disavow 
the imputation of being engaged m a confederacy 
Avith Holkar and the Rajah of Berar against the 
Enghsh. A remonstiance was also addressed to 
the Rajah of Berar, Avhich Avas follow^ed by a second 
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commumcation of Lie character, on the governor- 
general receiving intelLgence that the Rajah had 
put his army m motion for the purpose of meeting 
Scindla. 

Colonel CoUins, on receiving hia instinctioiis, pro- 
ceeded Tvithout delay to act upon them Having 
explained at length the treaty of Bassem, he de- 
manded whether it contained any thing at variance 
With Sclndias nghtfl. One of the ministers an- 
swered that it did not, and Scindm bimself con- 
firmed the acknowledgment. Colonel Colhns then 
claimed to be informed of the nature and objects of 
the recent negoUations among the Mahratta chiefs. 
He was answered that Scindia had no intention to 
mvade the dominions of either the Kizom or the 
Pelshwn , but, on the resident nrging the necessity of 
a disavowal on the part of Semdia of any intention 
to disturb tho treaty of Bassoin, it was answered 
that Soindia could afford no satisfaction on that 
point imtil he had conferred with tho Riyali of 
Berar Tho resident continued to press tho points 
suggested by his instructions, representmg that tho 
rofiisal of Sclndia to afford satisfactory explanation 
comhmed with tho unremitted prosecution of his 
military arrangomonts would compel tho British 
govemmont to adopt precaotlonary measures upon 
every part of Sclndias frontier, and that tho confir- 
mation of tho report of his accession to a confe- 
deracy against tho Bntish power would lend to tho 
Immcdlato commencement of active hostilities Tlio 
cldcf to >AUom tho representation 'vas addressed 
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rcmninctl ^^nlno^ecl 1>v il lie ndhonvl to (lie '^ilonco 
Minch he had ret^ohed to maintain a'^ (o his fntnic 
intention':, and tciminaled the conreionce Mith tins 
remarkahle declaiation* — ** After my interMOM Mith 
the I\a]ah of llci'ni. }ou shall knoM' M*hcthei it Mill 
he peace oi Mai.” Suspense Mas thus com ei ted 
into certainty. Scindia Mas prcpnicd to einbaik in 
a M'ar ivith the Biitish go^clnment if the Kajah of 
Berar ivoiild join him. On the decision of that 
prince it lestcd Mhcthci it should be “ peace or 
Mar.” Scindia had ackiiOM lodged that he had no 
just giouiids of excejition to the ticaty of Basscin, 
but that treaty ivas, notMithstanding, to be the 
cause of imohing the Mahiatta countiies in all the 
calamities of M’ar if the Bajah of Beiar should stand 
firm. The insult ofTeied to the British state by 
Scmdia’s declaration, that state might peihaps have 
afibided to despise M'hen coming fiom a chief of 
fieebooters, but the positive dangei indicated could 
not be disiegaided, and the governor-geneial pro- 
ceeded Mith promptitude and Adgoui to piepare for 
the crisis "which "was obviously appioachmg. Before, 
however, adverting to the measures resorted to foi 
the pmpose, it "will be convenient to follow the pro- 
ceedings at the camps of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar so long as negotiation M'^as maintained with 
them by the English authorities. On the 4th of 
June the meditated meeting between those two 
chiefs took place at Mulkapoie, on the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dominions ; but on that occasion 
nothing passed beyond the exchange of the usual 
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ceremonies. On. the 8th a long conference took 
place, and on the foIloTnng day Colonel Collins re- 
mmded Scmdia of his promise to gire an explicit 
answer after his mtemew with the Bajah of Berar 
The reply of Scmdia was as nsnal evasiTe , and on the 
subject bemg more formally pressed upon him three 
days afterwards, the necessity of another conference 
was assigned as a reason for the delay of a decided 
answer The R^ah of Berar m answer to repre- 
sentations made to him by the British resident, 
referred in like manner to on mtended conference, 
m which not only Scmdia and himself were to en- 
gage, but also Holkar whose name was now for the 
first time, mtroduced os a party necessary to be con 
suited m deciding the question of war or peace with 
the English This suggestion seemed to postpone tho 
decision indofimtoly as Hollar was at a great distance 
from Mulkaporc. Scmdia subsequently intimated a 
wish that tho resident should pay a visit to tho 
Ili^ah of Berar and Colonel Collins, in consequence, 
requested tho Rajah to oppomt a day for receiving 
him Tho Rajah declined to appoint any day and 
appeared anxious to dispense with the proposed visit 
As it could not bo doubted that Scmdia was ac- 
quainted with tho Rajah s fcohngs, and that when 
lie made tho suggestion ho well know what recep- 
tion awaited tho propo*ial Colonel Collins Justly con 
eluded that ho had been wantonly exposed to insult 
and intimated his intention to retire from Sclndias 
camp Ho was entreated to postpone his departure 
for six davs, and ho consented Tic was further ad 
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iniKcil to nn nudicnco of the Uojnli of ]^crai, biittlie 
Knjali acknowlcflgcO Dint lie liad rccci^ccla let- 

ter fiom thcgoxornor-gcncial. dcrlining to cntoi into 
any ch'^cus^ion upon it. Little intcicst voiild attach 
to a detail of fmllior confci cnees and coiicspondence, 
ylncli yould exhibit nothing but a rejictition of a 
desiic, on one .«Jidc, to procure an ex'plicit ausycr, 
and an cxhau'^tion of all the arts of cva‘:ion and delay, 
on the othci, to a’soid it. In conformity yith 
instructions fiom the go\cnioi -general, General 
Wellesley, about the middle of July, addressed a 
Icttei to Scindia, lequesting him to separate Ins 
anny from that of the Rajah of Beiar, and letirc 
acioss the Neibudda, yhich being effected, the 
Bntisli tioops under General Wellesley, who had 
made some advance, weie to letire to their usual 
stations The transmission of this letter, and dis- 
cussion of its contents, gave rise to fuither com- 
munications between the resident and Scmdia’s 
ministers, of the same character with those which 
had preceded it Proposals which must have been 
known to be untenable were made to Colonel Col- 
lins ; and when, at length, he had consented to for- 
ward one somewhat less objectionable than othei*s 
which had preceded, it was transmitted to him for 
dispatch to General Wellesley, with alterations which 
were in diiect violation of its spiiit The resident 
now justly conceived that further attempts to pre- 
serve the relations of peace were at once hopeless and 
imprudent On the 3rd of August he commenced 
his march fiom Scindia’s camp, and fiom that period 
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the Bntish govermnent was to be regarded as at 
war with the confederate chieftains 

The governor-general had made extensive pro- 
parations for carrying on hostdities with vigonr 
and effect. A vast plan of mihtary and pohtical 
operations, embracing within its compass the entire 
temtory of India, had been framed, and all its de- 
tails, with a dne regard to contingencies, had been 
arranged with mmnte care. It consisted of two 
grand divmoas, the management of which were 
assigned respectively to the commander in-chief 
General Lake and to General Wellesley To the 
former officer were committed the offiurs of Hln 
dostan— to the latter those of the Deccan 

In this plan, the views of the hfarquls Wellesley 
were directed not merely to the tomporaiy ad 
jostment of the disputes which had rendered it 
necessary to put large armies hi motion, but to such 
a settlement as should oflbrd a rcasonahlo prospect of 
contmued peace and security to tho Bntish govern 
ment and its olhcs. 

General Wcllcsloy had marched from Poona, witli 
the mom body of tho forces under his command, on 
tho 4th of June Tho Peishwa was to Iiavo pro- 
vided a contingent to accompany him, but a Aory 
small portion of tho stipulated force ^vns fumlshcfl 
Under tho authonty conforrod on him by tho gover- 
nor general, General Wcllcjslo} exorcised n general 
supenntendenco over tho diplomatic intcrcounio of 
Colonel Collins with Semdia and the Ilajali of 
Borar On this coming to an end ho gave 
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immediate ordeis foi the attack of Scmdias fort of chap 

■r. 1 1 -I 1 

Baroacli, and issued a proclamation explaining the 

gi’ounds upon which it had become necessaiy for 
him to commence hostilities against the combined 
Mahiatta chiels- The force under his immediate 
command at this time consisted of thiee hundred 
and eighty-fom’ European, and one thousand three 
hundred and forty-seven regular native cavalry , one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-eight European, 
and five thousand six hundred and thnty-one native 
infantr)^ In addition to these numbers were a few 
artilleiymen, between six and seven bundled pioneers, 
two thousand four bundled horse, belonging to the 
Rajah of Mysore, and three thousand Mahratta 
horse Nearly eighteen hundred men, European 
and native, with some Bombay lascars, and a small 
paik of artillery, had been left at Poona for the 
protection of the capital and person of the Peishwa 
The weathei prevented General Wellesley fi'om 
marching as early as he wished On the 8th of d isos 
A ugust it cleared, and early in the morning of that 
day he disjiatched a message to the killadar of Ah- 
mednuggur, to lequire him to surrendei the fort 
He refused, and the pettah was immediately attacked 
at three points. The contest was severe, but it ter- 
minated in favoui of the Bntish On the following 
day preparations weie made foi attacking the foi-t 
On the 10th a batteiy of four guns was opened , the 
file of which soon had the effect of inducing the 
killadar to make an overture of sui render upon 
VOL III 
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tennB. On the 12th, he \nth his gamson of four- 
teen hundred men marched out, and the Bntish 
commander took possession. The effect of this cap- 
ture Traa to place at the command of the English all 
Scmdia 8 temtones south of the Godavery 
A few days after the fall of Ahmednuggur, Gono- 
ral Wellesley had the satisfaction to hear that his 
orders for the attack of Baroach had been success- 
fully earned mto effect. This duty was performed 
hy Colonel Woodington He had expected assist- 
ance from a schooner with two eighteen pounders, 
which was to haye been brought to anchor within 
a short distance of the fort. It was found im- 
practicable to bnng her np, and in consequence 
Colonel Woodington was compolled to make on 
arrangement for bnnging up the eighteen pounders 
and stores in boats. Tho pettah, though defended 
by the enemy in groat force, fell into tho hands of 
tho English without much either of difficulty or loss 
Tho fort was sub^ucntly stormed, and though a 
Yigoroos resistance was offered, tho attack was 
erontDs}}/ sscccssSu) Tho Jn5» of tho British was 
small , that of tho enemy dreadfully hoary 

Tho capturo of Baroach was offccted on tho 20th 
of August. On tho same day on whicli rictory thus 
graced tho Bntish arms at tho wostom extremity of 
tho peninsula of Indio, tho anu} of Bengal, unilcr 
General Lake, struck tho first important blow against 
tho enemy on tho frontier of Oude Its object was 
a rrcuch corps in tho pcrvico of Scindia, under tlic 
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command of an officer named Perron.^" This corps, 
vyhicli was originally laised by an officer named De 
Boigne, had acquu’ed great celebnty in India. De 
Boigne IS said to have been a native of Savoy, who, 
after serving successively in the aimies of Fiance 
and Russia, and having, whilst in the service of 
the latter power, been made prisoner by the Turks, 
found his way to Madias, wheie he became an 
ensign in the army of the East-India Company 
According to some authorities, the distant prospect 
of promotion in that seivice discom’aged him ; ac- 
cording to others, he took offence at some act of 
the governor ; but, whatever the cause, he qmtted 
Madras and proceeded to Calcutta, being provided 
with letters of introduction to Mr. Hastings From 
Calcutta he proposed to pioceed overland to Russia, 
and the design, it has been alleged, was not then 
first formed. It is said that at St Petersbmgh De 
Boigne had laid before the Empress Catherme a 
pi eject for explormg the countiies between India 
and Russia — that, m the exercise of its usual pohcy, 
the Russian com’t had offered encouiagement to the 
plan — and that at Calcutta De Boigne submitted it 
to Hastmgs, concealing from him the fact that the 
government of Russia was interested m the project 
Hastmgs, who was always zealous for the extension of 
the boundaries of geogiaphical knowledge with regard 
to India and the smTOundmg countnes, gave him a 
lecommendatoiy letter to the Vizier, who bestowed 

* Not the person mentioned at page 31 as in the service of 
the Nizam 
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on him a dress of bononr in addition to other gifts 
better smted to the necessities of a traveller Cir- 
cumstances, ■which are differently related, led him to 
relinquish the dangers and diffcolties of his pro- 
jected journey to Russia for a contmued residence 
in India, and Hastmgs soon learned that De Boigne 
had entered the service of the R^joh of Jeypoor 
The governor-general thereupon recalled him to Cal- 
cutta, and, though he had no power of enforcing the 
call De Boigne thought fit to obey it. He succeeded 
in making hla peace "with Hastings, and obtained 
hia permission to return In the interval the Ih\iali 
of Jeypoor had resolved to dispense with his sor 
■vices, but he made him a liberal present , and, ac- 
cording to some, De Boigne further improved Ins 
fortune by successful speculations in trade But 
De Boigne was not at ease— ho longed to resume 
his military habits and occupations, and oppor- 
tumty -was not ■wanthig Semdm ■was actively on 
gaged m promotmg his own aggrandisement at the 
expense of his noighhouTB, and Do Boigne deemed 
that his own Interests would bo best advanced by 
umting them with these of Semdia. In his oyes all 
services ■wore alike if thej offered hope of promotion 
or of gam WTiothor ho sought Scindio, or Sclndla 
him, seems doubtful , but he entered the service of 
that chief and soon secured such a measure of liw 
confidence as led to Iho rapid increase of his 
own power and influence Do Boigne at first 
commanded two battalions. In process of time 
the number was augmontctl to eight and sulwo- 
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quently to sixteen, with a tram of eighty pieces 
of cannon At later periods still further addi- 
tions were made, and the whole were formed into 
three brigades ; the first and third commanded by 
Frenchmen named Perron and Pedrons, the second 
by an Englishman of the name of Sutherland. De 
Boigne retired some years before the period imme- 
diately under notice, partly, it is beheved, from a 
fear that jealousy of his overgrown power might 
lead to some attempt to reduce it, partly because his 
constitution was broken and debihtated, and partly 
because one object to which his exertions had been 
assiduously directed was attained, m the accumula- 
tion of a foitune supposed to amount to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds The retirement of De Boigne 
led to a struggle for the honour of succeeding him 
in the chief command Sutherland aspired to it, 
but Perron, having the advantage of senionty, and 
the still greater advantage of being present with 
Scindia at the time the vacancy occurred, secured to 
himself the desired post 

The ongm of Perron was very humble : he had 
arrived m India as a common sailor. Having en- 
tered the service of De Boigne, he mamfested an 
aptitude for nsmg not inferior to that of his com- 
mander ^ On succeeding to the chief command, he 

* The account of De Boigne and his successor. Perron, does not 
rest on official documents, but is taken partly from a note m Duff’s 
Hhstory of the Mahrattas, grounded on mformabon furnished to the 
wnter by De Boigne himself, and partly from a 'vvork entitled “ A 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the Regular Corps 
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BediilouBlj unproTed all opportunities for increasing 
his own power De Boigne had received certain 
lands for the mamtenance of his troops. Perron, 
sncceeding to this as well as to the authontj of his 
predecessor, sought both to extend his possessions 
and to render himself independent of the chief from 
whom they had. been obtained Scmdias local 
authority in Hmdostan had declined, and that of 
Perron bad increased The districts subject to tho 
latter yielded a revenoe of vast amount Tho in- 
habitants regarded him as their immediate chief 
while tho allegianco of the troops at his command 
was naturally and necessarily yielded rather to tho 
man from whom they received ordere subsistence, 
and pay, than to on authority of which they know 
httle, and which was never visibly cxorcxscfd Tho 
designs of Perron had been aided by n variety of 
circumstances Though a Mohmtta, Scindm was 
greatly mfenor to him In conning and activity The 
almost OTclosIvo direction of that chicrs attention 
to tho Doccan — the anxiety with which ho had 
wiught, to yiTOvaeto hia totoresta cX Pqqiui, had grcatly 

formed tnd commutdod bj Enropenu*, in the fcrrlcc of tho Nitire 
Pnncei of India, inth details of the principal Eimts and Actions 
of the late Mahiattft War b^Lcnis Ferdmand Smith lata Major 
in Donlat Roa Scindia s serrica The vritcr had good mcan^ 
of acqtnnng infonnatian, and there is erciy reason to belicrc 
thst he cmpIoTcd than honestlj The book which was onginaHj 
pohlnhed in Calcnttn is ennooa in itself ^ITie copy in the 
libraiy of the East India Compnny will to many poiwis an addj 
tronal interest from bearing the following inscription r— From 
the Marquis \\ cUcslcy Mlh April 1608” 
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weakened liis influence in the northern parts of 
India In states constituted hke those of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, the authonty of the pnnce is 
always endangered by absence oi inactivity ; and in 
the case of Scindia, the causes of decline previously 
at work had been powerfully aided by the success of 
Holkar. The result was, in the woids of the govei- 
noi -general, “ to found an independent French state 
on the most vulnerable jiart of the Company’s fion- 
tier Nor was it to be ovei looked that Perron’s 
influence extended considerably beyond the domi- 
nions of which he possessed the actual admimstia- 
tion He sought to dictate with the authority of a 
supenor to the petty states around him, and even to 
some at a distance; and having at his disposal a 
mihtary force, which neither with reference to num- 
bers nor discipline could be despised, his attempts 
were not unattended with success. The govemoi- 
general saw the necessity of cmshing without delay 
this new and formidable enemy General Lake was 
instracted to regard “ the effectual demolition of 
the French state, erected by M. Perron on the 
banks of the Jumna, as the primary object of the 
campaign,” and the general was to distribute his forces 
and regulate his operations in such a manner as to 
effect it without delay. 

On the 7th of August Lord Lake had marched 
fiom Cawnpore with the infantry on that station 
under the command of Maj'or-Geneial St John 
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The cavalry, under Colonel St Leger, followed on 
the 8th On the 13th the whole army encamped 
near Konouge It was subsequently joined by 
M%|or-General Ware with a detachment from Fntty- 
ghur On the 28th it encamped on the frontier 
and at four o clock on the morning of the 20th 
entered the Mahratta territory No time was lost 
m moving to the attack of Perron s force, which was 
strongly posted at a short distance from the fortress 
of Alyghur At seven o clock the Bntish cavaliy 
advanced upon them m two hnes, supported by the 
infantry and guns, but the rapid retreat of the 
enemy put on end to the oction almost ns soon as it 
had commenced Attempts wore mode to charge 
some considerable bodies of cavalry who made pro- 
tonco of standing bnt in vain AU fled and with 
such hearty vigour as loll to thoir pursuers little 
chance of ovortokiDg or doing them anj consider 
able mischief Tho English took possession of the 
toivn of Cool, and made preparations for attacking 
Alyghur, which place Perron had left in chaigo of 
Colonel Pedrons, hat tho attack was delayed fora 
few days to try tho effect of negotiation It lias too 
often been the proctico of Europeans in Indian 
Amrfaro to have rocourso to means of attaining tliclr 
objects, which, however common in native contests, 
arc highly discreditable to nations professing to bo 
go\emcd by higher standards of moralit) and ho- 
nour It was thought that corruption might ])ro\c 
an cfflciont suhstituto for arms and It 'vas not till 
the hope of snccc*« from this source had faileil that 
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it was resolved to try moie honourable means of 
obtaining possession of Alyghui."’" 

In passing censure on any part of the conduct of so excel- 
lent an officer, and — notwithstanding his occasional resort to 
practices which honourable feeling must condemn — so high- 
mmded a man as General Lake, it is just to allow him the benefit 
of explammg his own motives. In a letter to the Marqms Wel- 
lesley, dated September 1st, 1803, he says — “ I have not yet 
moved from hence [Coel], nor am I m possession of the fort of 
Alyghur , my object is to get the troops out of the fort by bn- 
hery, which I flatter myself will be done My reason for gammg 
it m this way proceeds from a wish to expedite matters and save 
the troops ” The general then proceeds to notice the difficulties 
and objections to attemptmg the reduction of the place either by 
a regular siege or a coup de mam, after which, he contmues, “ The 
loss of men, particularly Europeans, is a most senous considera- 
tion Therefore, if by a httle money I can save the hves of these 
valuable men, your lordship will not think I have acted wrong 
or been too lavish of cash No one exacts more of a soldier than 
myself when I think it absolutely necessary to call forth their 
exertions , at the same time I have ever avoided nskmg the life 
of a soldier when it could be spared ” The general tone of these 
sentiments is highly creditable to the writer , yet it must be 
remembered that if humanity be, as it unquestionably is, a bnght 
grace in the character of a soldier, so also is that chivalrous feel- 
mg of honour, which would shnnk from tempting an opponent to 
acts which the tempter feels would mvolve himself m unutterable 
disgrace There is, m this mstance, one extenuatmg cucum- 
stance which it would be unjust to pass over The parties to be 
bought were not men warnng for their country’s mterest and 
honour, but mercenary hirehngs whose swords were purchaseable, 
and whose allegiance, it must be presumed, would be transferred 
from one master to another as cucumstances might render conve- 
nient To such men the ofi^er of a bnbe did not convey the insult 
which it bears when tendered to a soldier whose services are not 
marhetable , but still, as these men had bound themselves to serve 
Scmdia, they ought to have adhered to their bargam , and if a 
breach of faith were reprehensible in them, it was reprehensible 
also to tempt them to commit it 
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After •weighing the comparative advantages of 
Boeking the reduction of the place by a regular 
Biege or by an immediate assault, the latter course 
was resolved upon. The 4th of September ■was 
fixed for the attack. The force destinod for it 
was composed of four compames of the King s 70th 
regiment and detachments from two regiments of 
native mfimtry It was led by Colonel Monson, 
an officer of distinguished bravery During the 
preceding night two batteries of four oighteen- 
pounders each had been erected to cover the op- 
proach of the storming party, which loft the camp 
at three o clock m the mommg, and advanced in a 
curved direction towards the gateway On amvmg 
■within four hundred yards of it they halted till 
break of day While thus waltmg on officer, who 
had been reconnoitormg reported that sixty or 
seventy of the enemy were seated round n firo 
smoking in front of the gateway A Bntish party 
■was immediately detached in the hope of taking 
thorn by surprise, and to endeavour, amidst tho con- 
which 2t was e:q>cctv6 wonJd raisutv to enter 
tho fort ■with them and sccuro tho gate till tho main 
body should amvo Tho latter object ■was not at- 
tained Tho surpnflc was so complete, and tJio 
ardour of tho Bntish port) so great, tlrnt all oppor- 
tumty of retreat for tlio onomy ivas cut off Isot 
one of them escaped to relate tho particulars of tho 
surprise, and though tho sentinels on tho ranijiarts 
gave firo on hcnnng tho disturbance, no extraordi 
nary alarm was excited the olTair being taken to 
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be the result only of a near approach of the videts 
of the Biitish foice 

The morning gun was the signal for the move- 
ment of the storming party, which, covered by a 
heavy fire fiom the two batteiies, advanced till 
they came within a hundred yaids of the gixte 
Here a ti averse had been recently thiOAvn up, and 
mounted with thiee six-pounders, but the enemy 
weie dislodged before they had time to discharge 
them Colonel Monson pushed forward with the 
two fiank compames of the 76 th regiment to enter 
the fort with the letreatmg guaid, but the gate was 
shut and the approach exposed to a destructive fire 
of gi'ape. Two ladders were then brought to the 
walls, and Major M‘Leod, mth the grenadiers, at- 
tempted to moimt , they were opposed by a formi- 
dable row of pikemen, and desisted It was then 
jnoposed to blow open the gate, and a six-pounder 
was placed for the puipose, but failed. A twelve- 
pounder was brought up, but a difiSculty arose 
m placing it, and m these attempts full twenty 
minutes were consumed, during which the assailants 
were exposed to a destructive fiie. The enemy 
behaved with great bravery, descending the scahng 
ladders which had been left agamst the walls, to 
contend with the party seeking to force an entrance. 
The first gate at length yielded, and the attackmg 
party advanced along a narrow way defended by a 
tower pierced with loopholes, from which a constant 
and deadly fire was kept up by matchlock-men. 
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■while ahowere of grape poured from the hattenes. 
The British party, howeTer, kept on its way to the 
second gate, which whs forced without much diffi 
culty At the third the assailants passed in "with 
Bie retreatmg enemy, hut a fourth still remamed to 
he earned. Here the progress of the assailants ■was 
again stopped The attempt to blow open the gate 
foiled, but Mtyor M^licod succeeded m foremg his 
way through the wicket and ascending the ramparts. 
Resistance now became feeble, and the fortress of 
Alyghur passed mto the hands of the Bntish, the 
reword of about an hours vigorous ofiTorts The 
loss of the English •was severe, and among the 
wounded were Colonel Monson and Meyor M'Lood 
The loss of the enemy was, ho-wevor, much greater, 
and as the fort had been made by the French their 
pnnoipal dopdt for tho Doab, a vast quantity of 
mihtory stores were transforred with it to tho 
Bntish, besides two hundred and ojghty-ono pieces 
of cannon * 

Tho terror inspired by tbo fall of Alygbur caused 
tho immodlato evacuation of some minor forts, tho 
governors being unwilling to await tho omnil of the 
victors. Tho event was also followed by another 
scarcely less important and desirable This was tbo 
surrender of Perron to tho Bntish general Tho 

• The officul detaOi of the W1 of Alyghor arc not my faD 
and thnr dcBctenciea hare been lapplied by reference to tbe Me 
nioir of the Wtr b IndU by Mujw WTIliam Tbom who icrred 
nodcr Gcncrnl Late 
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step was not occasioned, perhaps it was scarcely 
accelerated, by the success of the British aims at 
Alyghur. Some time before the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities. Perron had announced to the 
goveraor-geneial his wish to quit the service of 
Scmdia, and obtain permission to pass through the 
British temtones on his way to Europe A favour- 
able answer had been ietm*ned, but Perron did not 
follow out his pioposed plan He subsequently 
made overtures to General Lake, and some negotia- 
tion took place which ended m nothing ; and the 
British aimy, as has been seen, attacked the French 
adventurer immediately on enteimg the Mahratta 
temtory His rapid flight on that occasion seemed 
to indicate bttle deteimmation to resist, and soon 
after the capture of Alyghur he renewed his appli- 
cation foi permission to entei the Biitish temtones 
It was promptly comphed with, and one great ob- 
ject of the war was thus achieved almost without 
an effort. 

The retirement of Perron, after raising himself to 
the rank of a petty sovereign, cannot but appear extia- 
ordmary. It was not the effect of model ation noi of 
satiety, but of necessity Pen on continued to love 
power, and all that power can command, as well as 
he had evei loved them , but a combination of cir- 
cumstances had rendered his tenure of powei in- 
secure, and he thought it better to pieserve his 
moveable property, which was considerable, than 
nsk it in a contest foi dominion which nught pro- 
bably be unsuccessful The English government 
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had determined on tho deetmction of his power if 
practicable. But, besides this canso for alarm, ho 
had others anamg ont of the circumstances of tho 
Mahratta state, of which he was a dependent. Per- 
ron 9 conduct bad given nse, in Scindias mind, to 
suspicion A chief named Ambagee Ingha, took 
advantage of it to advance his own Interests and 
undermine those of Perron llis viewB are said to 
have been aided by a supply of money to meet the 
wants of Scindio, and the anthonty of tho French 
chief was tranaferred to his native rival To render 
the transfer effective, Ambagee Ingba intrigued with 
Perrons officers Had they boon faithful, thcir 
commander might not have been compoUod to sock 
safety in flight , but where personal interest is tlio 
sole motive of action, fidelity is never to ho relied 
upon , and some oflicois, who had received signal 
marks of Perron s favour wont over to his cnomy 
Ho had consequently no choice hut to withdraw 
to romam was to devoto himself to plunder and 
perhaps to death * 

Tho retreat of Perron was tho virtual dissolution 
of tho French state which ho had formed on the 
Jumna, This did not nccessanly involve the rcdiic 
tion of tho force whicli ho had commanded , hut the 
lo^ of its chief prcccdc<l as it had been by a counto 
of conduct on his part, which was at tho least unde- 
cided ifnot pusillanimou® shook greatly the strength 
of native confidence in French officors, and im 
pressed tho<m officers \vith a strong feeling of the 

• Dar« HUtoiy of the Mmhnitto and Smith • Slctchw 
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necessit)" of plo^^(^ing for tlieir OAvn safety. An 
oflicer named Floury had attacked a body of troops 
under Colonel Cunningham, wlio, after '^ngoiously 
lesistmg and tempoiarily beating off a force gieatly 
supeiior to his own, had been compelled to accept 
for himself and his men peimission to retire with 
their aims, on condition of not again ser\dng against 
Scindia dining the war. A detachment was sent 
against Fleury, whicli he contrived to evade, but he 
finally accompanied his chief to the British camp 
Another officei, named Louis Bouiqiim, who com- 
manded a division of Perron’s force, resolved to 
make a stand against the main body of the English 
under General Lake. The hostile aimies met on 
the 11th September, about six miles fiom the im- 
perial city of Delhi. The Biitish had performed a 
march of eighteen mdes, and had just taken up 
their gioimd for encampment, when the enemy 
appealed m such foice as to obhge the grand guard 
and advanced picquets to turn out The numbem 
continued to increase, aud General Lake, on recon- 
noitenng, found them diawn up on rising giound m 
great force and complete order of battle. Their 
position was well defended, each flank bemg covered 
by a swamp, beyond which cavalry were stationed, 
while artillery guarded the front, which denved 
fuither piotection from a Ime of entienchments. 
The English commander resolved, however, to give 
them battle The whole of his cavaJiy had accom- 
panied him on his leconnoissance, and that being 
completed, he sent ordeis foi the mfantr}’^ and artil- 
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leiy to join This could not be effected in Jess than 
an hour during -wbich the Bntish cavalry, wbicli 
■were two miles m advance, were exposed to a heavy 
fire from the enemy, which brought down many mon 
Duniig this mtervnl the horee of Greneral Lake was 
shot under him. 

Although theBntish commander had detenmned on 
hazardmg an action, he felt that to attack the enemy 
in the position which had been taken up would bo 
attended with but a feeble chance of success. He 
therefore ordered his ca'yalry to fall back, partly to 
cover the advance of the infantry but principally 
■witb a view to allure the enemy from tbcir advnnta- 
geona post by the appearance of a retreat The 
femt had the desired effect No sooner wore the 
British cavalry m motion than tho enemy rushed 
forward with wild momfcstations of triumph and 
delight the -nvacity of tho French leaders liaving 
communicated itself to those whom they commandwl 
But their exultation ■was soon checked Tho cavaln 
continued thoir retrograde movement till the infan 
try ctuno op, the /e/roor then openefl from its ecu 
tro and allowed tho latter to pass to tho front Pre- 
parations haring been made for guarding tho flanks 
of tho British force, one of which ■was thrcatoncsl 
Ijy some native cavalry, tho irholo hno movc<l for- 
ward A tremendous fire from nearly a hundrcil 
pieces of cannon, sorao of tlicm of largo calibre A II 
around them , but tho British troops uninoTcil hy it 
advanced steadily and without removing their mus- 
kets from thoir shoulders till within a hundrcil j»accs 
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of the enemy. Orders were then given to charge — 
tlie whole line fired a volley, and, headed by the 
commander-in-chief, pushed on their bayonets with 
resistless force. The fate of the day was decided — 
and when the troops halted after the charge, the 
enemy were flying m all directions. The victoiious 
infantry immediately broke mto columns of com- 
pames, by which movement the whole of the cavalry, 
both European and native, were enabled to chaige 
through the intervals with their galloppei guns, 
pursumg the enemy to the Jumna, where great 
numbeis perished. All the artiUeiy and stoies of 
the enemy fell into the hands of the English, and 
three days after the battle, Louis Bourqum, with four 
other Flench officers, surrendered themselves 

In the city of Delhi, which was forthwith evacuated 
by the French, the battle had been an object of much 
interest. Theie, at the ancient seat of the powei 
which Babei had reaied — where Akbar had placed on 
record the length and breadth of the provinces which 
owned its sway — where Aurungzebe had assembled 
mighty armies to chastise his enemies and i educe 
to subjection tributary kings — ^theie dwelt the hvmg 
repiesentative of the house of Timoui m the peison 
of a miserable man, old, blind, and decrepid — vuth- 
out power, without pomp or state or retinue — almost 
without the means of commanding the common 
necessaries of life This was Shah Allum, once the 
gallant Shazada, whose military energy had alanned 
and annoyed the Biitish government, but for many 
yeais the suffering captive of those who secured his 
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perton for the sake of abnaing hia name to pur- 
poso 0 of selfiah aggrandizoment. He hod allied 
himself with the Mehrattas, and throngh their as- 
sistance had obtained possession of DoHm* This 
IS not the place to pursue the troubled history of 
hj8 life It must suffice to say that thenceforward 
it was an almost unbroken senes of calamity The 
temtones nominally subject to the emperor wore 
the constant scene of disorder and rebeUion Sur- 
rounded by troubles of every descnption, ho con 
ceived the most violent suspicions of the loyalty 
of hiB eldest son Such suspicions nro of com- 
mon occurrence m Onentnl monarchies, and aro 
frequently not nnwarranted. In this instance there 
seems to have been no ground for thorn Alienated 
from the affections of his father by those who had 
an interest in fomenting dissensions, the Shazada 
passed a great part of his life at a distance from tlio 
city which was the witness of tho former glory and 
present degradation of his house Ho mndo re- 
peated efforts to obtain tho aid of tho British go- 
Tcrranent for Ibo dolivcTtinco of bis falbcr from 
thraldom hut in vain Hastings was not indisposed 
to afford it, but was restrained by orders from home 
dictated m tho splnt of tho non intervention policy 
which then prevailed Tho Shazada died in the 
British dominions, of foicr and not long nftcrwnnls 
tho calamities of his wretched parent were consiim 
mated A niflian chief of Rohilla origin named 
Gholaiim Knndlr Klmn, having ohtninod po«c«ision 
* See To1 n jmj** 35 
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of the city of Delhi, and with it of the pereon of 
the emperor, committed the most dieadful excesses 
— excesses which an historian has felt justified in 
declaring to be “ almost without parallel in the 
annals of the world.” The apartments of the 
women, which, in the East, usually command some 
respect even fiom the most abandoned, were len- 
deied by Gholaum Kaudir the scene of crimes, of 
which violent and mdiscriminate plunder was the 
bghtest ; and the emperor, after bemg exposed to 
every insult which mahce and insolence could devise, 
was deprived of sight by the dagger of the wretch 
who had previously heaped on him every other 
misery. The aims of Scmdia lescued the unhappy 
monarch from the power of Gholaum Kaudir, and 
the crimes of that miscreant met a fearful retnbu- 
tion f The authority of Shah Allum was once more 
recognized, but the recogmtion was only foimal. 
AH substantial power was exercised by the Mah- 
ratta authonties. The office of vakeel ool-moolk, 
or executive prune minister of the Mogul empire, 
was bestowed on the Peishwa, but Scmdia had no 
intention to burden Ins highness with the duties of 

* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas 

t He fled to Meerut , bemg hard pressed there by the Mah- 
rattas, he effected his escape, but was subsequently taken, loaded 
with irons, and exposed m a cage After this he was deprived 
of his eyes, ears, nose, hands, and feet, and m this horrible situa- 
tion sent forward to Delhi But he never reached that scene of 
his atrocities, death putting a penod to his sufferings on the way. 
Such are the crimes and such the pumshments practised m the 
East, and yet it has been questioned whether the mtroduction of 
English pnnciples of government be an advantage 
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the office The discharge of these ho personnilj 
undertook as the Peiehwa s deputy, and the function 
•with all itfl power and influence, passed to his suc- 
cessors Perron, m the course of his restless in- 
tngues, obtained the appointment of commandant of 
the fortress of Delhi and thus the person and power 
of Shah A Hum was transferred from the Mahrattas 
to the French. From neither did the emperor 
meet with either kindness or generosity Ho was 
not merely deprived of power — of this ho could 
scarcely complain, having by his own net, trans- 
ferred hia right to others — but his rank and mis- 
fortunes commanded no sympathy and oven tho 
means of subsistence were tardily and scantily dealt 
ont to him. A considerable sum had been pro- 
fessedly allotted to the support of the royal house- 
hold but so badly ■was It paid that tho oraporor and 
his family were often in want. 

The triumph of tho Bntish arms under Gonornl 
Lake opened a now scene. Immodiatoly after tho 
battle tho omiwror hod dispatched a message to the 
Tictonous commander, oiTcring tho monarch s con 
gratulatlons and soliciting protection Annppropnato 
answer was returned , and on tho IGth of Soptemher 
tho heir of Tiraour, so long tho victim of adverse 
fortune, seated in tho capital of Ins ancestors gave 
andicnco to tho English gonernh In that place Ins 
predecessors, clothed in tho most gorgeous produc- 
tions of tho loom Imcl sato upon tlironcs fomio<l of 
gold and made radiant by a daahng jirofimon of 
the ino<;t (wtl) jewels Around thtni Imd stoo<l 
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hundreds of obsequious guards and dependents, 
waiting in mute and watclifiil attention the expres- 
sion of the sovereign’s mil, and ready to give it 
effect as soon as uttered ; while vassals from distant 
countiies, or their representatives, tendered respect- 
ful homage to the loid of the faithful thioughout 
India, and wooed his favour by piesents woitliy of 
Ins lank. Far different was the scene which met 
the eye of the British general and his attendants 
Beneath a small and ragged canopy, the appearance 
of which seemed a mockery of regal state, sate one 
whose age exceeded that usually attained b}’’ man, 
but in whose appeal ance the operation of time was 
less appaient than that of long and hopeless miseiy. 
Eighty-three years had passed over his head, and 
they had been filled with trouble and sorrow. While 
his name was held in leverence throughout India, 
his hfe had been passed amid poverty, dangei, and 
suffeimg, and all around him at this moment indi- 
cated the most wretched destitution. But there was 
one element of misery greater than all The hght 
of heaven, the common source of enjojinent to the 
piosperous and the wretched, shone not for him — 
the face of natm’e was to him a blank The miser- 
able satisfaction of contrastmg the appeal ance of all 
thmgs around him then with fonnei scenes was de- 
nied him. Strangers from a far distant country stood 
before him — in their hands was his fate — they ad- 
diessed to fmn words of sympathy, and kindness, and 
comfoit, but he could not lead in their countenances 
a confiimation of the fiiendly language which fell 
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on biB ear Poor, dependent, aged, infirm, and 
fflghtless, the head of the empire illnstrated in his 
person the ■wide-spread nnn which had o'verwholmed 
the empire itself 

Shah AUum regarded the English as his deliverers, 
and he bestowed on GJeneral Lake a host of titles, 
in testimomal of his bravery and mihtary skill — the 
sword of the state, the hero of the land, the lord of 
the age, and the viotonons m war Such were the 
terms in which, in the spirit of Onental exaggera- 
tion, the services of the Bntish commander wore 
acknowledged. 

Colonel Ochtorlony was left at Delhi, m a capa- 
city similar to that of resident, and Lord Lake 
resumed his march Bat before adverting to tho 
subsequent events of his career, attention must bo 
directed to tho progress of the Bntish arms under 
General Wollosloy in a difieront part of Indio. 

Scmdia and the Ibyoh of Bcrar had entered tho 
torritones of the Nizam, and it wns supposed would 
cross tho Godavory, which \vn8 fordnhlc, and attack 
Hyderabad Gonoral WoUcsloy moved to counter- 
act them, and tho confederates retired towards tho 
point by which they had entered Tlioy wore soon 
after joined by a considerable detachment of regular 
mfantry under two French officers On tho 21st of 
September General Wellesley wns so near tho corps 
of Colonel Stevenson who commanded the Hyder- 
abad subsidiary force and tho Nizam s horse ns to 
bo able to hold a conforonco Avith tliat officer, ^>licn 
a plan ^^as conccrte<l for attacking the enemy on 
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the 24tli, it being imdei stood that their aniiy was 
collected at a place named Bokerdim Geneial 
Wellesley was to attack their left, and Colonel Ste- 
venson them light The former directed his march 
with the view of arri^ang on the 23rd within twelve 
or foul teen miles of the enemy ; but it turned out that 
the information upon which the jilan had been ai- 
langed had deceived the commandei The enemy’s 
camp, instead of being at Bokerdun, had its right 
at that place, and extended several miles to Assye 
There was a distiict, as well as a village, called Bo- 
kerdun the camp was entirely within the district, 
and hence aiose the mistake Its result was, that 
Geneial Wellesley on the 23rd found himself within 
SIX miles of the enemy, instead of the distance which 
he had expected. To add to the surprise which the 
discovery of the enemy’s position was calculated to 
produce, and to increase the difficulty of deciding 
how to deal with the unexpected state of circum- 
stances, General Wellesley leceived intelligence that 
the confederates were about to retue. If, therefore, 
he postponed the attack tTI the amval of Colonel 
Stevenson on the following day, the opportunity 
might be lost, by the departure of the enemy in the 
mght. It was probable that they might have heard 
of his approach, and the mtelhgence would be hkely 
to accelerate their lemoval Should this not be the 
case, there was another danger of a different charac- 
ter : General Wellesley could not hope to withdraw 
unobserved, and retieat would have exposed him 
to harassing attacks from the enemy’s cavalry, at- 
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tended, m all probability, with the loss of part of his 
baggage These were reasonfl against retreat On 
the other hand was the alarming fact, that m his 
front was a hostile army comprising a body of in- 
fantry three or fonr tunes ns many as his own, a nn 
merons cavalry, and a vast quantity of cannon , the 
whole occupying a formidable posibom In emer- 
gencies like this, the bolder course is not unfro- 
quently the safest General Wellesley preferred it, 
and resolved to attaolc 

The enemy’s right consisted entirely of cavalry, and 
it was m fiTint of this that tho Bntish commander 
found himself He determined however to direct 
his atta<ik to their left, os tho defeat of the lufantry 
was the more b'kely to be effectual Between tho 
hostile armies flowed the nver Kaitno. This was 
crossed by the British force at a ford which happily 
the enemy had neglected to occupy Tho mfantiy 
were immediately formed into two lines, and tho 
Bntish cavalry os a rcsorvo, into a third Tho native 
horse were employed In keeping in chock a largo 
body of tho enemy’s cavalry which had followed tho 
march of tho Bntish force 

Tho attack was made ivith promptitude and 
^^gou^ it was attended by corresponding success 
Some mistakes occurred, which tliongli the} aflected 
not tho fortune of tho day, addctl greatly to tho 1 o*js 
of tho Enghsh Tho cnem^ had made a change in 
their position, which threw their left to As'ye hi 
■\\hich Tillage they Iind some infantry, and whicli 
^^as surrounded b} canuon General Wclloslo} oli- 
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serving tins, diiected the officer commanding the pic- 
quets on the light to keep out of shot fiom that 
■Milage The officer, misappiehending the ordei, led 
directly upon it The 74th legiment, -which had 
been ordei ed to support the picquets, foUo-sved, and 
suffered severely. The mistake rendeied necessary 
the introduction of the cavaliy at an eailier peiiod 
than 'V'as desirable Vaiious evils attended this 
step The cavaliy suffered much fiom the cannon- 
ade ; they -were incapacitated for pursuit when the 
penod for thus emplopng their services aiTived, and 
when they were brought forward there was no lesei ve 
One consequence of this deficiency was, that stragglers 
left m the rear of the Biitish foice, who had pre- 
tended to be dead, were suddenly restoied to ani- 
mation, and turned then guns upon the backs of the 
conquerois. But the -victory, though bought by the 
saciifice of many valuable hves, was complete The 
lesistless bayonets of the Bntish tioops drove the 
enemy before them in repeated chaiges, and when 
their last formed body of infantiy gave way, the 
whole went off, leavmg the English masteis of the 
field, and of neaily a liundred pieces of cannon 
abandoned by the fugitives Geneial Wellesley 
shared largely in the laboms and the dangers of the 
conflict Two horses were killed under him, and 
every officer of Ins staff expeiienced similar casual- 
ties. The loss on the part of the Enghsh amounted 
to nearly four bundled killed The numbei of 
wounded was feaifully laige — ^between fifteen and 
sixteen hundi’ed The enemy left twelve hunched 
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laUed, and a vast ntunber were wounded , but many 
of the latter being scattered over the country not 
even an estimate conld be formed of the amount. 
Among the mortally wounded was Scmdias pnn 
apal minister, who survived but a short time 

The battle of Assye places m a conspicuous light 
the cool detennmation of the general and tho 
admirable qualities of the troops at his disposal 
Entangled in difficulties from which there was no 
escape but through danger, he chose the mode which 
to the superficial or the timid would have appeared 
the most dangerous He was justified by tho cha 
racter of hia troops, and tho result was ahhe honour- 
able to his own judgment and to the intrepid spint 
of those on whom he robed Misinformaticm brought 
the battle prematurely on — mistake added to its 
dongere and difficulties but oil untoward circum 
stances wore successfully ovorcomo by tho admirublo 
judgment of the leader and tho devoted earnest- 
ness of his followers. 

So rapid and so numerous wore tho successes of 
tho British arms, and so much were all theso opera 
tions parts of ono consistent whole, that it is im 
possible to restrict tho attention of tho reader for 
any length of tirao to ono senes, ^nthout neglecting 
and throwing out of place other transactions of great 
mterest and importance Tho proceedings of Gene- 
ral Lake must now for a bnef interval supersede tlio 
record of those of Ins coadjutor in tho south On 
quitting Delhi General Lake Imd marched townnb 
Agra, at which place ho amved on tho 4th of Octo- 
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ber The fort Tvas summoned ; but no answer being 
returned, preparations were made for dislodging 
seven battalions who bold possession of tbe town, of 
an encampment with a large number of guns on tbe 
glacis, and of tbe ravines on tbe south and south- 
west face of tbe fort This being effected with suc- 
cess, though not without considerable loss, tbe ope- 
rations of tbe siege commenced, tbe approaches bemg 
made under cover of tbe ravines which bad been 
won horn the enemy. On tbe 14tb a commumca- 
tion was received from tbe foit, demanding a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, on tbe ground that terms were 
about to be pioposed General Lake, m conse- 
quence, directed tbe firmg to cease foi a few hours, 
and requested that a confidential person might be 
sent without delay with the proposed terms Terms 
were sent, and General Lake dispatched one of bis 
o'vvn officers with letters, giving bis assent to them 
Tbe fort had been for some time tbe scene of mutiny; 
but in tbe communication to General Lake it was 
stated that all ill-feeling was at an end, and that 
officers and men were abke ready to abide by what- 
ever agreement nugbt be made between their com- 
mandant, Colonel Hessing, and tbe English general. 
But this unanimity, if it ever existed, was of short 
duration Tbe British officer dispatched to make 
the final arrangements found great diversity of opi- 
nion among the native chiefs, and a great desire to 
raise objections While he was endeavouring to 
remove these, the filing from the fort was recom- 
menced without any apparent cause On this the 
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English officer returned Tho belief of General 
— Labe Traa, that the overture was but an exi>edient to 
gam time, and this opinion seems highly probable 
Throu^ont his career the humanity of the comman 
der-m«ehief ivas eminently conspicuous, and it is to 
this feeling that his consent to a cessation of firing is 
to be ascribed It may however be doubted whether, 
under the oircunigtances, he was justified m consent- 
ing to discontmoe hia fire, mth a view to obtaining 
a surrender on terms. He had expressed his belief 
that the place wonld not stand ten hours breaching * 
and any appearance of hesitation was calculated to 
give confidence to the enemy and diminish that 
feehng among his own troops. 

A.P ifl03 On the 17th of October, the grand battery of tho 
besiegers being completed, they were enabled to 
open a destructive fire on the point of the fort whicli 
appeared least capable of resistance. A procticablo 
breach would soon have been made, but in tlio oren- 
ing the garrison sent an ofler to capitulate, and on 
tho folloving day at noon marched out n hen tho 
place was itnmedintely occupied by a jKirtion of tho 
British force Tho fort contained ono hundred and 
soTcnty-six guns which witli tncnty-six captured 
bt)oud tho walls, made a total of two hundrctl and 
two t 

• Letter to the Mmjmj W dleiley Oct 10th 1603 Sec 
D«patche* 

t Among the ordtumcc taken at Agra wai n gim of cnortnoo^ 
mogoitadc called Ibc ** great gtin of Agra It 'raa raid to be 
eompoied of nmoua mctala xjjduding tboic to which the common 
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In addition to tlie gicat plans A\])icli General 
Lake and General AVellesley •were succcssliilly 
Avoiking Out, tlieie were Aaiions detached opeiations 
at this time in pi ogi ess, all beaiing some i elation 
to each other, and all conducted with vigom and 
success The notice of some of these must be 
defeiied to a latci peiiod, but the occupation of 
Cuttack, which was completed dming the month of 
Octobei, may piopeiJj" be adverted to in this place 
This seivice was effected by Colonel Harconit, who, 
haAung occupied that great seat of Hindoo supeisti- 
tion, Juggeinauth, piocecded to i educe the fort of 
Baiabuttee, situate about a mile from the to\vn of 
Cuttack. The foit was built of stone, and was sui- 
lounded by a ditch twenty feet deep, and varying m 
bieadth, accoidmg to the situation of the bastions, 
from thiity-five to a liundied and thirty-five feet 
A battery was completed on the night of the 13tli 
of Octobei, and on the morning of the 14th opened 
its file By eleven o’clock most of the defences m 
that part of the foit against which the file was 
directed were taken off, the enemy’s gams weie 
silenced, and Colonel Harcourt judged that the time 
for attempting to gam possession had anived Over 
the ditch was a naiiow budge leading to the gate, 
and by this commumcation the assailants were to 

consent of mankind has assigned the epithet precious , and it 
was possibly true, as the shroffs of the city offered the English 
commander a lac of rupees for the gun merely to melt down 
The calibre of this extraordinary instrument of destruction was 
23 inches , its length, 14 feet 2 inches , its weight, 96,000 pounds 
A ball of cast-iron for this gun would weigh 1 ,500 jiounds 
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endeavour to effect an entrance. The party, ivhich 
— consisted of both Europeans and sepoys, vna led by 
laeutenant Colonel Clayton, They advanced under 
a fire of musketry firom the fort, ill-dirocted hut 
heavy, to -which they ■n'ere exposed for forty minutes. 
The gate was to be blown open, but no impression 
could be made except on the wicket, the remainder 
being fortified by large masses of stone Tho wicket 
having yielded, the assailants entered, but could only 
2M138 Singly Notwithstanding this disadvantage, and 
a very determined resistance offered at the outer 
and two sncccedmg gates, the British party gamed 
possession of all, and the -victory ivns the more 
gratifying from its having boon attamed with com 
poratively little loss. Tho capture of Borabntteo 
was followed by the entire submission of tho pro- 
vmco of Cuttack and the greater part of tho troops 
by whom tho conquest bad been effected -wore at 
bborty to enter Borar to co-oporato with tho army 
under General Wollcsloy 

1,0 1803 The month of November opened -with a bnlllnnt 
addition to tho splendid success whicli in every 
quarter had crowned tho arms of England General 
liuko marched from Agra on tho 27th of October 
in pursuit of o Mabrotta force composed of some 
brigades dispatched from tho Dcccan in tho early 
part of tho campaign, and of a few battalions nldch 
Imd offectod their escape from Delhi Great anxiety 
was felt to destroy or disperse tins corp», on account 
of its being providwl with a numerous artillery 
The march of tho English army imvmg been wri 
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oiisly ini peeled by unfavourable ■ncatlier, it Avas re- 
solved to leave the hea'sy ai tillcry at Fiittypore, and 
pursue the enemy by fenced inarches On the 31st, 
the British foice encamped at a short distance from 
the gioiind Mhich the enemy had quitted on the 
same inoinmg, and Gcneial Lake determined to 
2 )ush foiwaid with Ins cavaliy, in the hope of ovei- 
taking and delaying them by a light engagement till 
the infantry should bo able to come uj) At mid- 
night the cavaliy was accordingly put in motion, 
and, after a march of twenty-five miles, came up 
with the enemy soon after day-break On descr}ing 
them, the English commander supposed that they 
were in retreat, and, to pi event their effecting this 
object, he resolved to attack them at once, instead of 
acting upon the plan which he had pioposed of keep- 
ing them in check till the infantiy arrived. The 
official details of the early proceedings of this day 
are singularly obscure; but this much is certain, 
that the attempt to make any jiermanent impies- 
sion on the Mahratta line by cavalrj^ alone was un- 
successful. The enemy’s artilleiy mowed down men 
and hoises in masses, and the saciifice was vain. 
The valour displayed by the British cavalry m this 
frmtless struggle commands indeed the most un- 
bounded admiration, mixed with a deep feehng of 
regret that it should have been so utteily wasted 
Nothing could excuse the premature conflict pro- 
voked by General Lake, but the mistake under which 
he laboured m believing the enemy to be m retieat, 
and the laudable desiie which he felt to pi event the 
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escape of a force whicli was regarded Tnth consider- 
able apprehension. The iniontrj TThich had mnrclied 
at three, amved at eleven, having occupied in thoir 
march only t^o hours more than the cavalry At 
this time a message ivas received from the enemy 
offering to surrender their guns upon terms This 
"was remarkable, because up to this period the Mah- 
rattns had no cause to be dissatisfied mth the for 
tune of tho day The probabihty is, that it vrns on 
expedient to gam time for some desired object, 
and the result seems to countenance such a belief 
General Lake accepted the offer " anxious,” ns ho 
says, " to prevent the further ofibaon of blood ” 
Ho might have adduced another reason also his 
mfontry after a long march, performed very rapidly 
nndor a burmng sun, needed rost and rofreshmont 
Whatever might bo the motive of tho Mahrattas for 
seeking delay, this circurastanco made delay not tho 
less desirable for tho English General Lako al 
lowed the Mnhrattas an hour to dotormino whe- 
ther they would agree to bis nccoptanco of tlicir 
own proposals, a mode of proceeding more cosily 
roconcilahlo with tho ordinary course of Indian 
negotiations than with common sense Tho Englisli 
general seems to have expected little from this ONcr- 
turc, and, whatever the measure of his expectation 
ho acted wisely in employing tho interval of 6n«- 
penso in making preparations for renewing tlio at 
tack under more advantageous circum«»tance< TIio 
infantry were formed into two columns on tho Uft 
Tlio first composed of tho right wing mtts destined to 
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tuin the riglit fiaiik of tlic oncnii niul to attack 
the Milage of L.i'iBaioe, the second colmnn "was 
to sujipoit (he hist Theic More thice brigade"? 
of ca^ally One of these, the thud, Mas instiucted 
to sujipoit the infantr} . the second Mas detached 
to the light to Match the motions of tlie enemy, 
take advantage of any confusion that might occiii, 
and fall upon them in the event of a letieat the 
leinaining brigade — the first, mIiicIi Mas foimed be- 
tM'een the thiid and second, composed the leseive 
As many hold-pieces as could be bi ought up Mith 
the gallopeis attached to the caialry formed foiii 
distinct batteiics foi the suppoit of the opeiations 
of the mfantiy 

The horn of expectation passed, and nothing 
furthei being heaid fioin the enemy, the mfantiy 
weie oideied to advance Then inaicli lay along 
the bank of a iivulet, and foi a time they jniisned 
it undei coA^ei of high glass and amidst biokon 
ground concealed fiom the enemy As soon, hoM'- 
evei, as they were discoveied and their object as- 
certained, the enemy thiew back then right iving 
under cover of heaA^" discharges of artilleiy Showers 
of giape, poured forth from large moitais as well as 
fiom guns of heavy cabbie, did feaiful execution on 
the British mfantiy, whose batteries returned the 
fire with promptitude and vigom indeed, but, fiom 
then mferioiity m numbers and weight of metal, 
with very mfeiioi effect The King’s 76th M^as at 
the head of the advancing column, and so dreadful 
were the laA’^ages made in its ranks by the stoim of 
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fire to whicli it exposed, that, on its amvmg at 
the point fi*om "which the charge was to be made, Ge- 
neral Lake resolyed rather to proceed to tho attack 
with that regiment and some native miantr} who had 
closed to the front,* than to wait for the remainder 
of the column, whose advance had been, from soma 
canse, delayed The condnct of the men nobly 
justified the confidence reposed m them by their 
commander They advanced with as much regula 
nty 09 was procbcable, under a tremendous shower 
of canister-shot, which further thinn ed their pre- 
viously weakened ranks This was immodlatoly 
succeeded by a charge from the enemy 0 cavalry , 
but they were received m a manner which sent 
them back in confusion They rtdhed at a short 
distance, and there bemg reason to apprehend fiir 
ther mischief tho Kings 20th dragoons wcro 
ordered to attack them TJiey formed on tho 
outward flank of tho 70tb, by whom thoy wore 
received with chcera, which wore ochood back 
by the cavalry with no dimmution of vigonr 
From this tlmo tho details of tho battlo be- 
came too involved to bo narrated with perspicuity 
A general charge of horse and foot was made, In 
which tho desperato valour of tho assailants sot at 
naught every obstacle and defied every danger At 
tho moment when the commander m-chlcf was about 

• It u doe to thcfo who »hjuvd the pent of honoor wUh the 
King t 7Cth m thi* »ceo« of de»th to rtate that they conibted of 
the eceond battalion of the 12th narfre Infiuitiy and fire coo 
paiufi of the 16th 
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to place liimself at the head of the infantry, his 
horse was shot under him. While in the act of 
mounting that of his son, Major Lake, that officer 
was u ounded by his side , but this was no time for 
tlie indulgence of even the deepest sjnnpathies of 
nature The notes of the cavaliy trumpets sound- 
ing to the charge — which caught the ear when the 
thunder of the guns from the enemy’s lines for a 
moment subsided — told that those lines were to be 
won, and those guns made prize — and such was the 
result The enemy fought with a determination far 
exceeding all that had been exj^ected of them, and 
it was not till they had been dispossessed of all their 
guns that they relinquished the contest. Even then 
some of the best qualities of the chaiacter of a 
soldier were displayed, in an attempt made by their 
left wing to effect an oiderly retreat In this, 
however, as m every other point, they were defeated , 
a regiment of Bntish dragoons, and another of native 
cavalry, breaking in upon them, cutting many to 
pieces, and making prisoners of the lest, with the 
whole of their baggage 

The loss of the English, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to more than eight hundred; but this, 
though heavy, was not to be compared with that of 
the enemy About two thousand of the latter were 
taken pnsoners, and with the exception of these, 
and of a few whom the possession of good horses 
and local knowledge might enable to escape to a 
distance, the whole of the seventeen battslhons were 
destroyed It has been conj'ectured that the num- 
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ber of slam could hardly be less than seTen thou 
sand * The destruction of this force was scorceh 
less important with regard to that strength which 
IS based on opinion, than on accoont of its actual 
and immediate effect m cnpphng the resources of 
the enemy The battabons which fell at Laswaree 
constituted the flower of Scmdias army and had 
been distmguished by the imposing name of the 
Deccan Invmcibles The charm was now broken , 
not only had the invincible battalions boon van 
qmshed, bat so entire had boon their defeat that 
they had ceased to oust. The completeness of 
their destruction was indeed in one sense hononmblc 
to them for it attested the vigour of their resist 
ance, but how proud was the distinction earned 
by those who had dispelled the illusion which had 
raised this corps above tho roaoli of the chances 
of WOT, and clnimcd for it n charter of perpetual 
success ' 

The victory was gained entirely by hard fighting 
Tho course taken by General Lake in ^■nnons in 
stances inis bold oven to the verge of nishncs«i So 
nearly did it approach the line which separates cou 
rage from tementy tlmt Imd tho result l>een un 
favourable, it would probably have been impugned 
b) tlmt numerous doss whoso judgment, if not alto- 
gether governed by tho event, is grcatlv mmlificil b\ 
it His vontunng to attack the enemy vitli hb 
cavalry alone cannot be dcfcndeil without rofir 
once to tho belief under which ln« nsolution vm* 

• nu> i» ibc ntunaic of Mnjor TTiom 
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taken He found the enemy were about to elude 
him altogethei The subsequent advance to charge 
with only pait of his infantiy is moie easily 
defensible. Exposed as they weie to a fiie which 
was rapidly consuming them, it was scaicely possible 
that they could be placed m moie unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, while an indication of fearless detei- 
mination Mas calculated at once to keep up their 
spiiit and to abate that of the enemy But what- 
evei opinion may be formed of the conduct of the 
battle of Laswaree, it is impossible to tiace its pro- 
gress and results without a deep impression of leve- 
lence foi that indomitable courage and peiseverance 
by which victory was secm’ed to the English The 
sangmne and imagmative will, from a peiaisal of its 
history, catch some portion of the spirit which burned 
m the bi easts of those by whom it was won , and if 
a casual recollection of it should ever flit over the 
mind of one engaged amid equal dangers m main- 
taimng the cause of England in distant lands, the 
lapse of yeais ■will detract nothing fiom the force of 
the example the dauntless heroism of those who 
fought and conquered at Laswaree will aid to nerve 
the arms and biace the sinews of the soldier, so long 
as their deeds are remembered 

Again does it become necessary to direct atten- 
tion to the army in the south, for the purpose of 
noticing m their proper place its contributions to- 
wards the safety and honour of the Bntish govern- 
ment General Wellesley had appnzed Colonel Ste- 
venson of the necessity imposed on him of attacking 
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the enemy at Assye withont ■vraating for hia junc- 
tion, The latter immediately marched Tnth part 
of hifl troops, and the enemy on hoarmg of hi5 
advance, departed suddenly from the spot ivhero 
they had passed the night after the battle, and pro- 
ceeded toAvarda the Adjuntee Ghaut. Colonel Ste- 
venson, havmg met -with considerable difficulties on 
hifl march was unable to pursue them , and he was 
further detained that the wounded in the battle of 
Aseye might have the assistance of his surgeons, 
great inconvenience and suffering havmg been occa- 
sioned by the want of a snfficJent number of medical 
officers When Colonel Stevenson advanced, tbo 
enemy s infantry, or rather the wreck of it, retired 
towards the Nerbuddu. This division of the Bntish 
force met with no mterruption m the field, and 
Colonel Storonson obtained possession of several 
important fortressea -with Iittlo difficulty General 
Wellesley in the moon tuno made some rapid and 
harassing marches, oU of them intended to pro- 
mote important objects His situation cannot ho 
bettor painted than in his own wonls. Sinco 
the battle of Assyc ** gays he, I have been like a 
man who fights with one hand and defends hunsolf 
With the other With Colonel Stevenson a corps I 
have acted ofTenaivoly, and have taken Aworgliur, 
and irith my own I have covered bis operations, and 
defended the temtoncs of the NUam and the 
Peishwn In doing this, I have made some tcrriblo 
marches but I ha\o been romorkabl) fortunate— 
first in stopping the cncni\ when thev intended to 
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pass to tlie soiitln\ar(l throitgli the CasserbaiTj Ghaut; 
and, aftcnvards, by a lapid maicli to the nortinvard, 
m stopping Scmdia when lie ivas moving to internipt 
Colonel Stevenson’s ojicrations against Asseerghur, 
in "which he ^vould otherwise have undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded I moved up the Ghaut as soon as Colonel 
Stevenson got possession of Asseerghur ; and I think 
that m a day or tvo I shall tiiin Ragqiee Bhoon- 
slah,~ who has passed through to the southward 
At all events, I am in time to pi event him doing any 
mischief I think that we are in gieat style to be 
able to act on the offensive at all in this quarter , 
but it is only done by the celeiity of our movements, 
and by acting on the offensive or defensive ivith 
either corps, according to our situation and that of 
the enemy.”! 

In pursuit of the Rajah of Berai, Geueial Wel- 
lesley aiTived at Aurangabad on the 29th of October 
The Rajah was so little anxious for a meeting, that 
in the two days succeeding the arnval of the Biitish 
force at that place he moved his camp five times 
He, however, gathered sufficient confidence by the 
31st, to venture, vnth a body of foui or five thousand 
horse, to attack a small foice engaged in piotectmg 
a convoy of fom’teen thousand bullocks, but was 
compelled to retire without any advantage beyond 
the captui’e of a few of the beasts 

Several weeks befoie this transaction, vague and 

* The Rajah of Berai 

! Letter of General Wellesley to Major Shawe, 26th October, 
1803 Sec Wellington Despatches 
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apparentl j unauthomed overtures for negotiotion had 
been made on the part of Scindjato General Wellesley 
Early in November there am ved in the English camp, 
on a mission from Scmdia, a Mahratta chief of con 
Biderable rank, named Jesuunt Rao Ghorepuray and 
a Brahmin named Noroo Punt bnt these persons, 
■when called upon to produce their credentials, had 
none to she'w They "wure permitted to remain Jn 
the Engbsh camp till measures could be taken for 
remedying this defect but before any answer could 
be received to their application for the purpose, n 
letter ^va8 received by General Wellesley from 
Scmdia, disavowmg Jeswant Rao Ghorepumy and 
his colleague, and mtimatmg an mtentlon of send 
mg another person to negotiate ■with tho Dntish 
general The latter was persuaded notwithstand 
mg that Scmdia bad really dispatched Uio mission 
which he now disavo^wed and notinthstimding tho 
letter of Scmdia, it was not dlsmissod General 
Wdlesley was not unnc<]immted -with the charac- 
tcnstics of JIahrattn <lipIomnc\ In jiroportion,” 
said he, ' as I gam exponence of tho ilfnhrnttas I 
hare more reason to l)o nstonishwl at tho low and 
nnaccountablo tncks wluch o\cn tho Jilghcst dosses 
of thorn practise wth a mow however remote to 
forward their oivn interest ”* An addition to his 
ex|>encnco mus now about to bo made perfectly in 
accordance with that winch ho had prcvioii*»h gnincil 
Shortlr after the receipt of Scindlas letter (li‘u\ow 

* Letter of GcDcral McUctlcx to the gorernor ptoenJ Hth 
Norember 1S03 
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ing JeswantRao Ghorepuiay and bis Brabmin asso- 
ciate, those paities produced a letter £iom their 
mastei, conrejong to them certain poweis sufficient to 
conohorate their claims to be received as the repre- 
sentatives of Scindia, but insufficient to justify the 
Biitish commander in even opening a negotiation 
Unable to tieat foi a peace, the vakeels proposed a 
temporary suspension of aians, and this was acceded 
to on condition that Scmdia with his aimy should 
enter Berar twenty coss to the eastwai d of Ellich- 
pore ^ and keep, at all times, at that distance from 
the British tioops On the jiart of Scmdia, it was 
demanded that the cessation of arms should extend 
to Hindostan, but to this Geneial Wellesley lefused 
to consent “ The rule,” said Geneial Wellesley, 
“ not to cease hostilities till peace be concluded, is 
a good one in general ”f His chief reason for con- 
cluding that a deviation from it would, in this case, 
be beneficial, was, that if hostilities continued unin- 
terruptedly, Scmdia would probably embaiiass the 
contemplated operations of Colonel Stevenson, while 
the English would be unable to do any thing effec- 
tually against Scmdia, the army with him m the field 
being composed entiiely of horse, to follow which 
would diaw the English force too far from its sources 
of supply, and prevent its being directed against the 
Bajah of Berai Colonel Stevenson was prepaiing to 
attack Gavalghur, within the territories of the last- 
named chief, and the fall of that place was legarded 

* About forty miles 

t Lettei to governor-geneiul, 23rd November, 1S03 
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as of great importance An irmption of the enemy 
into Gnxerat, ^hich Tvas bnt TreaUy proTided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended, and to 
arert this was one of the objects of the Bntish gene- 
ral m conclnding the truce another was, to effect 
a diviBion between Scmdia and the Rajah of Berar 
who was not included m it. The agents had pro- 
posed that it should extend to the forces of that 
chief, but the proposal, mdependentlyof its mterfer- 
ing with one mam object of the Bntisb commander, 
that of separating the mterests of the confederates, 
conld not have foiled to be rejected The agents 
of Scindia had no powers to treat for the Rajah of 
Berar, and consequently be could not be bound by 
any stipulations which they might male on his be- 
half He might have repudiated thorn on the ordl 
nary principles of reason and justice, and without 
any necessity for resorting to tho conToniont ro- 
sources of Mahratta morality 

Colonel Steronson, hoTing equipped Ins force at 
Assoorghur for tho sic^ of Gawilghur, marcliod to 
BoUapoor, where ho was Jomed by tho convoy wbldi 
the Rr\jah of Bonir had in vain attempted to cot 
off To support and cover his operations. General 
Wellesley descended tho ghauts by Riyoora on tho 
26 th of November At Pnrtcriy was a force be- 
longing to tho Rajah of Berar and commanded by 
his brother, Manoo Bappoo it comprised, together 
\nth a bodv of cavalry a great part, if not the 
whole, of (ho Rajahs jnfanfrr, and a largo proper 
tion of nrtillcrv Scindia s \nheeb liccamr alarmed 
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hy General Wellesley’s approach to this force, and 
entreated that it might not he attacked. His 
answer was, that there was no suspense of arms 
•with the Hajah of Berar ; and to this communica- 
tion he appended anothei, probably moie unex- 
pected, that there was none with Scindia till he 
should comply with the terms of the agreement 
The piOATSion that Scindia should occupy a position 
twenty coss to the east of Ellichpore had not been 
comphed with, that chief being encamped at Ser- 
roody, about four miles from the force imder Manoo 
Bappoo. That Scmdia should conform to any obh- 
gation except so far as it appeared to answer a pre- 
sent purpose, was, indeed, not to be expected. His 
conduct had reduced the aimistice to that which 
Mahratta engagements may, for the most part, be 
considered — an idle and useless piece of wiitmg, 
■without force and without value General Wel- 
lesley accompamed his notice of Scmdia’s breach of 
engagement by a declaration that he should attack 
the enenues of the Company wherever he should 
find them, and Scmdia was undoubtedly to be ac- 
counted not merely as an enemy, but as one en- 
gaged in active hostihties 

At Parterly General Wellesley was joined by the 
di'vasion under Colonel Stevenson Shortly affcei 
their arrival parties of the enemy’s horse appeared, 
•with which the Mysorean cavalry skirmished durmg 
part of the day. On General Wellesley going out 
to push foiward the picquets of the mfantiy to sup- 
poit the Mysoiean hoise, he pei censed a long hne 
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of infantry ca\alry and artillery, regularly dravn up 
on the plains of Argaom, about six inilee from the 
place where he had intended to encamp It wna 
late, the day had been intensely hot, and the British 
had marched a long distance , but, notwithstandmg 
these circumstances. General Wellesley resolved not 
to lose the opportunity which presented itself, and 
he accordingly marched forward to attack The 
advance was mode m a smgle column, m a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to that of the enemy s line, the 
British cavalry leadmg The rear and left were 
cohered hy native cavalry 

The enemy s miuntiy and guns wore on tho left 
of thoir centre and on the left of these uns a body 
of cavalry Scmdia e army consisting of one veiy 
heavy body of cavalry was on tho nght, and to its 
nght was a body of pmdanes* and other light troops. 
Tile enemy 8 lino extended about fiio miles, lm-\’ing 
in its roar tho niingo of Argnum ^vith oxtonsivo 
gardens and mclosurcs In its front was a plain 
but considerably intersected b) ^vato^-cou^8cs 
As tho Bntish army approachc<l the cnom) it uas 
formed into two lines, tho infantry in the first, tlio 
ca^valry in tho second supporting tho nght, wlilcli 
was rather advanced to pre^ on tho cnom) # loft 
Tho left of tho Bntish was supporteil h) tho Mogul 
and Mysore cavnlrj Some dela) took place from 
part of tho nnti\o infantry getting into confusion, 
B) ono of those inoxpllcnblo panics which some- 

* Marnndm of whom more will appear In the Utlcr portJt* 
of the hlitoryof India. 
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times seize even the best tioops, some battalions, 
winch had eminently distinguished themselves at the 
battle of Assye, weie so teiiified by the cannonading, 
fai infeiioi as it was to what they had previously 
encounteied, that they bioke and fell into confusion 
Happily, the general was at no gieat distance, and 
the presence of him who had so lately led them to 
victory brought them back to their duty The 
whole then advanced in the best oidei. 

The conflict was not maiked by any of those 
vicissitudes which lend interest to the nariative of 
such events, when victory seems to hovei between 
the combatants The battle was sanguinary, but 
fiom the moment when the temporary confusion m 
pait of the British line was dispelled, the lesult was 
not for an instant doubtful The King’s 7 6th and 78th 
legiments were fieicely attacked by a large body of 
Persian troops, and the latter weie entirely destroyed 
Scmdia’s cavalry made a charge on the fiist bat- 
talion of the 6th regiment, but being repulsed with 
gieat slaughter, the whole line of the enemy gave 
way, and fled in the utmost disoider, abandoning to 
the victors thirty-eight pieces of cannon and all 
their ammumtion They were pursued, and grear 
numbers of the fugitives destroyed The close 
the day gave some advantage to the flying, 'cr 
light of the moon was suflicient to enalZc tie “'ir- 
suers to add to their pievioiis capfuree 
phants and camels, and a conf-Uleriele ' 

baggage The loss of the Bng.1'1 1: ITe’ '.-* - 
wounded amounted to ilireo c ' '' le. 
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The enemj gufiered dreadfiiUf, and General 
lesley declared hia belief that, with one hour more 
of daylight, not a man wonld have escaped. 

After this signal victory, General Wellesley do- 
termmed to proceed to the siege of Gawilghur 
Both divifflons of the army accordingly marched on 
the 5 th of December, and amved at Elhchpore on 
the same day here they halted on the Cth, to pro- 
vide an hospital for the wounded 

Gawilghur is thus described by General Wol 
lesley — “ The fort of Gawilghur is situated on a 
range of mountains between the sources of tho nvors 
Poona and Taptee It stands on a lofty mountain 
m this range, and consists of ono complete inner fort, 
which fronts to the south where the roch is most 
steep, and an outer fort, which covert tho inner to tho 
north-west and north The outer fort has a third 
wall, which covers tho approach to it from tho north 
by the Tillage of Labado. All these ■ivalls aro 
strongly built and fortified by ramparts and towers. 
Tho commumcations with tho fort aro throngh three 
gates ono to the south with tho inner fort, ono to 
tho north west with the outer fort , and ono to the 
north with tho third wall Tho ascent to the first Is 
very long and steep, end w practicable only for men 
that to tho second is by a road used for tho common 
communications of tho garrison with tho countries to 
tho southward , but tho road passes round tho west 
side of tho fort and is OTposed for a great distance 
to its Cro it 18 so narrow as to make it imprnc 
ticahlr to approach regularlr bv it and the rock i« 
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scaqied on each side. This road also leads no fur- 
ther than the gate. The communication with the 
northern gate is direct fiom the village of Lahada, 
and heie the gTound is level with that of the fort * 
but the road to Lahada leads thiough the moun- 
tains for about thirty nules from Elhchpoie, and it 
was obvious that the difficulty and laboui of moving 
ordnance and stores to Lahada would be very 
great ” 

Notwithstanding the objections existing against 
the last -mentioned route, it was resolved to 
adopt it, on the ground that it was the least objec- 
tionable of the three, and the lequisite measures 
were immediately taken. Two detachments were 
made, — one to drive the enemy from the ground 
which they occupied to the southward of the fort ; 
the other to seize the fortified village of Damer- 
gaum, covermg the entrance to the mountains which 
were to be passed in the way to Lahada These 
detachments succeeded in pei forming the services 
on which they were respectively dispatched. 

On the 7th of December both divisions of the 
army marched from EUichpore; Colonel Stevenson 
into the mountains by Dameigaum, and General 
Wellesley towards the southern face of the fort of 
Gawilghur. Fiom that day till the 12th, when 
Colonel Stevenson broke ground near Labada, the 
troops in his division went through a series of ex- 
hausting labours not unprecedented m Indian war- 
fare, but rarely paralleled elsewhere The heavy 
oidnance and stores were diagged by hand ovei 
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mountmns and tbrougli ravines for near]v tbe whole 
distance which had to be passed, and this hy roads 
■which it -was previonsly necessary for the troops to 
construct for themselves At night, on the 12tli, 
Colonel Stevenson erected two battenes in front of 
the north face of tho fort , one, consisting of two 
iron eighteen pounders and three iron twelve- 
pounders, to breach the outer fort and third wall , 
the other composed of two brass twelvo-poundors 
and two five-mch howitzers, to clear and destroy 
the defences on the pomt of attack On tho 
same mght tho troops of General Wellesleys dm 
Sion constructed a battery on a mountain towards 
the southern gate. Two brass twelve-pounders aero 
bere mounted — two iron ones woro to have boou 
added, but no exertions of the troops could get tboni 
into their places 

AH tho batteries opened their fire on tho morning 
of tlie 13th, and on tho 14th at iiiglit the breaches 
in tho iralls of the outer fort were practicablo TJir 
party destmed for tho ramii attack from tho nortli 
was led hy Lieutenant Colonel Kenny and to divert 
tho enemy 8 attention, two attacks were made from 
tho southMurd by troops from General Wellesley s 
divisiOD commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Wnlinco 
and Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers- About ton m 
tho morning the three imrtics advanced, and nearly 
simultaneously The detachment under Colonel 
Chalmers arrived nt the north west gate at tlio ino- 
mont when the ciieni} were endcavounng to 
through it from tho lin\nncts of the as’ndants under 
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Colonel Kenny Thus far, therefore, the attack had 
entirely succeeded ; but the wall of the inner fort, in 
which no breach had been made, was yet to be 
earned. Aftei some attempts upon the gate of 
communication between the mner and outer fort, a 
place was found at which it was deemed piacticable 
to escalade Ladders weie brought, by which Cap- 
tain Campbell and the hght infantry of the King’s 
94th ascended : by them the gates were opened to 
the stornung paity, and the fort was in the British 
possession This acquisition was made with com- 
paiatively small loss. During the siege and stonn, 
the total amount was one hundred and twenty-six 
killed and wounded The garrison was numerous 
and well armed : vast numbers of them weie 
killed, particularly at the different gates. Much 
ordnance and many stand of English aims were 
found within the foit The killadar was a Rajpoot 
of eminent braveiy, but whose judgment seems to 
have been so greatly mfeiior to his couiage that he 
had been unable to frame any regulai plan for de- 
fending the inner wall. He was aided by anothei 
Rajpoot, Beni Singh, bold and intrepid as himself, 
but the bravery of the leadeis does not seem to have 
been shared by those whom they commanded Little 
of their spirit was displayed by the gamson The two 
Rajpoot commandeis appear to have considered the 
fall of the place as inevitable, and to have lesolved 
not to survive the event Their bodies were found 
among a heap of slam, a more fearful evidence 
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of the detenmned spirit m -which they had acted 
■was afforded by the discovery that, in conformity 
■with the feeling of their country, they had doomed 
their -wives and daughter to become sharers m the 
fete -which they scorned to evade for themselves. 
But the task had been imperfectly performed A 
fe'w of the -women only -were dead the rest, some 
of -whom had received several wounds, survived to 
afford exercise to the humane feehngs of the con 
querore It is scarcely necessary to add that Gene- 
ral Wellesley directed all attention and respect to 
be shewn them • 

The battle of Argaum and the capture of Gawil 
ghur impressed the confederate chieftains with a 
sense of the necessity of qoickemng thoir endccTours, 
to secure to themselves some portion of territory 
and some degree of power Before the occurrcnco 
of the latter event, the Riyah of Bcror had dis- 
patched -vakeels to tho camp of General Wollcaloy, 
and on tho 17th of December a scpnmto treaty of 
peace with that chief nus concluded By tliis treaty 
tho Rajah coded tho porpctnnl sovereignty of tho pro- 
vince of Cuttack, including tho fort and district of 
Bolasore, to tho Company and tboir allies. Tlic 
latter wore not named, and General Wellesley, in 
transmitting the treaty to tho governor general, ob- 
served “ Tho reasons for omitting to name tho alHw 
in tho treaty, and to engage that they shall ratify d 

• Tbe ducoTcry of thwe femflJe* u related in a Journal of Sir 
Jtaper NicoD* K C D quoted in the \\ cOington Detpateirt 
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Will become suflSciently obvious when the cliaracter 
and conduct of the government of these alhes are 
recollected. It will remain ndth your excellency,” 
he continued, “ to give such orders as you may think 
proper to the residents at the different durbam, to 
obtain the assent of the allies to the treaty, but I 
should imagme that the Rajah of Berar will be satis- 
fied •with your excellency’s ratification ” In tmth, 
there was not, and never has been, a pnnce in India 
who would not feel more confidence m the simple 
promise of the head of the English government than 
in the most solemn securities of any native sove- 
reign within the country The general tenns in 
which the cessions were made were thus accounted 
for by General Wellesley “ The cessions undei the 
tieaty are made to the British government and its 
alhes, and I have draAvn it in this manner in order 
that your excellency may have an opportumty of 
disposing of them heieafter, in such mannei as you 
may think proper.” Besides the cessions above men- 
tioned, the Rajah of Berar relinquished all claims on 
certam old possessions of the Nizam, the revenues of 
which had for some tune been collected by the two 
princes m vanous proportions At fiist the Rajah re- 
ceived only a fifth the encroaching spirit of Mahiatta 
pohcy soon increased his share to a fourth It then 
became half, by treaty, and latterly four-fifths, by 
exaction and violence By the treaty this partition, 
■with aU its tendency to throw the whole into the hands 
of the Mahiatta prince, came to an end, and the 
fioutier of the Nizam was earned forward to the 
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Wurda nver The mmistere of the nyah "vrere de- 
Birous of the insertion of an article confirming* nU 
grants and treaties made heretofore by the Niaun and 
the Peishwa , but General Wellesley objected that ho 
could not consent to confirm that of ■which he had 
no kno'wledge In place of such confirmation, ho 
proposed the mediation and arbitration of tho Bn 
tiab and a claim npon its justice, as the best Becrmty 
that the Rsjtth conJd have for his demands upon the 
other powers , and the proposal being accepted on 
article was ftamed binding the Componys govern 
ment to the disdiarge of the requisite dntles. The 
comment of General Wellesley upon this part of tho 
negotiation is full of instnictiom “ It appears to 
me,” says he, " an important point gamed and highly 
honouroblo to the character of the British govern- 
ment that even its enemies are willing to appeal to 
its justice against the demands of its allies ” To on 
article binding tho Ri\|nh never to take or retain in 
his servico any Frenchman or subject of any Euro- 
pean or Amoncan government at ■war with tho 
English or any British subject, whether European 
or Indian, ■without tlio consent of tho British govern 
ment no objection was oflerod by his ministers hut 
a clause was added nt the Biyali's request bj wliirh 
the Company engaged not to aid or countenance 
any of his discontented relations mjahs, zom/ndais 
or subjects, who might fly from or relx?l cgaln‘tt hH 
nuthonty A succeeding article providing that 
credited ministers from each goremment should 
reside at the court of tlio other was adimttetl by 
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Rajah’s ministers ^Ylth. equal facility, but another was 
the occasion of some difficulty. The Biitisb govern- 
ment had concluded tieaties with some minor chief- 
tains, feudatories of the Rajah The article in ques- 
tion leqmred that these treaties should be confirmed, 
and it was provided that lists of the parties with 
whom treaties had been made should be given to 
the Rajah, when that with himself should be ratified 
by the governor-general The Rajah’s mimstei ob- 
jected that, aftei the cessions which Ins master had 
made by formei ai tides of the treaty, he had no 
teiiitor}’- left which he might not be bound to give 
up by virtue of the article under consideration The 
answei of General Wellesley was decisive The 
Rajah’s mmister was told that the article was mdis- 
pensable, and could not be given up; but it was 
added, that the British government would not have 
consented to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Rajah had it desiied the destruction of his state 
The aiticle, it was explamed, was not intended to 
apply to more cases than were absolutely necessary 
to pieserve the good faith of the Bntish government, 
and It was stated that it should be applied to no othei 
The vakeel professed himself satisfied, and the aiticle 
was admitted. By an article immediately following 
that which had occasioned the discussion above no- 
ticed, the Rajah agieed to sepaiate himself from the 
confedeiacy formed by Scindia and othei Mahiatta 
chiefs against the Company. This, like the preced- 
ing aiticle, was a soiiice of some difficulty — not that 
it was objected to by the Rajah, but the Biitish com- 
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mander demanded a hostage for its due performance 
The answer of the Ri^ah ^ Takeel was, that his mas- 
ter would send whomsoeTer the English general 
pleased — with certam excepfaona — those exceptions 
extending to the only persons whose presence in the 
Eughsh camp would he of the least Talue as a 
security the brother son, or nephew of the Rryah 
Fearing that this point would not bo conceded and 
that the treaty, which it was certainly very desirable 
to the British government to obtain, might go off 
on the question, General Wellesley resolved not to 
persist m demandmg a hostage * The last obstacle 

• The Mtrqtiu Wdlealey m a prrrate letter addreoed to Gene 
rtl Wellealey a fev daji fubseqtieDtlf to the eascloaion of the 
tratj (of which be waa not aware) dmeted hoatages to be rt« 
qoired and enggested the ponbOitj of the two prinopa] eonfeder 
ate* beiDghoitagefl for their own good condoct. The letter bu no 
pobbe mtereat. bot it u aobappy a ■pccuneoofcpIatolaTjcomposi 
tton and n withal bo bnef that ita mserbon cannot £dl to give 
pleamre to the reader It hu all the ease rigonr and tpor fa TeoCTi 
which mark Clrre ■ familiar lettcra with (u might bo exp ected 
from the Bupenor advimtngei of ita wntcr) greater correctne** and 
elegance Bach efiiiiians are raloable as ondence of the cqoanb 
mity which minds of high order irmintain oxaid orcumstances 
which wroold be felt by mfenor mtellects orerwhelming The 
letter will be fomid in the Detpatches of tho Doke of Wellington t— 

Fort Xy TCmm 23rd December 1803 
My dear Arthur — I recored this morning yonr dispatch of 
the 30th of Norember fnnn I^eriy with the acconnt of yoor 
aignal and most teatonable nctory of Argaum Althoogh I en- 
tirely ap pr oTcd of yocr armistice and thought it a most jodlclocs 
mensorc I confess that I prefer yocr rictory to year armistice j 
and I think yonr last battle most bare remored erery obstacle lo 
peace and facilitated er er y accommodabon which can tend to 
enlarge the channels of amicable intercourse 
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to tlie satisfactory conclusion of tlie negotiation was 
tlius removed, and the confederacy against the Bri- 
tish government was deprived of an important limb. 
The treaty was duly latified by the Rajah of Berai, 
and also by the governor-general. 

The secession of the Rajah of Berar probably de- 
termined Scindia to seek peace with more earnest- 
ness and sincerity than he had heietofore displayed. 
Jeswant Rao Ghorepiuay and Naroo Punt had re- 
mained in the Biitish camp, and on the 23id of 
December they were jomed theie by two of Scmdia’s 
mimsters, named Eitul Punt and Havel N}ti, with the 
declared object of concluding a peace. The ordinaiy 
course of Mahratta diplomacy might, however, have 
been pursued, but for the extraordinary decision of 
Geneial Wellesley, and the result of his firmness was, 
that on the 30th a treaty was signed, which, hke 
that with the Rajah of Beiar, was declaied to be with 

“ I have not yet discovered whether the battle was occasioned 
by a rupture of the truce on the part of Scmdia, or by Scindia’s 
refusal to grant to his vakeels the powers which you most pro- 
perly have required for the purpose of foimdmg the basis of the 
negotiation on the admission of a retention of a part of our con- 
quests, or by Scmdia’s re- disavowal of his avowal of Jeswant Rao 
Gorepirray, or by an accidental rencontre of the armies before the 
truce had commenced, or by a treacherous junction between 
Scmdia and the Rajah of Berar But, qudcunque vtd, a battle is 
a profit with the native powers 

" In any truce or treaty, you must now require hostages from 
Scmdia’s or Ragojee’s [Rajah of Berar’s] family, upon Lord 
ComwaUis’s prmciple m 1792 If you should happen to take 
the persons of Scmdia or Ragojee, you wiU send them with an 
escort of honour to Fort Wdham to negotiate peace with me, and 
to be their own hostages for its due execution.” 
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the Company and its alhea, the latter not being 
named, and the ceesions to be made to the alhed 
powers generally Those cessions comprised all the 
temtones north of the countries of the Riyahs of 
Jeypor© and Joudpore and the Rana of Gohud, 
with the exception of certain pergannaha consz 
dered the private property of Scmdia s house The 
jagbire lands of the ladies of his lamiJy and those of 
some of his powerful ministere and sirdars, were to 
remain m their possession, raider the protection of 
the British government and other sirdars m Scmdia g 
semce were to be provided for by pensions or jng- 
hires, subject to a provision fixing a limit to the 
total amount to be thus appbed Geneml Wellesley, 
m communicating this armngement to the govomor- 
generol thus assigns lus reasons for consenting to 
It ** It Would have been impossible to arrnngo this 
great cession m tho disturbed state of Scmdia s go- 
vernment, under all tho circranstauccs of his mis- 
fortunes ID the war and of the great diminution of 
his military power and reputation in comparison 
with that of his rival Holknr without dctonmmiig 
to provide, in some degree for those who reaped 
benefits from tho rovonuo of tho ceded to^^to^e^ 
or making up my mmd to throw into Ilolknrs 
hands, and to add to his arms, all tlio sirdars and 
troops who Imd been subsisted by tho resources of 
those countries, who must have boon fortliTMth di>- 
cluiigod from Scmdia s service, and must lia\ o looke<l 
to Ilolknr for protection and future t-inplo^Tmnt 
T cho«c tho former which T think isnio^t consblcnt 
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■Ritli your excellency’s policy; nml it appears that, 
besides aAoiding the caiI of iiicica'^ing the iiumbeis 
of the folloAvcrs of the onl} fieebootei that lemains 
in India, it tends to establish an innucnce in 
Scindia’s duibai, ■\^hIch must guide its measures in 
a great degiee, CAen if Scindia should omit to unite 
himself moic closely v,ith the Comjiany, and must 
tend greatly to facilitate all the objects of the Biitisli 
goAeinment in Ins durbar, if he should agiec to the 
teims of the geneial defensiAC alliance.” 

Besides the distiicts alieady desciibed, Scmdia 
agieed to give up, in perpetual sovereignty, the forts 
of Baioach and Ahmednuggui, and the teiiitoiies 
depending upon them, except so much of the teiri- 
tory dependent on the lattei as fomied part of his 
family pioperty, but into the laud thus reserved to 
him he uas never to introduce any troops to collect 
le venue, oi undei any pi etence whatever. Fuither, 
Scmdia renounced for ever all claims of every de- 
sciijitiou upon the Biitish government and their 
allies, the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Guicowar ; 
he agreed to confirm the treaties concluded by the 
British government with the raj’ahs and others pre- 
viously his feudatories , to admit the rights of the 
Peishwa to certain lands m Malwa as formerly 
existing, and, in case of diffeience, to submit to the 
arbitration of the Company ; to relinqmsh all claims 
upon the emperor, and abstain fiom all mterference 
in his majesty’s affaii-s The provision, excludmg 
from Scmdia’s service Frenchman and other fo- 
reigner's, was the same as that in the treaty uath 
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the Rajah of Berar Accredited mmiaterB fiom the 
two states were to be reciprocally received Sdndia 
was to he admitted, if he chose, to the general de- 
fensive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its alLes, and m the event of his consenting 
within two months to become a party to it, the 
Company engaged to fnmish a force, for the defence 
of his temtones, of an battahons of infantry, with 
their complement of ordnance and artillery, and 
usual equipments , but no pecuniary payment or 
farther temtonal cesmon was to he made on thm 
account , the expense of the force was to be defrayed 
out of the revenue of tho lands ceded by other articles 
of the treaty If Scmdia should declino to bocomo 
a party to the general dofensivo alhance and re- 
ceive a Bntish force, the refnsal was not to affect 
any other stipulations of tho treaty The oxomptlon 
of Scmdia from any additional charge on account of 
tho Bntish, should he consent to rccoivo such a pro- 
tection, was one of tho most extraordinary, but, at 
the same time one of tho most judicious pomts of 
arrangement exhibited in tho treaty Tho reasons 
operating on tho mind of tho Bntish negotiator, 
and tending to its adoption, arc thus stated by him 
self in addressing the governor-general — “ In tho 
couTBO of this war, Scindia s power reputation, and 
military resources havo been greatly diramlshcd 
while his nval. Hollar, after having recovered tho 
possessions of his faraUy by hia treaty of pcaeo vith 
Scmdia, remains with undiminished power and in 
creased reputation Comparativclv ^nth those of 
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Sciudia, Ins power and his militar}' resouices are 
much gi’catei than tliej ueie previous to the wai , 
and I have but little doubt that the contest between 
those chiefs will be revived. This would be a 
matter of but little consequence to the Biitish go- 
vernment, if the parties iveie so equal m point of 
strength, resources, and abilities, as to lender the 
event of the contest doubtful But Holkar is cei- 
tainly, at this moment, supeiior to Scindia m eveiy 
point of view, and the consequence of leaving the 
lattei to his own means must be that he will fall an 
easy pi ey to Holkar; or if he should endeavom to 
avoid the contest, which I do not think piobable. 
Ins government will, by degrees, become dependent 
upon that of his rival Under these ciicumstances, 
and paiticularly as I was awaie of youi excellency’s 
deteimmation to support the peace, and the relative 
situation in which it should leave the diffeient 
powers in the manner in which that had been 
established by the exeicise of the foice of the 
British government, I thought it expedient to hold 
forth to Scmdia an option of becoming a party of 
the general defensive alliance; and, as a further 
inducement to him to agree to that treaty, to engage 
that the assistance which should be given to him 
should occasion no further diminution of his reve- 
nue. I was induced to make this last engagement 
by the conviction that Scmdia would not agree to 
the treaty of general defensive alhance, although his 
mimsters proposed that he should unite himself 
more closely with the Company, if he were to be 
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obliged to pay for tJie assistance "wlncli he should 
receive, and that if he does agree to that treaty, the 
peace of India is secured as for as it can ho by human 
means I have every reason to beheve, also that 
■when Scmdia shall wmd up his afiiurs at the end of 
the -war, he 'wiU not have a disposable clear revenue 
such as the British government would require to pay 
the expenses of the force which might be gi'ven to 
him”* 

It thus appears that there was reason to suspect 
that Scmdia could not have paid for a subsidiary 
force bad he been disposed, and that, if be had pos- 
sessed the power of pa^ng ho would have been 
xmAvillmg to pay It was important to uphold him 
against Holkar and to ottneb hun if posable, to tho 
British confederacy — so important, that with refe- 
rence to tho fact that the English acquired by tho 
treaty largo torritonal ceesions, and in consideration 
of this advantage, it was worth wlulo to ofTord to 
Scindia tho assistance of tho Dntish force without 
d emandin g more Such were tho nows of General 
Wellesley, and they wciu justified by tbo circum 
stances under which they were formed 

Tho day on which tho negotiations \vith Scindia 
were brought to a tonninntion was distmgtushcd bj 
an event of a diflerent character but one calcu 
latcd to promote tho mtorcsts of peace and order 
General Campholl ^^tb a force previously cm])Ioyc<l 
in defence of tho Nlrams tomtorics, Imd been dis- 

• Letter from Gcncrd tv eUetlcy to the povcTTKJT genenJ 30th 

December 1803 See W clUngtoo Drtfntche* 
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patched into the south Maliiatta country to check 
some suspicious inchcatioiis on the pait of tlie jag- 
hiredars tlieic On the 27tli of Dcccmbei he le- 
ceived at Woodasoory information that a party of 
i\Iahratta plundeiers, amounting to about ten thou- 
sand horse, ^vlth some pmdaiics on foot, had passed 
the Kistnaat the Dhaioor Ghaut, and werepioceed- 
ing touaids Modianoor Geneinl Campbell maiclied 
on the folloiving moining with Ins cavaliy and 
flank companies lightly equipped, and on the 29th 
reached Jallyhall, when a party of marauding horse 
sent to watch his motions were surpiised, and their 
chief, a notoiious plundeier, with seveial of his offi- 
cers — if officers they may be called — brought m pii- 
sonem. The leadei of the raffian force, of which 
General Campbell was in search, was a man named 
Mahomed Bey Khan , but this name he repudiated 
as unsuitable to his purpose That by which he 
chose to be known was Dhoondia Waugh, a name 
which it will be recollected was boine by apieceding 
adventurei, whose caieei towards sovereignty, as 
well as his life, were prematuiely abridged by Gene- 
ral Wellesley" Although the death of Dhoondia 
Waugh was a mattei of sufficient notonety, the new 
adventurer found fiom eastern ciedulity a ready 
adnussion of Ins pretensions He was, moreover, a 
devotee, and exhibited that combination of undis- 
guised robbery and avowed sanctity, which, howevei 
extraordinary elsewhere, is not regaided as reinaik- 
able in countnes where rehgion, though extend- 

* See page 118 
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mg ita control to almost everj outward act which 
men can perform^ aspires not to the oflSce of pun 
fying the heart At Jallyhall General Campbell 
heard that this eamtly robber bad pitched his camp 
between Doodyhall and Moodianoor with the inten- 
tion of mterceptmg the Bntish conToys and carrying 
hifl depredations beyond the Toombuddra. The Bntish 
commander thereupon marched on the enemy on the 
BTening of the 26th of December, and at four o clock 
on the morning of the 90th learned that he was 
withm six miles of those whom he sought, and that 
they were entirely ignorant of his approach At 
dawn of day he came upon them, and poshed his 
cavaliy into the centre of their camp with little oj)- 
position An hour sufficed to destroy part of the 
band which the sham Dboondia Wangh had collected 
around him and to disperse the rest. Two thou 
sand of the enemy wore Ldlod and upwards of ono 
thousand wounded or made pnBonore , the romamder 
throw down their onus and fled Among the pn 
Boners was tho venerable facquir, who under bo> 
rowed plumes, had led to the work of plunder and 
devostatiom His banner, on tho day of his defeat, 
was followed by four Frenchmen, who it seems, in 
tho search for military employment, wore oppressed 
with few scruples as to its character when tested by 
tho principles of morality, or tho degree of estimation 
in winch it must bo regarded by men tminod in 
European modes of thought. One of these, wlioso 
dress and appointments seemed to indicate him to bo 
n person above the common rank was killed there- 
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inainiiig three escaped by tbc lielj) of good liorscs and 
their own disci etion, ^^hich prompted them to depait 
at an eaily pciiod of the engagement Tlie yholc of 
the freehootei*^’ baggage and hazaais, and upwards 
of twenty thousand bullocks, weie taken Only ty o 
men m the English foicc were killed and fifteen 
wounded The flank comiianies of the King’s 83rd, 
after maichingthiity miles, came up y ith the cavalry, 
and had then full share in the attack upon tins horde 
of plundereis 

Among the objects embiaced by the governor- 
geneial’s compiehensive plan of waifare was the 
occupation of Bundlecund This design was piose- 
cuted dm mg the piogiess of the important opeiations 
which have been nariated, but was not entiiely 
completed until after the conclusion of peace with 
the Rajah of Beiai and Scindia The Peishwa had 
certain claims on Bundlecund, and it was as his ally 
that the English, in the fiist instance, appealed 
theie Moie than seventy years befoie the occiu- 
rence of the tiansactions under review, a Hindoo 
prince of Bundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, being 
haid pressed by a Rajpoot enemy, solicited the aid 
of the Peishwa It was piomptly granted, and so 
highly was the service appieciated by Chitoor Sal, 
that he adopted the Peishwa as a son, and on his 
death left him an equal share of his dominions with 
two sons, whose claims to the title were founded in 
nature This was the origm of the Peishwa’s light 
It is unnecessary to pursue the history of Bundlecund 
minutely — it will be enough to say that it differed 
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bttle from that of other parts of India imder na 
tiTe govemment or native anarchy Late in the 
eighteenth century ■we find the province ovemm 
by two chiefe, named Ah Bahandur and Humnnt 
Bahandur, the former an illegitimate scion of the 
house of the Peishwa, the latter a soldier of fortune, 
httle scrupulous as to modes of obtammg its favour, 
though difltmguished for his rehgious attornments, 
and holdmg high rank m one of those associations 
which open to fanaticism means for gratifpng spiri 
tunl pnde, and to imposture opportunity for profit- 
able deception He was a Gossain * All Bahandur 

• TTie GoesanM " n.jt Oaptam Dixff p roperiy eo called 
arc followers of Mahdeo t the Byra^eea geaerany ntahatain tbe 
eopremaoy of Vlihooo The Goemaa arc a much more come- 
roua body m the Mehratta ecKmtry than d»e Byngees ther 
dreea when they wear clothe^ la inranably dyed orange, a cokror 
emhiematacal of hlahdeo The Oouama for the moat pert, 
hare deriated from the rolee of their order in a manner murcr 
sally stigmatized by Hindoos They engage m trade they 
enlist as soldiers aomo of them mnrry and many of them hare 
coQcntdnea, Gossama rsbo go witboot clothing acqnno superior 
character; but those of gr e otcat sanctity ore tho Gossoms who 
nerer abare or cat their hair or Tmili or who hare rowed to keep 
then- heads or limbs m a particnlar poaihon The penances by 
eitrrmea of heat and cold, and the rolnntary tortures which khm 
of them undergo are often greoter than one might suppose the 
human frame could endoro hfen who sumre such ciposurc and 
Tolantarily submit to such bodQy suffering arc it may easily be 
concored, very formidaWo when they take up arms Oossalos 
and Byragcca hare frequently waged a religious war and some of 
the dimioni of Gonsins hare had desperate battles with each 

other Undcra weak or unsettled gOTcmmcnt. tbe Gofsalns sod 

Bymgecs hare both been guDty of dreadful outrages on tbe per 
SOBS cod pr o p er ty of the moffensire pert of the community 
the f or mer oro more notonons hi this respect than the Utter 
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acknowledged the paiamount aiithoiity of the 
Peishwa, and owned his owni liability to render tri- 
bute, but which, according to oriental fashion, he 
never paid His death left the authoiity of Him- 
mut Bahaudui predominant ; but that pious person 

They used to travel in armed parties, and, under pretence of seek- 
ing chanty, lened contributions on tlie countrj' Where unsuc- 
cessfully resisted, they frequently plundered, murdered, and com- 
mitted the most hnital enormities ’’--Duff’s History of the Mah- 
rattas, vol i pp 16, 18 

The religious mendicancy of the Gossains thus so closely re- 
sembles freebooting, that no surprise need be felt at the union 
of the two pursuits In a note on part of the passage above 
quoted, Captain Duff, after statmg that there are ten divisions 
of Gossains, distingmshed by some shades of difference in their 
observances, gives the following account of the process by which 
these turbulent devotees arc fabneated — “ To become a Gos- 
sain, such castes as wear the hirgoota or stnng round the loins 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth if any covenng be 
deemed necessary , and the person generally attaches lumself to 
some one of the fraternity, as desirous to become a chela or dis- 
ciple The novice may proceed thus far and shll retreat , the 
irretrievable step by which he becomes a Gossain for ever is in 
the ceremony called home, which, m this case, must be gone 
through in the most solemn manner. It is performed by taking 
an earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed stundeel , this is to 
be filled with pure unmixed mould, over which powders of 
various colours are to be strewed , upon this a fire is kindled, 
and over the whole ghee or milk is poured for a certam number 
of times, durmg which munturs or mystical verses are repeated, 
and vows solemnly made of poverty, celibacy, and perpetual pil- 
grimage to the different holy places throughout India ” The 
value of these vows has been illustrated by Captain Duff’s state- 
ments as to the practices of those who make them He adds, 
that " the disciples of a Gossam ai'e obtained in three ways — 
voluntary followers, slaves purchased, and children obtained from 
parents who had vowed to make them Gossams previous to their 
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not feeling qnito Becure in his authority, and think 
mg that a joghire under a power able to protect its 
dependents was preferable to the poesesaon of no- 
minal soyereignty without the means of mamtaining 
it, made e tender of the proyince of Bundlecund to 
the British government The offer was made to 
Mr Henry Wellesley while holding the office of 
beutenant-govemor of the ceded provmces It was 
declined on the obvious and honoorablo ground that 
it could not be accepted without violating tho nghts 
of the Peishwa. 

The capture of Poona, the flight of the Peishwa, 
and the conclusion of the treaty of Bassem, by 
changing the position of tho British government 
effected a change in its determination The occupa 
tion of Bundlecund, in tho name and on tho behalf of 
the Peishwa, was consistent with justice, while, at tho 
same time, it was undoubtedly expedient, with a view 
to prevent its foUing into tho bonds of tho confede- 
rated chiefs. Mr Mercer, a medical officer, who 
had been secretary to Mr Henry Wellesley was 
accordingly dispatched to IJlahabad, to confer witli 
on agent of Himmut Babaudur, and terms for tho 
co-operation of that personage were arranged Tho 
Qossain it appeared Iiad a rolntivo who had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Vixior Ah and o» 
that account was kept prisoner at Lucknow 
liberation was demandeil by Ilimmut Baliaudur and 
tho British government undertook to Milicit tin 
Viricr to grant it, on condition of the i>arty tliu« 
fnvoure<l gl^i^g pecunt> for his future good conduct 
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Thus much did the hol}^ man stipulate for his i ela- 
tion , but, albeit his von s should have weaned him 
from any aspiiations after the oidmaiy objects of 
human desiic, he had yet something to ask for him- 
self It was not a cell, wheie he might pass his days 
m sohtaiy meditation, noi a sum of money to be 
disbursed in chaiitable gifts — it was a jaghiie in 
the Doab, suitable, not to his profession, but to 
“ his rank and station,” and an assignment of leve- 
uue in Bundlecund of twenty lacs of rupees foi the 
suppoit of a body of tioops which this despisei of 
earthly good pioposed to keep at his command. In 
consideration of this aiiangement, the tioops weie 
to be always piepared to obey the oidem of the 
Biitish goveinment These terms weie granted, 
the progiess of the negotiation being facilitated by 
another earned on with the Peishwa foi the cession 
to the Biitish government of teriitoiy in Bundle- 
cund m place of other cessions made by the treaty 
of Bassein. 

A British detachment which had been foimed near 
lUalabad, undei Lieutenant Colonel Powell, shortly 
affceiwaids enteied the countiy, and was joined at 
Teroa by Himmut Bahaudui, at the head of eight 
thousand iiiegular mfautiy, about four thousand 
horse, three regulai battalions commanded by a 
European ofEcei, and twenty-five pieces of oi finance 
On aiTiving at the iivei Cane, which flows through 
Bundlecund and falls into the Jumna a little below 
the town of Coiah, they found posted on the opposite 
side the army of Shumsheer Bahaudur, son of Ah 
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Bahaudur, wlio like those by ■whom ho was con- 
fronted, profeesed to act in the name of the Peishwa. 
Having reduced several forte m the vicimty, and 
established the British authority between the Jnmna 
and the Cane, Colonel Powell crossed the latter 
nver A senes of desultory warfare and indecisivo 
negotiation followed The Bntish authonty con 
tmued, m the mean tune, to be extended Sham 
sheer Bahaudur found great difficulty m prevailing 
on himself to submit, although submission was ob- 
viously inevitable but an offer to settle on him and 
his family an annual sum of four lacs of rupees 
brought him to the English camp His submission 
^vas speedily followed by the surrender of all tbo 
forte m Bundlecund held by bis adherents. 

Mention has been made of a negotiation with tbo 
Peish-wa, having for its object on exchange of a por 
tion of the cessions made under the treaty of Bos 
sem It ended in tbo formation of eight supple- 
mental articles to that treaty, by tho first of which 
certain tomtones m tho Carnatic, yielding a rovenno 

Bjsteew lacs, 'sctc veered to the Pevshvra. By 
tho second, tho Company s govommont renounced a 
portion of temtory in Guromt, yioldmg throo lacs 
sixteen thousand rupees. Tho third provided for 
tho addition to tho Poona subsidiary force of a regi 
mont of native cavalry, of tho same strength and 
complement as tbo cavaby regiment belonging to 
tho Hyderabad subsidiary force Tlio fourth an 
nulled tho fifteenth article of tho treaty, wliicli rc- 
gnlated the amount of force to Ik? brought into the 
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field by the Peishwa in case of wai, and fixed it at four 
thousand cavaliy and three thousand infantry, with 
a due proportion of oidnance and militaiy stoies; 
this was a consideiable i eduction from the formei 
amount, Minch was ten thousand cavaliy and six 
thousand infantry The fifth aiticle provided that 
a corps of Mahratta cavaliy, amounting to five thou- 
sand, should, duiing the ivar, be maintained by the 
British government foi the serMce of the state of 
Poona, two thousand of whom were to serve with 
the Peishwa, and thiee thousand with the Biitish 
army in the field The sixth i elated to the cessions 
to be made in consideiation of the countiies rehn- 
quished by the Company undei the first and second 
ai tides, and of the additional expense incun ed by 
them under otheis Tenitory m Bundlecund pro- 
ducing a revenue equal to that ceded in the Cai- 
natic and Guzerat, namely, nmeteen lacs sixteen 
thousand nipees, was to be transfeired to the Com- 
pany, a further tiact of country, yielding fifty 
thousand nipees, was to be bestoAved, m consideia- 
tion of the high value of the countiy lestoied in 
Guzerat, and cessions to the amount of separate 
sums of seven lacs and a half, five lacs, and four lacs, 
to meet the expense of the cavalry regiment added 
to the subsidiary force, that of maintaining the Mah- 
ratta corps of horse, and the extraordinaiy expenses 
of putting down resistance in Bundlecund and esta- 
bhshmg the Biitish authority there The total 
A^alue of the cessions in Bundlecund was thus thirty- 
six lacs sixteen thousand lupees By the seventh 
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article, the -whole of these cessions were to he taken 
from those parts of Bundlectmd most contiguous to 
the Bntish possessionfl, and most convement for the 
Companj a occupation The eighth arbcle related to 
the temtory restored m Guzerat, and, after recitmg 
that such temtory was particularly vnluahle to the 
Company bjTeason of its proxumty to the city of 
Surat, m the prosperity of which the Bntish govern- 
ment entertamed on anxious concern, it provided 
that the temtones referred to should bo so managed 
and governed at all times by the Mohratta autho- 
nties, os to conduce to the convemence of Surat, by 
attention to the mice of good neiglibourhood and 
the promotion of onucahle and commercial mter- 
course between the inhabitants on both sides. It 
was further provided that as the Bovereignty of the 
nver Taptee belonged to tbe Bntish govemroont, 
the Mahratta autbonty in tho restored temtory 
should havo no nght or concern whntovor m tho 
■irrock of any vessel that might be cast upon any 
port of the country bordenng on tho nvor but 
should ho hound in tho ovont of any -wreck taking 
place to TO-ndoT the vesael all practicahlo aid for 
which tho parties assisting were to bo entitled to 
receive, from tho owners of the -oTCck, just and rea- 
sonable compensation This last article was not unne- 
cessar) Even in countries where higher principles 
of action than prevail among tho Mahnttos are pro- 
fessed, tho fragments of property tlrnt liave survived 
tho destruction occasioned by tcmi>cst or accident 
are but too frequently regarded n« Ian fill objects of 
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appropriation. The Malirattas, in adopting this view, 
•would only he extending to the waters the princi- 
ples by which their conduct is mvaiiably governed 
on the land. On the remainder of the supplemental 
articles little observation is necessaiy. The ex- 
changes of territory weie convenient to both parties 
interested in them. The British goveniment ob- 
tained teiiitory in a quarter where it was veiy de- 
sirable to possess it. The Peishwa received back a 
country fiom which he would realize a revenue, in ex- 
change for one fiom which he had never deiived any ; 
while Bundlecund, by being placed under the au- 
thority of the Company, was relieved fiom the 
anaichial state which had long prevailed, and placed 
in ciicumstances to paitake of the good order and 
prosperity which characterize the Biitish domimons 
in India, as compared with those under native go- 
vernments 

A biief digiession fiom the progress of events in 
India must now be peiTuitted, for the purpose of 
noticing a naval action of extraoidinary biilhancy, 
in which the Company’s sliips, unaided by any ves- 
sels of war, signally sustained the honour of Great 
Britain in the Indian seas. A fleet fiom Canton 
had been dispatched from that place on the 31st 
January, 1804, under the caie of Captain Dance, 
who commanded one of the ships named the Earl 
Camden, and who was selected for the charge as- 
signed to him as being the senior commander On 
the morning of the 14th of Febraaiy four strange 
sail Aveie discerned. It was subsequently ascer- 
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tamed that they consisted of a ship of eighty four 
gnns, two heavy frigates, and a corvette of twenty- 
eight guns At daybreak, on the 16th, the ships 
which had been discerned on the precedmg day 
were observed lying to, about three miles to wmd- 
ward of the English Beeh The merchantmen 
hoisted their colours and offered battle if the 
strangers chose to come down. The four ships 
immediately hoisted French colours, and the larger 
was observed to carry a rear-admirals flag In 
addition to the ships already mentioned was a bng 
which hoisted Batavian colours. They formed a 
squadron which had been dispatched under Ad- 
miral Lmois to the Indian seas on the rccommenco- 
mont of hostihties between the English and French 
after the brief peace of Amiens The enemy 
evincing no alacrity m accepting the invitation 
of the Bntish commander the latter formed m 
order of sailing and steered his course The enemy 
then filled their sails and edged down towards tho 
English, with tho obvious intention of cutting off 
their rear As soon ns this was perceived. Com- 
modore Dance made tho signal to tack and bear 
doi\Ti Tho manosuvro was performed with great 
precision and tho gallant merchantmen stood to- 
ivnrds tho onom) under a press of sail, and forth- 
inth opened their fire on the headmost ships Tlio 
Royal George, commanded by Captain Tiniiiis, 
^vns tho lending ship of tho English line and was 
earned mto action iii ndmirablo style Tlio Ganges 
Cn]itain Slollatt was the next and this followctl 
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by the commodore’s slii]!. The fire of these three had 
such an eftect on the enemy, that before the remaining 
ships could be bi ought up they stood away to the east- 
M’ard undei all the sail they could set The English 
commandei made signal for a general chase, and the 
enemy was pursued for two hours, when Commodore 
Dance, fearing that he might be carried too fai out 
of his course, and with reference to the great value 
of the ships and cargoes (estimated at eight millions), 
deemed it piudent to discontmue fuither attempts 
to overtake the flighted foe Had circumstances 

* The intrepid conduct of Commodore Dance and those under 
his command excited a very general and hvely feehng of admira- 
tion at home From the Crown, the commodore received the 
honour of knighthood The Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company presented to him the sum of two thousand gumeas, and 
a piece of plate of the value of two hundred The Proprietors of 
East-India Stock manifested their sense of his merits by a resolu- 
tion passed m general court, bestowing on him a pension of five 
hundred pounds per annum All the officers and men engaged 
received from the Court of Directors tokens of its approbation 
Captain Timms, who is mentioned in the text as commander of 
the Royal George, which led the attack, was presented with a 
thousand gumeas, and a piece of plate of the value of a hundred 
gumeas Captam Mofiatt, of the Gtinges (also mentioned m the 
text), received five hundred gumeas, and a piece of plate worth 
one hundred gmneas To the following officers the Court awarded 
five hundred gumeas each, and a piece of plate worth fifty 
gumeas — Captam Wilson of the Warley, Captam Farquharson 
of the Alfred, Captam Torm of the Coutts, Captam Stanley 
Clarke of the Wexford, Captam Menton of the Exeter, Captam 
Wordsworth of the Earl of Abergaveimy, Captam Kirkpatnck of 
the Henry Addmgton, Captam Hamilton of the Bombav Castle, 
Captam Ward Farrer of the Cumberland, Captam Pendergrass of 
the Hope, Captam Hunter Brown of the Dorsetshire, Captam 
Larkins of the Warren Hastings, and Mr Lochner m command 
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permitted, there can be no doubt that those who 
had 80 brsTely commenced would have brought the 
afiair to a worthy conolosioiL 

An erent so honourable to the mantime sendee 
of the Eaat-India Company could not be passed in 
silence without uyustice to that service, and to the 
country to which it was an ornament and a safe- 
guard The narrative must now return to the 
course of negotiation conseqnent on the splendid 
success of the British army by land The opening 
afforded for Scindias accession to the genaral de- 
fensive alliance was improved by the dispatch of 
Ceptam Malcolm to the camp of that chieftain, to 
endeavour by negotiation, to attam the object. 
After encountermg the usual amount of difficulty 
interposed by Mahratta habits of delay and dissimu- 
lation, he succeeded, and on the 27th of Febmary a 

of the Ocean. Captain Stanley Clarke, aboro menbooed » now 
a JDirectar of the Beat India Company To Lieutenant FowJer of 
the royal nary who was a passenger on board the Bari Camden 
who entitled himself to be honourably nobced three hundred 
gumefls w er e voted for the purchase of plate The Bemcct of the 
officers and men wens admowledged by grahnbet of the following 
amounts —Chief officers £150) second officers £135 third 
and fourth officers £80) fifth and sixth officers £50 pursers 
end surgeons £S0 surgeons mates boatswains gunners and 
carpenters £50 midshipmen £50 petty officers not named 
£15 teamen and semnti £C It thos appears that not a sicglo 
person was overlooked in the distnbubon of reward. 

The Committee of the Patriotic Fund voted to Ctptam Dance 
a sword and a rase each of a hondred pounds valoe A sword 
and 0 vase of the K"TT>e valoe were voted to Captain Timms j to 
each of the otlicr captains and to Lieutenant Fowler a sword of 
the ralae of fifty pounds 
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ticaty of alliance Mas signed It consisted of sixteen 
ai tides. The lii'st contained an oidinary declara- 
tion of fiicndsliip and union By the second the 
paitics bound thcinsches to concert and prosecute 
measures of defence in case of either heme: at- 
tacked, the cxpicssion of this mutual obligation 
being accompanied by a long explanation declai- 
mg that the British government Mould never pei- 
mit ail) poMcr oi state to commit any act of un- 
pioAokcd hostility oi aggression against Scindia, 
but, on his lequisition, Avould maintain and defend 
his lights and teiiitoiics in like mannei Mith those 
of the Company By the third, Scindia M’as to le- 
ceivc a subsidiaiy foice of not less than six thousand 
iufantiy, duly pio'sided Mitli aitilleiy and properly 
equipped ; and by the fouith, that prince M^as exone- 
rated fioni all additional expense on this account 
The fifth article jiioAided for the mutual exemption 
from duties, of siqiplies foi the foices of the Com- 
pany or of Scindia •when m the teiritories of each 
otliei, and for seeming to the officers of the tM^o 
states due respect and consideiation The sixth 
declaied the pui poses for M^hich the subsidiary 
foice Avas to be employed, Mdiich M^eie stated 
generally to be “ sei vices of importance” — a de- 
sciiption illustiated by enumeiating a fev?- instances 
of similai chaiacter to those referied to m other 
subsidiaiy tieaties. The seventh article extend- 
ed, and lendered moie stimgent, the piovision 
of the foianer tieaty against the employment 
of foreigueis The change was made on the sug- 
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gestion of the goTernor general By the fonner 
treaty, Scindm Tvaa restrained fix)m taking into his 
service or retaining therein any Frenchman, or the 
subject of any European or Amencan poiver, the 
government of which might be at war with Great 
Britain. The amended article mtroduced into the 
new treaty contamed no reference to the contm- 
gency of war Scmdia was never to employ m his 
service or permit to remam m his domimons any 
European or Amencan whatever without the con- 
sent of the Bntish government. In return the 
Bntish government undertook never to employ or 
sanction the residence withm its dommions of any 
person guilty of cnmee or hostibty against Scindia. 
The seventh article restrained Scmdia firom nego- 
tiating with any principal states or powers without 
giving notice to the Company s government and 
entenng mto consultation with thorn On tho other 
hand the Company s government declared on thoir 
part that they would “ have no raonnor of concern 
with any of tho Maharajah s relations, dependents, 
mihtory chiefs, or servants, with respect to whom 
the Moharryah” was admitted to be “ absolute ” Tho 
Bntish government was never to afford “ oncoumge- 
ment, support, or protection to" any of tho parties 
above enumerated who might cvontually act in 
opposition to tho Maharajah s authonty but, on tho 
contrary " on being required were “ to aid and assist 
to punish and reduce all sucli offenders to obe- 
dience” and no ofllcorof tho Compan^ Avas to in 
terfere in the internal affairs of Scindlas go\crn 
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incut UiKlertaking tlic military defence of the 
countiy, it Bas not unreasonable that the Biitish go- 
veinmcnt should be bound to defend the pi ince fioni 
iutcinal as well as external attack The danirer 
fiom rebellion might be as great as fioin invasion, 
and it Avonld be absuid to maintain, that Tvhile the 
Biitish government might justly icpcl the latter by 
foice, it nas to sit still and silentl}" ■witness the pio- 
giess of the foinicr — suflciing it to tiininph or to 
be «;uppicssed by the unaided foice of the pimce, as 
the event might chance to be. It is ceitain, indeed, 
that the majority of native goveimnents are bad, and 
that the Biitish go\cniment, by upholding them, 
suppoits a certain measuie of abuse But there is 
nothing before it but a choice of evils The govein- 
ments would be bad under any ciicumstances, and 
the influence of the Company is always directed 
towaids makins: them bettei Rebellions in the 
East usually oiiginate in peisonal feelings, and le- 
sult in the exchange of one oppressor for another 
The people have little to expect fiom them, while 
fiom the steady exeicise m then favoni of the com- 
bined influence of kno'w ledge, character, and powei, 
they may hope for much Theie is a point, too, 
beyond which native princes under Bntish piotec- 
tion cannot be allowed to pass They will be re- 
minded, and if necessary in the most decisive manner, 
that they have duties as well as lights, and that the 
objects of the Bntish government in forming ex- 
tended alliances are not to perpetuate oppression 
and feed the embers of msunection, but to maintain 
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eitemal and internal peace, and to difihse through- 
ont India the elements of prospentj 

The eighth article bound Scmdia to refrain from 
entering mto hostihties with anj state m alhance 
with the Company, and to snhmit all disputes with 
any such states to its arbitration. The tenth and 
eJeTenth regulated the amount of force to be fur- 
nished by each party m the event of their bemg 
engaged m war with any other power, and provided 
for the accumulation of stores The twelfth pro- 
vided for the equal partition of conquests made in any 
such war on condition that each party should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty The thir- 
teenth related to points of detail connected with the 
employment of the sobsidjary force and of other 
forces of the Company m the event of disturbances. 
The fourteenth restneted both parties fitim inter- 
fering with the tnbutancs of the other By the 
fifteenth the Company agreed to oxert their influ 
ence to mamtom the observance of such ccrcmomes 
and customs as should appear to bo fixed in com- 
mumcatmg between the Peishwa and Scmdia, and 
to recognize the nght of tbo latter to all tbo pos- 
sessions which he held either by wntten or un 
written authority, provided the written authority if 
any should not contravene the provisions of the 
treaty, and that all disputes relating to po'jscsaions 
hold by unwntton authority should be referred to 
the arbitration of the Bntish govorament In thh* 
case therefore the Company only agreed to recog- 
nize that which thcmschcs should determine to Ik* 
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light. The article concluded with an engagement 
on the part of the British government to use its 
endeavours to prevent any acts done by Scindia or 
his ancestors, under the authority of the Peishwa, 
from being subverted, provided, howevei, the mam- 
tenance of such acts should be consistent mth the 
honour and dignity of the Peishwa and the stipula- 
tions of the tieaty of peace The value of such an 
engagement, so qualified, is very easily appreciated 
The sixteenth article related to the negotiation and 
ratification of the tieaty, and to the deliveiy of the 
ratified copy. 

From causes which will hereaftei appeal, the 
provisions of this treaty became piactically of no 
impoitance ; but a just estimate of the pohcy then 
pursued in India could not have been foimed with- 
out a full exposition of the views entertained and 
the measures adopted with legaid to Scmdia. Foi 
this leason, the principal parts of the treaty have 
been exhibited with a degree of care which, foi 
other purposes, would be unnecessaiy 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
with certam minoi chiefs These weie the Rajahs 
of Bhuitpore, Jodepoie, Jeypooi, Machery, and 
Bhoondee, the Rana of Gohud, and Ambajee In- 
glia The teriitones of the whole lay in the re- 
gion of the Jumna; all the treaties weie conclu- 
ded by Geneial Lake , and, in most instances, the 
fnendly desires of the native princes leceived an 
impulse from the result of the battle of Laswaree. 
The fiist to tender his adherence was the Rajah of 
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Bhurtpore, with whom a treaty was, m consequence 
concluded, stipulating perpetual friendship and alli- 
ance, binding the Bntish government not to mter- 
fere m the concerns of the Rajah, nor to exact tnbute 
of bun and engaging each party to co-operate m 
defending the temtones of the other By the treaty 
with the Rijah of Machery that chief agreed to 
refer his disputes for settlement to the Company s 
government, and to defray the charge of aid afforded 
him for the defence of his dominions at the some 
rate as other chiefs of Hmdostan The Riyah of 
Jeypoor made similar engagements, and further 
agreed to act, in time of war, “ though m reahty 
master of his own army ” agreeably to the advice 
of the Bntish commander employed with his 
troops He also engaged not to entertain m his 
service, or in any mann er give admission to any 
European without the consent of the Company s 
government The treaty with the Rajah of Jodoporo 
corresponded with that formed with the chief lost 
mentioned * Amhagee Inglla was a powerful servant 
ofScindia, who bad been appomted to suporscdo the 
antbonty of Perron, and whoso appointment led to 
the precipitate departaro of that person from tho spot 
where he had contemplated the formation of on m- 
dopendont state Part of tho tomtoncs which Am 
bageo had been authorized to administer formed tho 
ancient possessions of tho house of Gohud, which had 
been conquered by Sclndm some years before Am 

* No copy of tho treaty with the Ilajah of Bboondee ippoori 
to hare been *cnt home 
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bagee made overtures to the Biitisb government, 
offering to detach hunself from the service of Scindia 
and become a tributary to them. It was desirable 
to afford him encouragement, and the difficulty of 
reconcihng his claims with those of the Rana of 
Gohud was got over by dividing the country, and 
assigning the independent possession of part to Am- 
bagee, in consideration of his surrendering the right 
of admmistermg the whole. A negotiation with this 
view was opened, and, after much evasion, a treaty 
concluded, by which Ambagee agreed to surrender all 
the territory north of Gwahor, together with the 
fortress of that name, the British government gua- 
ranteeing to Ambagee the remainder of the territory 
-which had been under his management. A force 
was dispatched to take possession of the fortress, 
and Ambagee readily gave an older for its delivery. 
The commandant, however, refused to obey the in- 
structions of his master, and measures were taken for 
the reduction of the place by force. When a breach 
had been effected the garrison offered to surrender 
in consideration of the sum of fifty thousand rupees. 
This being refused, they demanded the value of cer- 
tain stores as the price of subnussion, which being 
granted, possession of the fort was obtained by the 
English. 

By the treaty with the Rana of Gohud, Gwalior 
was ceded to the Company, by whom the territories 
restored to her under the arrangement with Am- 
bagee were guaranteed. The Rana was to subsidize 
a British force of three battalions of infantry, and the 
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on its banks ; thirdly, the possession of the nominal 
authority of the Mogul , fourthly, the establishment 
of alhances with petty chiefs southward and west- 
ward of the Jumna, from Jyenaghur to Bundle- 
cund ; fifthly, the annexation of Bundlecund to the 
Company’s dominions. Such were the objects, 
the attainment of which, m the estimation of 
the governor-general, would constitute “ the most 
prosperous issue of a war with Sciildia and the 
Rajah of Beiar on the north-western frontier of 
Hmdostan”^ — and they were attained 

* See Despatches, vol m page 215. 
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CHAP xri. The Dutch eettlemontfi on the iBland of Cejion 
had fallen into the hands of the Pn^rliHh during the 
tune that Lord Hobart exercised the goTemment of 
Madras.* For a short period they formed an appen- 
dage to that presidency , but as soon as the ministry 
at home found leisure to reflect on the subject, it 
was deemed inexpedient that Ceylon should contmuo 
under the administration of the East-India Com- 
pany It Tpas accordinglyplacod under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Crown, and a gOTemor appointed, 
who was to be altogether indepcmdent of tho autho- 
nty which was paramount oTer all tho British pos- 
sessions on the Indian continent. It would ho idle 
to waste time in coryectunng tho causes of this 
change The motives are too obvious to bo mistaken 
All parties when in opposition declaim against tho 
mcrease of ministerial patronage — all parties when 
m office labour to add to its extent, till chocked by 
some strong intimation that they have reached tho 
verge of parliamentary forbearance. It is rare 
indeed that such check is interposed, as those from 
* Btc rnj. 0 page 55B 
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mIiobi it should come are often too much interested, chap xix 
cither for themsehes oi their friends, to impose 
any limit on a pri\Tlege from 'which they hope to 
benefit. 

It IS 'worthy of remark, that the chief mover in 
the proceedings ■which secured to the ministiy the 
entire patronage of Ceylon was Mi. Henry Dundas, 
one of the most vehement ojiposers of the India Bill 
proposed by the famous coalition ministry, the mam 
object of which was to transfer the patronage of 
India to that ministry. ]\Ir. Dundas was then in 
opposition — when the Ceylon question was to be 
disposed of he was a cabinet mimster.'’^ 

* Tlicre appears to have been much indecision (or the appear- 
ance of it) in detcmunuig on the final disposition of the island , 
but, at the same time, an unparalleled degree of promptitude m 
exercismg the mmistenal claim to its patronage The first go- 
vernor was the Honourable Fredenck North, who, in a letter to 
the Earl of Mommgton, dated Bombay, 3rd June, 1798 (printed 
in vol 1 of the Wellesley Despatches), gives a whimsical account 
of his position, and of the celenty with which he had been dis- 
patched to take possession of an ofiice to w^hich he had not been 
appomted He says, " As I left England on the 18th of 
February, this letter, and those which accompany it, wiU probably 
give you the first mformation of my intended nommabon to the 
government of Ceylon I can call it as yet no more than mtended, 
as I received orders from Mr Dundas to take my departure on 
board of the first fleet that should sail, and to wait for my commis- 
sion and instructions at Bombay What that comnussion and 
those mstructions may be I cannot positively say I am pretty 
W'ell assured that Mr Dundas’s mtenbon is to avoid as much as 
possible the mconvemence of gl^^ng up the island at present to 
the Company, and the very great one of rendering it entirely m- 
dependent of the Company’s government , but m what manner 
these ends will be accomplished I cannot pretend to guess By a 
debate m the India House, which your lordship will read m the 
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CHAP XIX To discover any reason ^vhy the government of 
Ceylon shonld be separated irom that of British 
India Tvould he impossible , but no one can bestow 
a senons thought on the subject without perceiving 
some of the mconvemelices bhely to result from the 
separation. It is remarkable, too, that such a course 
was directly opposed to that which had Jong been 
pursued with regard to India. The necessity of 
some one controllmg authority, whose decision on 
pobtical questions should be irreversible except by 
the home authorities, bad been felt, and the govom- 

p^»en snd Trhlch took place ncct I left London, it teesn* as if 
Mr DtmdM liad giren a promise, that lo case the aland aboold 
be preeemd at the peace the Czwn vonld resign it to the Com 
pBsy bot for this suppontioD 1 hare DO aothonty but the nevfo 
papen and pnrate opiiuos of the propriety of the measorc. 
AH that I knorr ti that when 1 left London three creeks before 
my ombarkatiaQ Mr Ihmdas had dtcidfd that my nomination and 
that of the other poUtieaJ end wadUary nervente of the government 
shonld derrve from the Crown bnttbat at the nine time 1 sbonld 
be put onder the direotian end control of the guTcroor gene 
raL That this last point was orerlooLed or pmposely omitted 
be seen from the remonstnuice of the goreroor general SQb> 
seqnently quoted m the teiL The safety of Ceylon end perhaps 
of India, was thus endangered bnt the patronage was sofe to the 
minister Mr North was not the only person sent out to India 
in anticipation of a cottunisswp to be transmitted at a later penod 
but of whkii cren the character and conditions were xmdeter 
mined. In a letter to the Enrl of Momington dated two dap 
after the former be says I bare written another pnrate letter 
to the goremor general who I suppose will w»h to account for 
the arnrol m Zndm of a person nnhooscHed, tmsppomted, tioan 
nealed as I am with seven or eight mere of his migetiy s servants 
u embryo who like myself hare as yet no seconty for tbetr cm 
ployment but the word of ministers a sen voyage of four months 
and the opense of neccssoiy jircparationi-” 
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CHAP TTT. Unity of power, and an mvanable correspondence of 
system and action, throngbout the whole fabno of 
onr government, are the beet secnrities which can 
be provided against the dangers to which we are 
neceseanly exposed m India, by the vast extent of 
our possessions, and by the variety of mterests which 
they embrace. If to the natural pnnoiples of divi- 
sion and discord resulting fiom the remote position 
of our provmces, and from the differences of local 
prejudices and conflictmg interests, be added the 
eetablishment of dlstmot authonties, different in 
substance and m form from the general government 
of the empire, and exempt from its control, tho 
weakness of overgrown dommion must tdtnnately 
fell upon ns , and m every ardnouB ensifl onr power 
will be found inefficient m proportion to its nominal 
magnitude and extent. 'Wbatever therefore, may 
bo the nature of tho government which tho wisdom 
of parliament may permanently establish for India, 

I hold two prmaples to be indispensablo for its 
permanent offiaency and vigour Fust, that ovoiy 
part of the empire in India, continental ns woU as 
insular shall bo subject to the general control of 
ono undivided authority, which shall possess energy 
in peace to m alntjun order, connection, and harmony, 
between all tho dispersed branches of our dominions, 
and to extend equal benefits of good government 
to every doss of our nomorous and vonoos subjects , 
and in war to direct every spring of action to similar 
and corresponding movements, to concentmto ovciy 
resource m an umted effort, and by sj’stcmatic 
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- subordination to diffiise such a spirit of alacrity and 
promptitude to the remotest extremities of the em- 
pire, as shall secure the co-operation of eveiy part 
in any exigency which may demand the collective 
strength of the ^Yhole. Secondly, that the consti- 
tution of ever}’’ branch of the empire should he 
similar and uniform, and, above all, that no subordi- 
nate part should be so constituted as in any respect 
to hold a rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the 
supreme power 

At a later period, when the above views had re- 
ceived some illustration from experience, the Mar- 
qms Wellesley returned to the discussion of the 
question. “ The legislature,” said he, “ has vested 
m the goveinor-geneial in council, subject to the 
control in England, the sole power of makmg war 
agamst any native state on the continent of India : 
the same principle reqmies that the governor-gene- 
ral in council should possess similar powers with 
regard to war in Ceylon. The wisdom of the legis- 
lature has provided an unity of executive power as 
the most effectual security for the Biitish empire on 
the contment of India; and has determmed that 
the authoiity mvested with the sole power of dis- 
posmg of all the resources necessary for the pro- 
secution of war should also possess the sole power 
of making war, and that no provincial, local, or 
buboidinate authority should be enabled to mvolve 

* Letter from the Marqvus Wellesley to the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, 10th May, 1801, in vol u. of the Wellesley 
Despatches 
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CHAP XIX- tho general mteresta of the empire in the expense 
and hazard of hostilities The same pnnciploa have 
been wisely established with regard to the pohtical 
powers of the supreme government on the conti- 
nent of India t and it has been determined by par- 
hament, that the governor general in council, who 
alono can be competent to form a comprehensivo 
view of the mterests affected by treaties or by wars 
with the native states, shall alone be competent to 
conclude treaties or to make war But under tho 
ecnstmg constitution of the Island of Ceylon, your 
lordship* will observe that the order and system 
established for the general government of India are 
absolutely reversed the governor of Ceylon exer- 
cises the authority of conclndmg treaties, of makmg 
wars, and of condactiDg military operations m tho 
island, without tho power of firmislung supplies 
either of men or money beyond the fixed cstabhsb- 
mont of tho island , while the govornor-gcncral in 
council IB required to furnish snpphes of mon and 
money for tho prosecution of war in Ceylon, without 
possessing any power of controlling tho origin, con- 
duct, or progress of the war, which may, howovor, 
deeply affect the security, interests, and honour of 
tho general goTomment of India, Tho Island of 
Ceylon, houover, cannot bo excluded from tho 
general operation of theso wise and salutary prin- 

* TbCM remirka are quoted from a letter addreeted to L<ird 
Hobart, then pnaadent of Umj Board of ComraWoncri for tlw 
AOtur* of India. It Is dated the 3Dth Norember 1803 and uill 
be fonnd in tbc 4tb roliune of tbc WcUalcy Herj^tebe* 
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ciples, unless it be also excluded from the general chap xix. 
system of the British civil and militaiy government 
in India But that island has justly been termed 
the bulwark of our empire in India ; it is therefore 
an essential part of our stiength, and the due ad- 
ministration of its civil and military government is 
of the utmost importance to the defence of all our 
dominions in India No security for that adminis- 
tration can be so effectual as the unifoim operation 
of the same authority which has been extended over 
every other branch of the British possessions ; nor 
can an argument be adduced to prove the import- 
ance of Ceylon, which will not also demonstrate 
that its interests are inseparably blended with those 
of the empire on the contment, and that its govern- 
ment cannot be separated from the general control 
without hazard to the safety both of that empire 
and of the Island of Ceylon. The entire mihtary 
estabhshment of India ought to be applicable to the 
general defence of the whole empire. The subdivi- 
sion of that establishment, and the separation of our 
general strength into detachments, subjected to in- 
dependent commands, and appropriated to exclu- 
sive provincial and local services, must impair the 
general efficiency of our army by destroying the 
umty of our military power. The same pnnciple 
apphes with equal force to the civil authority, which, 
m an empire of such magnitude and extent, cannot 
be separated from the military power without the 
hazard of confusion.” After some remarks on the 
difficulties of conducting military operations under 
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CHAP XEL the constittition bestowed on Ceylon, the Marquis 
Wellesley observes — “The independence of the 
government and rmbtary command of Ceylon would 
considerably embarrass the government-general m 
the prosecution of operations agamst the remaining 
possessions of the French and Dutch to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, or agamst Egypt, 
or against various places m these seas, or even m 
any transfer of troops from the several maritime 
garrisons in India. Yonr lordship is intimately 
acqnamted with the advantages which the ports of 
Ceylon offer for assembling troops and ships, and 
for completmg every necessary depdt in the pre- 
paration of such services The govermnent-genoral 
repeatedly derived important odvantogos from the 
fall command of those ports danng the last war 
In the present state of the island, it would not bo 
possible to use its ports and resources with simiJar 
effect a consideroblo portion of tho vnlno of 
Ceylon, m time of war, is therefore actually sus- 
pended by the cxistmg constitution of tho govern- 
ment of the isWd.” Somo farther ohservations on 
military pomts follow these remarks, after which 
the governor-general thus continues — “ Tho pre- 
ceding statements will nppnzo your lordship that, 
if Ceylon bo entirely exempted from tho control of 
tho general civil and mihtary goommont of India, 
and finm the command of the commander In-chiof 
and of the captain-genoral in India, tho military 
establishments of that ishmd cannot bo deemed to 
constitute an ofHcicnt part of our general resources 
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and power in India, excepting only to the extent to chap. xix. 
which these establishments may bo sufficient to pre- 
vent the reduction of the Island of Ceylon by the 
forces of any enemy directed exclusively against 
that possession Your lordship’s judgment and ex- 
perience in the affaiis of this quaiter of the globe 
will enable you to decide with facility, whether such 
a separation and subdivision of powers be preferable 
to an union of all the British resources and strength 
in the hands of one supieme authority in India, 
possessing power to apply eveiy branch of the 
general government to the defence of each part or 
of the whole, and embracing in one comprehensive 
view the general welfare and security of the empire, 
together with the particular and local interests of 
every province and possession. The despatch ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affaiis of India, under date 10th 
May, 1801,"^ to which I had the honour to refer 
in the thirty-seventh paragraph of this letter, will 
convey to your lordship my sentiments on this 
important question. These sentiments have been 
confirmed by the most mature and dehberate re- 
flection, and by every event relatmg to the affairs 
of Ceylon which has reached my knowledge since 
the independence of that government has been esta- 
blished. In one respect only has my opinion under- 
gone any degree of variation I am now convinced 
that the most effectual mode of rendering Ceylon a 

* The despatch from -which the first quotation in the text is 
made 
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CHAP ux. valnable addition to tlio Bntiflh posseasdonB in India, 
and on effiojent angmentotion of our militaiy and 
political po'U’er, ■would be to annex it as a pro'vmco 
directly to the supreme government of Bengal, with 
orders to the governor-general m council to adopt 
such measures as might appear requisite for regu- 
lating the civil and military government and esta- 
blishments of the island Such an arrangeinent 
wonld unite considerable ad'nmtages m point of 
economy with a great improvement of the internal 
tranqmlLty happiness^ and piwponfy of the island 
and with a correspondent increase of its mihtaiy 
strengtlL The government of Ceylon might cither 
be formed upon the model of that of any of the pro- 
vinces subject to the immediate government of 
Bengal, and made the station of a court of circuit 
and appeal, "vnih establishments for the revenue and 
commerce of the island, and ■with one of his Ma- 
jesty 8 general officers upon the staff commanding 
the troops , or tho government of Ceylon might bo 
fflunlar to that of Prince of Wales Island, with a 
heateimnt~gorenior appointed from tho mnl senico 
of Bengal* In this case, also, Ceylon should bo tlio 
station of a general officer on tho staff I am sati**- 
fied that, imder either of these arrangements, tho 
Island of Ceylon would become a more ■valuable and 
a more secure possession than it can prove under 
the present constitution of its civil and mihtnry 
go^vemment. Your lordship ■will receive tlicso ol>- 

* Sacli then the eitiblulunciit of Pnace of W ale* Iilaixl 
In 1805 It wm» erec te d into m. Presidency und *t n toIttcqQcnt 
penod reduced. 
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ser\ations as a testimony of my anxiety for the chap xix. 
safety and piospenty of tins great empire. My 
ojnmons are founded upon inatuie deliberation and 
piactical cxpeiionce; and it appears to me to be 
my positn e duty to submit tlieni to youi lordsliiji 
in the most diiect and unequivocal language ” 

The reasoning by vliich the governor-geneial 
suppoited his judgment is inefutable; and his con- 
clusion cannot even be questioned -without a sur- 
render of the principles applied to the goveinmeut of 
India, -with constantly increasing stiictness, during a 
period of neaily seventy yeais. The arguments last 
quoted -were called forth by the occurience of events 
in the Island of Ceylon to which it -unll no-w be 
uecessaiy to turn. 

In the interior of the island v>^as the Idngdom of 
Candy — a state of some extent and power. Pre- 
viously to the acquisition of the Dutch settlements 
in Ceylon, more than one attempt had been made 
by the English to establish amicable relations with 
the soveieign of this state, but -without success An 
overture from the government of Madias, after the 
conquest, was not more fortunate in its lesults; and 
on the ariival of Mr. North, the fiist governor ap- 
pointed by the Cio-wn, not only weie the relations 
of Candy to the Biitish government entirely un- 
settled, but the country itself was in a state of con- 
fusion, originating in the death of the king, and thh 
elevation of a usuiper in his place, to the exclusion 
of the ngbtful claimant of the thione. This had been 
effected thiough the mtrig-ues of a man named Pelime 
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CHAP XDC. Tolauvo, who held t-he office of chief adignr, or first 
TTiinipter The person whom he hod placed on the 
throne was of low extraction, and destitute of talents. 
These circumstancefl probably constituted his chief 
qualifications in the eyes of the ambitious adignr, who 
intended, m eastern fashion, to exercise the power 
without assuming the title of sovereign He sue 
ceeded in attammg his object. The second adignr 
retamed his allegiance to Mootto Sswmy, the law- 
ful inhentor of the throne, and paid the juice of his 
fldehty m the forfeiture of his head. The queen 
and all the relations of the deceased Lmg wero 
thrown mto prison but, after a time, several, and 
among them Mootto Sawmy, found means to escape. 
They claimed protection from the British govern- 
ment, which was granted, but under restrictions 
which deprived them of all power to disturb tho 
fiTtff ting government of Candy 

Pelime Talauve was apparently not less disposed 
to seek the aid of the British government, and ho is 
stated to have made some very atrocious proposals 
for lus own aggnmdiiomont, accompomed by con- 
ditions which he behoved would be acceptable to 
tho English Theso were rejected with becoming 
expressions of indignation, but soon afterwards, 
from motives which do not very clearly appear, 
Major-General M'Dowall was dispatched on a mis- 
sion to tho court of Candy Tho instructions given 
to General M DowaD scorn to indicate a desire, on 
tho part of tho governor, to establish tho British 
authority in Candy, and to connect it with his go- 
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YCi'ninciit by the tie of a subsidiary alliance.* But chap xix 
the first inteiview of business put an end to all hope 
of effecting any of the objects of the mission, what- 
e^er they weie Gcnei-al M‘Dowairs first request 
Avas moderate ; that which he asked was calculated 
not less foi the benefit of the subjects of the King 
of Candy than for the convemence of the people 
under the Biitish govemment — ^it was for peimis- 
sion to coustmet a road through the king’s tern- 
tones, to connect Columbo nutli Trincomalee The 
answer was an unqualified denial, the Idng express- 
ing his decided aversion to any intercourse between 
his subjects and Europeans. Such was the fruit of 
this mission, which had been dispatched at vast 
expense, General M‘DowalI being attended to the 
frontier by a large foice, and bearing magnificent 
presents 

Vaiious attempts at negotiation followed, which, 
as they were maiked by no circumstances of in- 
terest and led to no results, may be passed over. 

The hostile designs of the court of Candy were, how- 
ever, placed beyond doubt by the warbke piepara- 
tions reported to be in progress in the country, and 
by repeated acts of aggression upon Bntish subjects 
One of these called forth a remonstiance from the 
English governor. A numbei of bullocks, laden 
with areka-nuts, belonging to persons who were 
peaceably pursuing an ordiuaiy branch of tiafiic, 
weie seized and confiscated. The answer to the 
lepresentation of the Biitish government promised 

* Descnption of Ceylon, by the Rev James Cordiner, A M 

YOL. HI. 2 D 
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CHAP xDL reetitution , but the fnlfihnent of the promise iras 
constantly evaded under some fnvolons pretence, 
and no redress was obtained The governor now 
A,D 1803 determined on war, and on the 81st of January, 
1808, General M^Dowall marched from Colombo 
■with a force about two thousand strong A few 
days later Colonel Barbutt marched -with a large 
force from Tnncomalee, and on the 20th of Febmaiy 
the two divisions met before the city of Candy, tho 
capital of the conntiy General M Dowall s division 
had performed a march of a hundred and three 
miles , that of Colonel Barbntt had traversed a hun- 
dred and forty two, and though the pregreas of tho m 
vaders was not altogether unopposed, tho resistance 
which they experienced was too inconsiderable to 
call for notice On the 21st of February a strong 
detachment marched mto Candy which they found 
completely evacuated and in se'voral places on fire 
Tho great arsenal had been blown up, but a consi- 
derable quantity of ammunition, brass cannon, and 
small onus, "wore found in various places 

Mootto Sawmy, the hj’wfhl claimant of tho throne 
of Candy, had been placed under tho care of Colonel 
Barbutt. In consequence of representations from 
that officer of tho disposition of tho inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which ho was acquainted 
to receive Mootto Sawmy as their eovcroign, it was 
determined to recogniro his title ond proclaim him 
kmg On tho 4th of March ho amved in tho city 
of Candy, and a convention ■was concluded, by which 
the British government agreed to deliver over to 
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liim that place, and all the possessions belonging to chap xix 
it Mhicli neie at that time in their occniiation, Avith 
cei tain exceptions, among which was included a strip 
of giound across the Candian territories, of sufficient 
breadth to form a road from Coliimbo to Trinco- 
malee. The prince engaged to cede this and the 
othei excepted portions of teiritor}% and to permit 
all Malays resident in his kingdom to pioceed with 
their families to the British settlements, fiom which 
lie was to receive an auxiliary force in case he should 
reqmre it to maintain Ins authority. The deposed 
Iniig was to have safe conduct to Columbo, and a 
sufficient provision for his maintenance ; a genei-al 
amnesty was to be granted, and the English were 
to be secured certain privileges with regard to the 
trade in cinnamon, the cutting of wood in the Can- 
dian forests, and the surveying of rivers and water- 
courses with a view to rendeiing them navigable for 
the purposes of tiade and the mutual advantage of 
both countries, which object the Idng was to pro- 
mote by his assistance. “ In this matter,” says a 
naiTator of these proceedings,'*' “ arrangements were 
made with the most sincere coidiality between the 
Biitish government and Mootto Sawmy.” But 
neithei the sincerity noi the cordiality withheld the 
British government from concluding, within a few 
days afteiwaids, other arrangements utteily at vari- 
ance with the former, and depriving Mootto Sawmy 
of nearly all that had been professedly seemed to 
him It IS said that this piince, although well le- 
♦ Tlie Rev James Cordiner 

2 D 2 
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CHAP m. ceived by the inhabitant of the frontier, mot "with 
no adherents as he iqiproached the capital, and that 
he remained m his palace at Candy smroimded only 
by his own domestics, and supported by no other 
power but that of the British army If this be trae, 
it shews the extreme imprudence with which the 
engagement had been formed but as it does not 
appear that Mootto Sawmy himself had misled the 
British govemmeirt, as to the extent of his own 
popularity, it is difficult to see upon what grounds 
of justice or good faith he could be sacrificed, to re- 
pair an error arising out of the credulity and preci- 
pitancy of others. Pelime Talauve had never ceased 
to pursue his trade of intngue he “had the efiVon- 
teiy,” says Mr Cordiner, ‘ to carry on a deceitful cor- 
respondence, ondm* the mask of friendship, with the 
commander of the Bntiah forces, and that com- 
mander, he might have added, had the weakness to bo 
deceived by him “ No art,” says the histonan, “ was 
left untned which might either dupe or ayolo our 
government”— and Pelime Tolauvo had no reason to 
complain of want of succees. Ho promised to betray 
hiB puppet master to tho English, and requested the 
despatch of two strongdotachments by different routes 
to tho place where the pnnee was to bo scued Tho 
required detachments marched, and had proceeded 
only a few miles before both were subjected to a 
heavy fire from every direction they continued 
however, to move on Their route lay over roads of 
tho worst possible desenption, and was pursued 
under the annoyances of which they Imd received so 
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caily a spociincii. They at length an’ived at the chap xix. 
place Mhere the Icing '\\as to have been found, hut 
he had not tliought lit to ait their approach. The 
indefatigable Pelime Talauve Avished to draw them 
for^^ard into fi'esh snaies, but the officer in com- 
mand, Colonel Bailhe, declined to be further tre- 
pamied, and letumed without delay to head-quarters. 

In the meantime jungle fever had made its appear- 
ance in the British force, and committed fiightful 
i-avages. 

Pelime Talauve continued to correspond Avith the 
government, expressing his sui-prise that the go- 
A emor should incur so much trouble and exjiense, 
and proposing an arrangement in Avhich himself, as 
might be expected, was to be the party chiefly 
benefited. These overtures receiA^ed a favourable 
answer, and they were followed by the appearance 
at Candy of the person holding the office of second 
adigui, or mmister, caiTying a firelock and match 
AiTapped in white muslin — “ as an emblem of peace,” 
says the histoiiam — ^perhaps also as an emblem of 
pmity. This personage Avas foitliwith admitted to a 
conference with General ]\I‘Dowall, and the rights, 

Avhich a feAv days before had been solemnly secm’ed 
to Mootto Sawmy, weie summanly cut doAvn, in 
conformity Avith more recent views of convemence. 

The seiA^ants of Mootto Savuny’s rival were not 
less leady to saciifice the claims of their mastei than 
Aveie the English to surrender those of their ally. 

By General M‘Dowall and the Candian negotiator 

* Cordmer 
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CHAP XTX. it was agreed that Peliine ToIauTe s pageant king 
should be given up to the English, and the adignr 
himself invested "with supreme authority m Candy , 
that he should pay annually a sum of thirty 
thousand rupees to Mootto Samny, -^^ho Tras 
to hold the semblance of a court at Jaffiiapatam 
that certam cessions should be made to the English 
differing little from those stipulated in the agree- 
ment 'With Mootto Seivmy, and that a cessation of 
anna shonld immediately take place. Soon after 
this arrangement General M'Dowall departed for 
Colombo, leaving m the city of Candy a garrison of 
seven hundred Malays and three hundred Euro- 
peans, besides a great number of sick, whoso re- 
moval was impracticable 

Pelime Tolauve now expressed a desire to be 
admitted to an ondionce of the British governor, for 
the purpose of arranging a definitive treaty of jieaco. 
It was abont the some time suggested to tho go- 
vernor that his presence m the province of tho sovcn 
corles, which was to bo one of the cessions, might 
be desirable , he proceeded thither, and thcro^ on 
the 3rd of May, received Pelune Tolauve Tho 
terms which had been agreed upon by General 
M Downll were confirmed by tho governor, and op 
porently httle remained to bo dono bnt for tho 
English to extneote themselves from tho difficulties 
of their previous ongn^ment with Mootto Sawray 
Colonel Barhutt undertook to negotiate with that 
pnneo, but was prevented b} an attack of fovor, 
which in a Tow days terminated his life Pohmo 
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TnlaiiTc expressed great uneasiness at iliis, lest it chap xix. 
iniglit protract the execution of tlic articles of the 
treaty; to a>crt ^vhich incomenicnce he earnestly 
icquested that Geneial I\I‘Do^^all might he sent to 
Candy to porfonn the task ‘uhich had been designed 
foi Colonel Barbutt. In accordance with the adi- 
gur’s AMshes, General I\I‘Dowall marched from Co- 
lumbo on the 11th of i\ray, and ariived at Candy A D 1803 
on the 23rd : but being soon seized with fever, he 
vas compelled, on tlic 1st of .Tunc, to quit it for 
a situation moic fa^onrablo to tlie rcstoiation of 
health. 

Tlie garrison at Candy was left undei the com- 
mand of !Ma]or Da^ ic. At this time the intentions 
of Pclime Talauve became evident even to the 
British authoiitics, vho had so long given him ciedit 
foi <5mceiity. He made anothci attempt to entrap 
the Biitisli cominandci into the despatch of a foice 
to take the person of the fugitive king, but he was 
not so Meak as to fall into the snaie All around 
vas war, notwithstanding the engagements which 
had been made foi its suspension ; and the Candians 
succeeded m dispossessing the English of several 
stiong posts On the 24th of June they attacked 
the capital before daybieak. They were lepulsed, 
but soon resumed the attack, and a fire was kept 
up fiom both sides till two o’clock, when the Biitish 
displayed a white flag, and the filing ceased Ar- 
ticles of capitulation were with little difficulty agreed 
upon By them Candy was to be delivered up, with 
all the stoies and ammumtion within it , the British 
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CHAP XDL troops Wete to mnrch out mtli thoir arms, on tho 
road leading to Tnncomalee , Mootto Sainnj ■was 
to be permitted to accompany them, and the ndignr 
engaged to protect sucb sick and ■wounded as sbould 
be tmavoidably left, and pro^ride them ■with proTi- 
eions and medicinea till they could be remo^red to 
Colombo or Trracomalee 

At five in the afternoon the Bntish troops, con- 
gistmg of fourteen Enropean officers, twenty En- 
ropean non-comnussioned officers and privates, two 
hundred and fifty Malays, and a hundred and forty 
gun-lascars, marched ont of Candy, on the road 
leadmg to Trmcoinalee, accompanied by Mootto 
Sa^wmy After advancing a mile and a half they 
were compelled to halt for the night a nver was 
to be croesed which was not fordable, and the party 
had neither boats nor rafts. In the morning, whilo 
endeavouring to provide tho means of transit, armed 
bodies of Condians were observed to gather around 
them A party of clue&, after a time, approached, 
and informed Jl^or Davie that the king ■was greatly 
incensed against tho adignr for allowing tho gamson 
to leave Candy, but that if they would dohvor up 
filootto Sa'wmy they should be supphed with boats 
to cross the nver, and receive every assistance on 
their march Major Davie, in the proper spirit of 
a Bntish officer refused. The offer was repeated 
some hours afterwards by another party, accom- 
panied by assurances of safety and protection for 
Mootto Sawmy Mi^or Dane, on this occasion, is 
represented to have consulted his officers — os if the 
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question of surrendering the unhapjiy prince to his chap xix. 
enemies were one of doubt. It is to be presumed 
that the advice which he received was such as be- 
came those to whom the British commander applied 
for counsel, for his answer to the Candian chiefs 
was, that he could not part with Mootto Sa'wmy 
■without orders fiom Columbo The Candians de- 
parted, but soon returned, declaring that if Mootto 
Sa^vmy were not given up, the king would send his 
whole force to seize him and to prevent the British 
troops from ciossing the liver. Major Da'vie then 
had recourse to another consultation. How he was 
ad-vused cannot be kno'wn — ^how he acted is but too 
certain He informed ]\Iootto Sa'vnny that he had 
no longer power to protect him; and the unfor- 
tunate prince, •with his relatives and servants, was 
delivered up to the agents of the king of Candy, or 
rather of the man who ruled the king. It is said 
that Mootto Sawmy, on learning his fate, indig- 
nantly exclaimed — “ Is it possible that the triumph- 
ant arms of England can be so humbled as to be 
awed by the menaces of such cowards as the Candi- 
ans ^ ” — ^but this appeal to national feeling was vam. 

Mootto Sa-wmy was marched to Candy, and there 
put to death Two of his relatives shared his fate 
Six weeks after his being surrendered, eight of his 
seiwants appealed at Tnncomalee, who, after being 
deprived of their noses and ears, had been suffeied 
to depart 

The day of dishonom*, on which Mootto Sa-wmy 
’was abandoned to destruction, passed without the 
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CHAP XIX. English haying been able to effect the passage of the 
nver and without theirreceiying anj^assistancefor the 
purpose On that "which followed, a body of Candions 
haymgtaken post within ahundred yards of the Bntish 
party, their leader advanced to Major Davie, and inti- 
mated that it was the pleasure of the king that the 
garrison should return to Candy unarmed, and that 
instant death was the penalty of reiusal The reqm- 
Bibon was complied with, and after proceeding a short 
distance towards Candy, the whole of the Bntish 
oflSceiB and soldiers were murdered, exceptmg Mjyor 
Davie and two other odScers, who were spared, and 
a corporal named George Barnsley, who, after being 
loft for dead, recovered and made his escape. Na 
tive officers and men who refosed to enter tho 
service of the king of Candy, were disjwitched in 
various modes, some of them of extreme barbarity 
The sick left in Candy, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men belonging to the Kings 10th regiment 
of foot, were all murdered m cold blood os they lay 
mcapable of resistance m tho hospital 

The details of the earher part of this melancholy 
and discreditable senes of transactions are too im- 
perfect to admit of confident remark Sickness had 
greatly diminished tho strength of tho garrison com 
manded by Major Davio, some desertions from the 
native part of it seem to have taken place and 
more to have been apprehended , hut still ho was 
not reduced to extremity Romforcemonts wero 
on their way to his relief This, indeed, ho did not 
know , but bo was certainly bound to protract tho do- 
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fence as long as possible, in the hope that either some chap xix 
assistance might leach, oi some accident befiiend 
him. But if the propriety of his abandonment of 
Candy bo open to doubt, that of his subsequent 
abandonment of the unhappy prince, Mootto Sawniy, 
is liable to none. IMootto Samny had been invited 
from Tiincomalee, where ho ^^as in safety, to Candy, 
where the English oithei wanted the power to place 
him on the thione, or were induced by the arts of 
Pelime Talauvc to abstain fiom using it They 
then, with an extraordinai-y degree of levity, de- 
graded !Mootto Sawmy from the rank of a king to 
that of a stipendiaiy upon the bounty of the man 
who hated him, and had alieady violently deprived 
him of his nghts This was a great stain upon the 
honour of the Biitish nation, but one far daiker 
followed in the simender of Mootto Sawmy to cer- 
tain death. For the safety of that prince the faith 
of the British government was pledged, and it was 
the duty of every man in its service to shed his last 
drop of blood in defending him from harm. Honour 
was sacnficed to fear, and the reward was worthy of 
the act. Those who devoted Mootto Sawmy to 
destruction thought by the dishonourable deed to 
ensure safety to themselves. But they were dis- 
appomted — their weakness and perfidy were re- 
warded by a miserable death or a more miserable 
captivity. Painful as are the feelings excited by 
the naiTative of the sunender of Candy and the 
subsequent events, the stoiy presents a lesson not 
to be foigotten. 
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CHAP XIX, The corporal, Barnslej' "who had happily escaped 
the death which had overtaken his comrades xmder 
M^jor Bavie, encceeded m makmg his way to a 
British post called Fort M'Dowall, which was de- 
fended by a small gamson nnder Captam Madge. 
That officer, on hearing the corporal s intelligence, 
determined to evacuate the fort and retreat towards 
Tnncomalee. He departed in the ni^t, and during 
a march of four days was exposed to a constant fire 
from large bodies of Candians. He then fell in 
with a detachment proceeding to the rehef of Candy 
and the enemy therenpon dispersed 

The defence of another English post, named 
Dumbadenia, demands notice, not firom its import- 
ance nor the magnitude of the operations earned on 
before or within it, but firim the gallant spint dis- 
played by a small body of men, not one of whom 
was m a condition for active service Dombadonia 
was a small redoubt, sbghtly constructed of Ihscjncs 
and earth, its gamson consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 10th regiment, who wore on 
their way to Coltasho for the rcstorstioa ef 
Iiealth, and twenty-two invahd Malays. It was 
commanded by on ensign named Grant. The Can- 
dians, headed by the second ndigur, mustered before 
it m several tbouBands, and kept up on incessant 
fire for several days, the gamson lymg sheltered 
behind a breastwork, and only discharging an occa- 
sional shot when the enemy ventured to approach 
sufficiently near to render it cJTcctjvc. Inyitations 
to siuTcnder woro sent dxul} accompanied by so- 
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Icmn ]iroiiiisc‘i of lioiioiuTiblc (rcalinciit, Mhirh Boiild chap xi\ 

doubt 105% lm\c been ob'.encd n? slrictl}* n? at 

Candy. Bn'jigii Grant ‘jo enfeebled by piclc- 

nc'JS a*: to be Fcaiccly capable of ordinal y motion ; 

but liis ‘jpirit ya*? mbdued neither by di‘^ease nor 

the appaicntly despciate nature of hi*? .‘situation. 

lie strenGfthened his ‘shelter by ba^r^ of lice and 

‘juch other niateiials as could be obtained, and ic- 

sohod to pcrsc^orc A soa‘;onablo leinfoi cement, 

aftci a time, reduced the fearful disproportion of 

force a^inst which he had to contend ; and another 

enabled him to bung away in safely the whole of 

the bra^e men by whom ho had been .‘jujipoi ted, 

after destroying all the stores and proMsions in the 

place. 

A long series of hostilities on a minute scale fol- 
lowed. The King of Candy, emboldened by the 
success which had attended him, surrounded the 
Biitish possessions, and thieatencd c^cn their capi- 
tal, Columbo But his anny being totally defeated 
at Hangwell, about eighteen miles fiom that city, 
by Captain Pollock, of the King’s 51st legimcnt, 
the Candian prince made a precipitate retreat, and 
revenged his disappointment by cutting off the heads 
of two of his chiefs, who had the indiscretion to 
follow his majesty’s example wdtli so muck zeal as 
to overtake him before his indignation had found 
opportunity for i ent 

It would be miinteresting to pursue the history 
of this war fuither in detail. The irapeifect means 
of defence possessed by the Ceylon government were 
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CHAP xrx. increased by assistance fi*om Bengal and Madras 
The Candians, driven from the British posBCSsions, 
contmned for some tune to hamRa the frontiers. 

A D 1804. In the spring of 1804 they meditated a general m- 
TBfiion of the Bntish domimons, but were antici 
pated by an attack on their own. In the foUowmg 
year the enemy resinned their attempts, but were 
repulsed. From that tune there wns a suspension 
of active hostihties, but the relations of tho two 
states were not determined by any treaty or engage- 
ment. This state of things has been characterized 09 
" a tacit snspenaion of hostihties.”* The war, m- 
discreetly began and imprudently conducted was 
thus xmsatisfactonJy terminated The victiras of 
the massacre of Candy remamed unavenged, and tho 
honour of the Entish name unvlndicated f 

When the Marquis Wellesley first exposed to tho 
Kings government tho inconveniences and dangers 
attending their detonnination to isolate tho govom- 
mont of Ceylon from that of contmontal Indio, ho 
could not have anticipated that his viowb should ot 

• Cordmer 

t In tlte hiftory of the inir with Cimdy it u proper to rtnte 
that the eothor haa not rajoved exxtts to anj sonrcea of Informa 
ton whidi bare not beem made pohlic Tho hiitorj* it founded 
partly on pnblithed doenmenta and portly on the Information to 
be found m fbnner nairetn^, more ctpecuilly thoec contained In 
the Acatio Animal Router and the work of the Hevciuud Junes 
Cordmer The author of tho latter pnhlicabon states that his 
narrativo was composed at Colombo (where he was diaplnlJi 
l hl ^ ^|^g tho war) and that it ja founded on InfonnatiOD afibrded by 
the principal arfl eerranta of goremincnt, and an extennre cor 
respondcncc with respectable officers In the field 
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so early a period have leceived so striking and, in chap xix 
many respects, so disastrous an illiistiation. The 
war with Candy had proved that, under the existing 
anangement, the island was a somce of weakness to 
India rather than of strength. Had the governor- 
geneml possessed the power of control, he would 
either have postponed the war or have made ade- 
quate provision for caiTying it on effectually. That 
the Candians should msult the English authorities, 
and inflict ^vrong on those subject to English go- 
vernment, was of common occurrence ; and though 
it was the hounden duty of the representative of the 
British Crown to resent such treatment, it was not 
less a duty to choose a proper time for carrying his 
resentment into effect. He had been warned by 
the governor-general of India, with reference to the 
state of affairs in that country, to avoid “ by all 
possible means” a breach with the com-t of Candy, ^ 
but the warning was not regarded It is true that 
there was cause for war, but not such as admitted of 
no delay Previous injuries had been submitted to — 
others involving far deeper wrong were subsequently 
permitted to pass unexpiated The seizure of a few 
areka nuts took the Enghsh to Candy — the mmder 
of nearly a hundred and fifty of their countrymen 
did not lead them there a second time. If it 
be answered, that the murderous Candians enjoyed 
impumty because the Enghsh had not strength to 

* See letter from Marquis Wellesley to the Hon Fredenck 
North, 28th November, 1 800, in the Wellesley Despatches, vol ii 
page 417 
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CHAP 3ax praiiflh them, the same answer might have sufficed 
in the case of the areka nntfl. The weakness which 
the government displayed, m suffermg itself to be 
deceived by the artihces of Pehme Talauve — the 
dishonour which it mcurred by its treatment of 
Mootto Sawmy — need no remark , they have been 
sufficiently apparent m the course of the narrative 
The war was not unavoidable, and it produced httle 
except disgrace It left the relations of Candy and 
the British government as unsettled as it found them 
at its commencement — 'With this change merely, 
that the Candians had been taught that there was uo 
measure of uyury to which the British government 
would not submit, not excoptmg even tbo feromous 
murder of a huge nomber of British subject^ for 
the sake of peace. Englishmen s lives, at the con 
elusion of the war were of less importance than 
areka-nuts had been when it was commenced 

The first information which tho govornor-gcncral 
received of the war was from the Ceylon Garotte, con- 
taining tho proclamation of the governor of tho island 
announcing its commencement. A heavy pecuniary 
demand for the necessary outlay was immediately 
afterwards made upon Bengal hut it was intimated to 
tho governor of Madras that no troops would bo 
wanted unless a second campaign should bo necessary, 
which was not thought probable Subsequently troops 
were requested , bat tho request being rested prin- 
cipally on tho apprehension of a renewal of the war 
with Prance, and being accompanied by favonrablo 
representations of tho progress of tho war in Ceylon 
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niid the mean'? at tlic goAcinor’s (hspo'?al for cany- chap xix. 
ing it on, tlieic ■\\as no leason to bclicNC that the 
nant nas urgent, and the application Mas niore- 
o^c^ made at a season iinjuactieablc foi the voyage. 

Tlic annoiinccincnt of the fatal events in Candy 
opened the real state of nfiaii'S in the island At 
this time, all the resources of India vcie inquired 
for the eflicient prosecution of the Mahiatta vai 
But Ce}lon could not be left to ruin; and between 
the 29th of Jul}’, vhen the daiigei liist became a d 1803 
IcnoMii, and the succeeding NoAembei, the island 
was rcinfoiced fiom India bytMo detachments of the 
King’s troops, amounting lespcctn ely to tv 0 hundicd 
and oighty-tMo and one hundicd and eighty-seven, 
by ^i^e hundicd Bengal voluntoeis, and thiec hun- 
dicd i\radias sepoys. 

The cflects of the separation of Ceylon fiom the 
govcinmcnt of India -wcie thus not left foi any 
long period to be conjcctuicd Almost as soon 
as the sepaiation ^vas cllected the fiuits began to 
appeal The consequences had been foreseen and 
foretold by the goveinoi-geneial, but his M'ainmgs 
experienced the fate that usually aAvaits advice 
which runs countei to men’s piejudiccs and interests 
Prediction had nov' become fact “ Under the new 
constitution,” said the Marquis Wellesley, “ tieaties 
haA^e been concluded and a Avar has been undei- 
taken by the goA’-einment of Ceylon without the 
pievious knoAAdedge of the goA'-einment-geneial , the 
expenses of that Avai have, howevei, been supplied 
in the fiist instance by the goA^einment-geueial, and 

VOL III 2 E 
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CHAP XTX. tlio calamities ■whicli have attended tlio progress of 
the Trar bavo occamoned dcmnnda for troops firom 
tho goTommont^enom] 'WTiether the Mar in Cey- 
lon conld have been altogether avoided , -whether its 
commencement conld have been postponed to a 
more convenient season, or whether its conduct 
conld have been improved, and an early and honour 
able peace established upon permanent founda- 
tions, ore questions which it is neither my present 
duty nor intention to examine, but it is evident 
that every armngoment connected with these ques- 
tions might havo been formed with greater ad 
■nmtago under tbo direct authority of the power 
which must ultimately fdrniah tho suppbes for -war 
and provide tho eecunties of peace Had the go- 
vernment of Ceylon remained subordinate to this 
govomment, tho -war in that island, if deemed ne- 
cessary would havo been undertahou after a dcli- 
berato preparation of suflicicnt resources, and after 
a full consideration of tb© most oflbctunl means of 
supplying them This government could not havo 
l>eeu tahen by surpnso inth respect to tho actual 
conimcncomcnt of the -war, or to its result and an 
opportumty would Imvo boon afforded of apportion- 
ing at on early ponod of time, to tho scrvico m 
Ceylon such aid os might have appeared, on a just 
corapanson of objects and means, to bo compatible 
with duo attention to other branches of the semeo 
in Indio, or to bo indispensably necessary for tho 
safet) of Cojlon The indepcndonco of Coylon 1ms 
placed all these considerations beyond the reach of 
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llio ^n\omor-tronoml in council, Mho mh'; nnapprizcd chap xix. 
of the njiproacli of wai in Ce\lon until it had ac- 
ttially connncnccd, and of the ])iohablc demand for 
con^idciahlc leinforccmcnts in Ce>hm. until a uar 
on the continent of }iuha had hunted the means of 
furni‘'hing: theni.”^ 

* I/Cttcr from Mnrq\n«< Wellesley to Ivord llobnrt, 30Ui Nov. 

ISOa, jmbUaicd in ^ol in of the ^Vellcslc^ Dc^pntclics. 

While it cnnnol he denied that Mr. North, in hts transactions 
witli the court of Cindy, ^\n« for the nioct part ‘^inqularlj* nnfor- 
lunate, justice requires ilie avowal that he ajipcars to have 
hct’U an nnuuhlc and cstimahk man, and to have home with him 
from Cevlon the qnod wi'-hes of .dl the Bnli«h inliahitants The 
Wtllc'lev Dopatchc*' contain a few of his letter'', which display 
nil the fninUnc-s, ‘■pint, and wiL for which his distinj^nshcd rela- 
tive gamed crsdil, even from those who were a'-saihng the Irca- 
surv* bench, of which he was to long the able defender 
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CHAPTER XX 

CHAP X3L The conclusion of peace ■mth Scmdia and the 
Rajah of Borar did not relieve the Bntish govern- 
ment from oil apprehension of danger from Mah 
ratta enomiea, nor allow of the immediate recal of 
its armies from the field Holknr was to have aided 
those two chlefe against the English and actually 
dispatched for the purpose a body of troops under 
a military adventurer known as Ameer Khan but 
the commander hearing of the glonous battle of 
Assyo, becamo too much alannod to proceed and 
returned to lus employer * Holknr imrticipatetl in 
the fright of lus servant to an extent sufficiont to 
restrain him from taking any decisi>'o steps against 
the English but ho endeavoured by coirespondonco 
to rouse the spirit of the native princes ngninst 
them Ho also plandorod the tcmtoncs of some of 
tho allies and dependents of tho Bntish go>om 
meut and though tins was by no means an unequi- 
vocal demonstration of enmity seeing that it Is tho 
Mahratta custom to plunder fnends and foes with 
tho greatest impartiality it was justly decmcil pro- 

* Memoirs of Mohammad Ameer Kbon prmted at Colcuttn. 
1832 
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per to Bniii liim apfainst ;i roj)ctition of such acts, chap xx. 
and to lake HUM«:nrcs foi dofeiuling the territoncs 
of the Coinpaii) and tlicn allies fiom attacks 
\\hich theie wa'? ‘^ome icason to apjirehcnd Ge- 
neral Lake aceoidingly took u]) a po'jition Minch 
enabled him to restrain ITolkai’s jnedatoiy opcia- 
tion*: m the cpiaitei mIicic they Averc most to be 
a]>]>rehcndcd : and also, imdei mstmctions fiom the 
goA eriioi -gcnci ak addicsscd a Icttei to that chief, 
cxpressinp: the disposition of the Ikitish goA'cinment 
to leaAO him in the nnmolcstcd cxeicise of Ins aii- 
thoiity, pioAidcd he Avoiild abstain fiom acts of 
aggiession against that goA eminent and its allies. 

In jiroof of Ins amicable intentions, lie aa^ss le- 
(pnicd to AMthdiaAA* his army from the menacing 
position A\hich it had taken up, to letiie Avithm his 
oAAii tciiitoiics, and to abstain fiom exacting tiibute 
from the allies of the Company Ilolkai AA'as also 
iiiA ited to send a akcels to the British camp, to make 
knoAvii his wishes and fonn airangcments for the 
establishment of relations of friendship After a 
consideiable time, during Avhich Holkar occujned 
himself in addiessing fiiendly letteis to General 
Lake, and letters to the suiTOunding piinces filled 
Avitli denunciations of the nation and goA^einment 
AAhich General Lake lepiesented, vakeels Aveie dis- 
patched by him to the British camp. They Avere, 
as usual Avith Mahratta negotiators, unfurnished Aidth 
poAvers to conclude any engagement ; their function 
AA'as simply to communicate the demands of then 
master These demands Aveie, that he should be 
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CHAP XX. permitted to collect choxd, uccording to the cofltom 
of his ancestors — a cnstom which Holkar regarded 
as too laudable (to say nothmg of its profitableness) 
to be rehnqmshed that certain possessions formerly 
held by his family, mcluding twelve pergunnahs in 
the Doab and a pergonnah m Bundlecund, should 
be given to him that the country of Humana 
should be transferred to him , the country then m 
hiB possession guaranteed, and a treaty concluded 
with him on the some terms os with Somdia. As 
these terms were not proposed with the expectation 
of their bemg accepted it is unnecessary to discuss 
their reasonableness or the propnety of pnttmg 
them forward They were of course rejected, with 
a natural expression of astonishment on the part of 
General Lake that they should have been submit- 
ted. With reference to a promise formerly given 
by Holkar the vakeels wore askod whether tboir 
chief would withdraw his troops from their ofibnsivo 
position Tho answer was explicit for beyond tho 
ordinary measure of Mahratta candour , it was, that 
Holkar would not consider tho promise binding un 
less tho demands which they had made on his behalf 
should ho complied with After tho conclusion of 
this conference, tho vakeels intimated that some 
relaxation of tho terms might ho made The Dri 
tiah commander replied by rofemng to former con- 
nections inth Holkar, and rcqulnng, os an indis- 
pensable iirchuunory to negotiation, tho immediate 
return of tho chief to his o^\Il possessions It 
Mould bo useless to follow iu detail tbo progress of 
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n noi^{>lin(ion di^'lingui^lictl in notliiiip; fiom otlieis ciiAr xx 
in ^\l^u•ll Mnlinittn? are jiailio*': (lie nogntiation 
came to an end. a'^ it \\n«: c\i(lc‘nt tliat i( innsl, 

AMllioni anv arianircment l)ein£j: cllbcted ; and oidcis 
^\crc is‘>ucd to General Lake and Gencial Wellesley 
to eoininencc liostilc o]»eiation'; again5>t llolkai both 
in IIindo‘'tan and the Deccan. These ordcis wcic 
dated the IGth of Ajird, 1804. Geneial Wellesley ad. isoi 
had ^omc time before iecci\cd a menacing letter 
from llolkai, demanding the cc'^'^ion of ccitain pro- 
vinces in the Deccan ns the condition of jieace; 
and a<lding that, in the event of v\ai, though llolkai 
might be unable to ojijiosc the British artillciy in 
the field, “ countries of many coss should be over- 
lun, and plundeicd and burnt,” that Geneial Lake 
“ should not have leisure to bicathc for a moment; 
and that calamities ^^ould fall on lacs of human 
beings in continued v\ar, by the attacks of” IIol- 
kai’s “ army, vihich ovcn\hclni like the v\aves of 
the sea ” One of those admirable military qua- 
lities v\hich ]ne-eminently distinguished the great 
commandei to whom this lettei was addiessed, and 
which has gieatly contributed to his biilliant suc- 
cess, IS, the habit of leaving nothing to chance, oi to 
a hasty and unjuemeditated ai rangcinent, when the 
opportunity exists of making pievious jiiovision to 
meet coming events In the exeicise of this coni- 
picliensive piudcncc, Gencial Wellesley forthwith 
piocceded to place the tioops imdei his immediate 
command in a state of equqimcnt foi active scivice, 
and to iciufoice the coips in Guzeiat. On re- 
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CHAP IX- ceimig orders for the commencement of hostile ope- 
rations, General WeHealey directed Colonel Mnrraj 
commanding the force in that proTmce, to march 
mth the greater part of it for the purpose of co^ 
operating mth the commander in-chief m such 
manner as circumstances might refpnre He hke- 
■wise addressed the remdent at Scmdia s court, call 
mg for the aid of that chieftam s army m support 
of the common cause of the alhes Scmdia promised 
to comply and to adopt the measures suggested by 
General Wellesley 

Holkar bad been at Ajmeer within the temtones 
of Scmdia — ostensibly for purposes of devotion 
for Hindoo robbers are remarkably devout. His 
devotions bemg completed, he returned through the 
temtones of the Rajah of Jyenaghur whore ho re- 
mained for some time with a considerable body of 
horse engaged m a senes of predatory occupations, 
wliich it may bo presumed his recent visit to Aj- 
mecr had eanctrficd To protect tho city of Jyena- 
ghur General Lake made a detnehraont of threo 
battalions of native infantry which were placed 
under tho command of Colonel Monson, of tho Kings 
7Cth regiment Tholr approach disturbed Holkar 
in the exercise of his vocation, and caused him to 
retire with some precipitancy to tho southwnnl 
Ho was followed by General Lake tho detachment 
under Colonel Monson continumg in advance. On 
A.D 1601 tho 10th of May, a detachment was made from tlio 
main body for tlie jmiposc of attacking Tonk Rnni 
pooro, n Rajpoot town about sixU miles from the 
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of .Tyonagliur, in tlie occupation of Ilolkar. 
TIio dolaclnncnt, consi«:tinq: of tliicc battalions of 
nati^c infantiy, a icgnncnt of nati^c cavaliy, and a 
pioportion ofaitillcry, Mas commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lon. The attack M*as made at two o’clock 
on tlic morning of the 15tli of I\Iay. Colonel Don 
ad^anccd Mitli his party undiscoveied to within two 
hundred and fifty yaids of the gateway; they "weie 
then filed upon by a picquet on their light, but the 
party moved on AMthout noticing the inteiiaiption. 
On coming within a hundied jards of the jiassage 
they encountered a smart fiie fiom the lampait 
This was retuiued by a file of musketry, which did 
consideiable execution among the men on the lam- 
parts. The fiist gate was then successfully bloivn 
open, the fiie of musketry being kept up for the 
puiqiose of dislodging the peojile M^ho occupied the 
Avoiks The second gate, being out of repair, was 
not shut; the thiid and fouitli u’ere blown open, 
and the Biitisb force enteied the town. While 
some of the assailants scoiu’ed the ramparts, Colonel 
Don pushed on Avitli the remainder to a small gate- 
Avay on the south side of the fort, through which the 
enemy u'eie making their escape. The success of 
tins attempt deprived Holkai of the only footing 
that he had in Hmdostan noith of the Chumbul. 
The countiy commanded by the fort of Tonk Ram- 
poora necessaiily passed under the contiol of the 
possessois of the fort. 

Holkai, however, had fled so rapidly, and to such 
a distance, that it was deemed inexpedient for the 
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CHAP XX- main body of the Bntish army to attempt foiJowing 
bim , and General Lake determined to march hie 
troops back mto quarters, leaving to Colonel Mon- 
son, with the detachment under his command, the 
duty of guarding agamst the return of Holkar, while 
Colonel Murray it was expected, was moving against 
him from Guxemt This determination of the com- 
mondor-in-chiof seems to be little m accordance 
with his general character, nor is it easy to under- 
stand why the mom body of the army could not 
keep the field as well as Colonel Monson s detach- 
ment It appears, mdeed, that General Lake 0 army 
were sunenng much m health from the operation of 
the hot winds, and that their cattle were penahmg 
from want of forage. Colonel Monson e detachment, 
being composed entirely of infantry, would have 
fewer wants tbon a force of which a large proportion 
was cavalry , but, on tho other hand from tho want 
of cavalry It would possess fewer lacihtios for sup- 
plymg its necessities. Tho rotrogrado movement 
of General Lake seems also to have boon subject to 
difficulties and hardships not mfonor to those whicii 
might have been expected to attend lus advance, 
and tho loss of mon almost incredible, with reference 
to tho fact that they never mot an ononiy excepting 
a few robbers of lower grade than tho freebooters 
whom tho army had advanced to punish * TIio 

• Major Tbom ^rbo wa» o witness of tho miscnc* endared 
and a parUapator in them reports the troops a* BoOcring m 
dctcriholilc misery from the boming wind wludi after pawing 
over the great sandy detert. Imports to the sUnosj Iterc in Uicst 
regions on intmslt) of heat ecaroclj to be conccircJ tren 1 7 
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march nt longUi coTii])letc(l mul the troops clis- chap. xx. 
pcrsccl to their allotted st.ations. 

those ^^llo lm\c been scnsonccl to llic fur> of n \crtical sun. 

In c\cry direction,” lie snjs, “ A\hcre the pestiferous cur- 
rent lins nny influence the effects arc painful to those mIio 
hnic the inisforhinc of being exposed to it, but ^^cst■uard of 
the dumna the flery blast is still more distressing, from the 
want of ri\ers and lahes to temper its sc\erit}', the nearest 
resemblance to n Inch, perhaps, is the extreme glow of an iron- 
foundiy* m the height of summer , though c\ en that is but a 
feeble comparison, since no idea can be formed of the causticity 
of tlic sandy particles which arc home along with the wind, like 
hot embers, peeling off the skin and raising blisters wdicrcvcr they 
chance to fall ” At certain periods of the march. Major Thorn 
states that from ten to fifteen Europeans were buned daily. 

Young men,” he continues, “ who set out in the morning full 
of spints and in all theMgour of health, drojipcd dead immediately 
on reaching the encampment ground, and many were smitten on 
tlie road by the overpow enng force of the sun, especially when at 
the mcndian, tlic rajs darting dowmwardhke a torrent of fire, 
under winch many brave and athletic men fell, wathout the possi- 
bility of receiving any rehef. Tliose who were thus struck sud- 
denly turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, and as instantaneously 
became hfcless Ei en w'hen encamped, the suflfermgs of the sol- 
diers w ere excruciating , for the tents in general w ere ill adapted to 
afford shelter against the solar heat at this season, W'hen the ther- 
mometer in the shade frequently exceeded one hundred and thirty 
degrees of Fahrenheit The misery wns further mcreased by the 
scarcity of wnter, owing to the debihty and mortahty that prevailed 
among the hheasttes, or persons employed in procuring this ines- 
timable article Numbers of these wnter-camers penshed through 
the fatigue which they underw'cnt in tlus fiery chmate, where the 
natives suffer more than even Europeans themselves when called 
to extraordinary exertions Such were the afflicting curcumstances 
of our march and these were further aggravated by the increas- 
ing number of our sick, many of whom were obliged to be con- 
veyed on the common huchei ics, or countiy carts, without any cover- 
ing, and consequently exposed to the sun thiough the whole day, tlie 
velucles verj often not leaching the camp befoie evemng ” Sub* 
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CHAP XX* Although the celerity of Holkars retreat had 
rendered it impracticable for the English army to 
keep near him, his movements had been accom- 
pamed by a body of Hindostanee cavalry dispatched 
for the purpose It consisted of two parties , one 
commanded by Captam Gardmer an officer m tlie 
service of the Rajah of Jyenaghur, the other by 
Lieutenant Lucan of the King s service On the 
A D 18W 29th of May, (Colonel Gardmer learned that a native 
chieftam named Tontin, m the interest of Holkar, 
■was encamped with a considerable force at no great 
distance from him With the assistance of Lientonant 
Lucan this place was attached and the whole of the 
infantry, amountmg to about two thousand, surren- 
dered, on condition of being escorted to the camp 
of Bappoogeo Scindia, who commanded the troops 
which Dowlnt Row Scmdin, m ostensible confor- 
mity •with his ongngcmentfl, had put m motion 
against Holhor There the prisoners were to be 
released, under promise of never serving against the 
British go'vemmcnt. 

In another quarter the British arms met ■with ro- 
vorses Ameer Khan, "with a largo liody of predatory 
horse, fell suddenly on two compamos of Bntish 
sepoys and about fifty nrtUlorymon, employed in the 
trenches against a small fort in Bundlocnnd, destroyed 

•eqnently Mtjor Tbom obvems Nineteen Eoropean* were 
boned this day and mdancfaoly indeed it ^ns to see the nmto 
of oor army traced by heops of earth ginng cotct to the remama of 
to many gallant yoong toidkn who after etcapjog the dangcra 
inddcat to the fire and tteel of war feD pitiablo nctima to the 
climate — NarmtiTC pages 345 34 0 347 
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the "whole party, and earned ofT their guns and turn- chap xx 
hiils According to this marauder’s report he gained 
other advantages, but tlie English accounts vary 
from Ins oAvn; and as he entiiely forgets to record 
his subsequent defeat and the disjiersioii of Ins force, 
though sufficiently notorious, it is evident that his 
statement cannot be admitted without a minnte in- 
quiiy into its truth, which the importance of the 
facts is not sufficient to warrant. 

The tiifling disasters sustained in Bundlecund 
weie succeeded by otheis fai moie seiious Subse- 
quently to the capture of Tonk Rampoora, Colonel 
Don, with so many of his detachment as weie not 
leqmied for the garrison of that place, joined Colonel 
Monson, who, thus reinforced, moved in the dnec- 
tion of Kotah, and anived in its vicimty eaily in 
June. Heie he was joined by a body of tioops m ad. isoi. 
the service of the Rajah of Kotall. Pui'sumg a 
southeily course, he advanced to the stiong pass of 
Mokundra, where he halted a few days to collect sup- 
plies ; aftei which, resuming his march, he ai rived 
on the 1st of July in the neighbouihood of the foi- 
tiess of Hmglaisghm, an old possession of Holkai’s 
family, and held in his name by a gaiiison of eight 
bundled foot and thiee hundred horse It was 
assailed on the 2nd, and earned with gieat rapidity 
and mconsiderable loss Colonel Monson subse- 
quently advanced his position about fifty miles be- 
yond the Mokundia pass, to a place where he was 
informed supplies could be obtained, and fiom which 
also he expected to be able to communicate with 
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CHAP XX. Colonel Mmray, nt that time on his march from 
Goierat toM’ards Omem with a considerable de- 
tachment Colonel Monson s corps had been ongi- 
nalJj unaccompamed bj cavalry but before this 
penod it hod been joined by two bodies of irregnlor 
horse, one (already mentioned) under the command of 
Lieutenant Lucan, the other commanded by Bap- 
poojeo Scmdia. 

Colonel Murmy, after advancmg a cer tain dis- 
tance towards Oujem became suddenJyalarmod , re- 
solved to retire behmd the Mahie nver, and ac- 
tually fell back for the purpose. This retrograde 
movement gave confidence to Holkar who, after his 
retreat, had taken post in Malwa, with the Chumbul 
nver between hnn and Colonel Monson This post 
ho now qmtted, and recroased the nver with his 
whole army It had been the intention of Colonel 
Monson to attack Holkar, but under tho influence, 
as it 18 represented, of motives ariamg from various 
causes— a deficiency of groin in his camp, the ab- 
sence of a detachment employed to bring np a sup- 
ply, and of another part of his force that was on 
its march to join him from Hlnglaisghur but above 
all, tho retreat of Colonel Murray — ho dotorminod 
to rohro to tho Mokundm ]iass — a determination in- 
duced, it IS said, by tbo treacherous advico of Bap- 
poojeo Scmdia.* Accordingly, at four m tho mom 
A D 180L ing on tho 8 th of July bo sent off tho whole of his 

* So Btatcd by Ameer Khzm irbo Eamg on this occailon no 
•ppnrent moUre for faUebood ought not perhape to be entirely 
dabeliercd 
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baggage and stores to Soonarali, the troops remain- chap xx. 
ing on the ground of encampment, in ordei of battle, 
till half-past nine. The infantry then moved off, 
the cavaliy being left on the ground with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and to send Colonel Monson 
the eailiest intelligence of Holkar’s motions. The in- 
fantry met with no inteiruption ; but after marching 
about twelve miles, a repoit reached them, that at a 
cousideiable distance in their rear Lieutenant Lucan’s 
cavalry had been attacked by the whole of that of 
Holkar. Colonel Monson immediately formed his 
tioops in order of battle, and was proceeding to 
the support of the party attacked, when Bappoojee 
Sciudia arrived with the fearful intelligence that 
they were no longer in a situation to receive sup- 
port. They had been neaily cut to pieces ; and their 
gallant commander, dreadfully wounded, had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy It is said that this 
catastiophe was occasioned by the cavalry having 
remained longer on the field than Colonel Monson 
intended. 

On leceiviiig the news of the destruction of so 
large a portion of his force. Colonel Monson re- 
sumed his march towaids the Mokundra pass, which 
he leached on the folio wmg day without molesta- 
tion. 

* This brave ofl&cer, who had rendered excellent?service in the 
war with Scmdia, died soon after the action — of his wounds, 
aggravated by neglect and ill-treatment, according to one report — 
of poison, according to another. 
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CHAP XX On the morrung of the 10th of Jnly a large body 
A-D 1804 of the enemy s cayalry made their appearance, and 
their nnmbars contmued gradnally to increase till 
noon on the 11th, -when Hollar, -with a degree of 
modesty becoming his character, sent a letter to 
Colonel Monson, demanding the surrender of the 
gnns and small arms of the British force On re- 
cemng a refusal — for it need scarcely be stated 
that the insolent demand was reftised — Holkar di- 
Tidod hifl force into three bodies, which at the same 
point of time attacked the front and flanks of 
Colonel Monson s corps* The assailants were bravely 
rcpnlsed hut, not dismayed by their first failnro, 
they repeatedly returned to the attack, and were as 
often driven back with eovero loss Finding that 
he conld make no impression on the men whose 
anna be had coolly demanded Holkar drew off his 
troops to the distance of about four miles, where ho 
was joined by his mfontry and guns. 

The bravo resistance ofierod by the British force 
on this occasion Is but a brilliant speck in the tram 
of disaster and suffering Colonel Monson bad m- 
tendod to make a stand at Mokundrn, but fearful 
that the enemy might get to his rear and cut oft 
his commumcation with the pass and with the toini 
of Kotah, which was the only place from whence ho 
could obtain supplies — adverting moreover, to the 
tircumscribed nature of Lis position to the roj)utc<l 
strength of Holkars force, and the supposed ivcight 
and numlicr of that clucftnin s guns he resolved to 
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continue liis retieat to Kotali; and so gi'eat was his 
anxiety to avoid an engagement, tliat he left his 
camp standing to deceive the enemy. His maich 
to Kotah was perfoimed under inclement skies 
and through an inundated country, and when he 
aiTived fiesh difficulties awaited him. The Rajah 
declined to admit the British troops into the town, 
and declaied that he could furnish no provisions, of 
which they began to be gi'eatly in want ; Colonel 
Monson was, therefore, compelled to pm’sue his 
march amidst nearly all the privation and suffenng 
which can attend the movement of an aimy. On 
the 15th July the guns became so fiimly embedded 
in the mud which foniied the basis of the load by 
which they had to be transported, as to defy all the 
effoits made to extiicate them; they were conse- 
quently spiked and abandoned. The march was 
then continued through a country completely under 
water. The Chumbulee rivulet was crossed, and 
on the 29th the whole of the corps was at Tonk 
Rampoora. On its progress several tnffing con- 
flicts took place, in all of which the character of the 
Bntish troops was maintained 

As soon as the situation of Colonel Monson at 
Mokundra had become known to the commander- 
in-chief, a reinforcement of two battalions of sepoys, 
with four six-poundeis and two howitzers, and a 
body of Hindostanee cavaliy, had been dispatched 
from Agra to his relief, as well as a supply of gi-ain 
This reinfoi cement joined Colonel Monson at Tonk 
Rampooia, wheie he remained for several days, as if 
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CHAP XX. -mth tho intention of making a stand He, hoTverer, 
finall y resnmed Ins retreat, but not until the enemy 
A-D i»u. were close upon him. On the 22nd of Angust he 
amved at the Bonos nver, "which was so swollen 
as to render it impossible to cross. A halt was thus 
unavoidable, and opportunity "was afforded fop tho 
assemblage of the whole force of the enemy m the 
neighbourhood of the detachment. On tho 24th tho 
riYor bemg fordablo was crossed in tho face of the 
enemy A sharp action took place, m which a amglo 
battahon of native infantry not only resisted an attack 
of the enemy, but charged and drove them from seve- 
ral of their gong, which however, they were nnnblo 
to retain So far from carrying off the enemy’s gnus, 
the Bntish commander was unable to secure hifl 
own baggage, the whole of which "was abondonod to 
focihtate the retreat of tho corps to Kooshailgnr 
which ho reached on the night of tho 28th 

At Kooshoilghur Colonel Monson found a party 
consisting of six companies of sepoys, which he had 
sent forward under Captam Nicholl "with tho trea- 
sure of tho dotnehmont, tho day preceding tho 
action at tho Banns nver Tins party on tho night 
of its arrival had been attacked by a body of troops 
belonging to Scmdio, but succcedoil in inaiiitaimng 
their post till tho morning when the whole of tho 
detachment, with a company of native infantry pre- 
viously stationed at Kooshailgur, entered the fort, 
having learned that it was tho intention of Scindia’s 
commander to levy n contribution on tho town, 
though it belonged to tho Ib\jah of Jcyporc an ally 
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of the Blitisli governinent. Here a formal demand chap xx 
Tvas made by the Mahratta leader of the sunender 
of all the elephants, treasures, and arms of the 
detachment; on compliance ndth which, Captain 
Nicholl was graciously assured he should be per- 
mitted to depart without molestation, while lefusal 
was to be Ausited by a cannonade This was not 
an empty threat, for a battery of ten guns was 
opened on the fort; and a few hours afterwards a 
body of Scindia’s infantry entered the town, from 
which position they were immediately driven by a 
party of sepoys, not exceeding, if it amounted to, one- 
sixth of the number of the enemy, led by Lieutenant 
Hamott. Captain Nicholl intended to follow up 
this success by storming the battery, but the Scin- 
dians prudently disappointed him by moving off the 
guns to then camp 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson’s difficulties 
thickened. He had expected to find there five bat- 
talions, and twenty pieces of cannon belonging to the 
Rajah of Je}qiore, but they had been wlthdla^vn be- 
fore his arrival The whole of Holkar’s cavalry were 
gathering and encamping around him ; and at this 
moment, when the fidelity and bravery of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he discovered a 
correspondence between some native commissioned 
officers and Holkar, having for its object the transfer 
of certain battahons to the enemy. The danger 
bemg known, measures of precaution were taken ; 
but the greater part of two companies of infantry de- 
serted, mth about four hundred of the irregular horse. 

2f2 
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CHAP XX. Colonel Monson left KooshaiJghur on the day after 
his arrival , and, havmg formed his detachment into 
an oblong square, resumed his march The enemy 
followed, harassing them by repeated attempts to 
charge, which were met with exemplary coolness 
A D 1804 and spirit. At snnset, on the 28th of August, the 
detachment was at the Biana pass, where it was 
mtended to halt for the night, the march having 
been contmued from one o clock in the mormng 
and the troops having been called upon not long 
before to repel a desperate charge from the enemy s 
cavalry The reception given to the enemy deterred 
them fi:tmi immediately renewing the attempt, but 
their guns omved at the Biana pass simnltaneonsly 
with the British force, and the holt of the latter was 
the signal for the commencement of a powerful 
cannonade. This compelled Colonel Monson to 
proceed , and from this ponod the order and rogu 
lanty which had previously been mamtamod appears 
to have been lost Separate portions of the dotocli- 
raent made thoir way, in their own manner, to 
Agra, and by the 31st all who escaped the enemy 
had omved there 

The retreat of Colonel Monson must bo placed 
among the most lamentable transactions which tho 
history of Bntish India presents to notice. Tho 
Bufibnngs of so many brave men as wore involved 
in tho calamity, tho loss of so many vnluablo lives 
as were unavoidably sacnficod to purchase tho safety 
of tho remainder appeals strongly to those feelings 
of sympathy which are awakened when, ceasing to 
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icgard an aimy as a wliole — ceasing to view it as chap xx 
a A"ast niacliine framed to effect great objects, we 
contemplate its members as individual men, in- 
fluenced by good and evil cu*cumstances, like those 
for whom their swoids are drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful campaign acts but as an ex- 
citing romance. The fate of those who fell, and of 
those who survived to undergo renewed trials and 
])iivations, was the more bitter, because, ■with le- 
gard to them, the conqueror’s triumph secured not 
the conqueroi’s reward. In all their conflicts with 
the enemy the English were successful ; but the ear 
of the d}nng soldier was not solaced by the shout of 
victory, which told him that the field had been won 
and would be held by his countrymen and conuades ; 
noi could he who had escaped the dangeis by which 
he had been smiounded exult m the reflection that 
the only remaining duty was to pursue those whom 
he had aided in discomfiting. When the enemy 
were lepelled, the only hope afforded by success was 
that time might be gamed for pursmng the move- 
ment which was to cairy the ■\uctois fiuther fiom the 
enemy — the only prospect before the soldier was a 
lepetition of similar conflicts, under circumstances 
of equal or greatei discomagement. 

Such aie the reflections naturally engendered by 
one view of this affecting passage m the history of 
our countiy’s connection with India. Turmng to 
the colder aspect in which the statesman must re- 
gal d it, the effect is not less chsheartemng The 
letieat of Colonel Monson’s foice befoie Holkai in- 
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CHAP XI. volved not merety the loss of so much territory the 
occnpation of rrhioh would have aided m bringing the 
freebooter to terms — not merely the loss of so much 
time, and the indefimte postponement of the object m 
view — not merely the useless expenditure of the re- 
sources of the state, by a great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, unattended by any return — all these were 
evils, hut none of them was the master evil It 
was the moral effect of this great misfortune — it was 
the loss of a portion of national honour, and, oonse- 
guently, of notional strength — it was the fearful en- 
couragement which It afforded to the hopes not 
only of Holkor but of every enemy of the Bntish 
government throughout India, and the despondency 
and distrust likely to ho generated m the minds of 
the native subjects of that government, and of its 
fnends beyond tho pale of its own dominion Here, 
in a political viow were the chief grounds for regret 
Evory such chock as that received by tho Bntish 
anus in this case takes somotlimg for a timo at 
least, firora that confidence on tho ono side, and that 
dread on tho other, which possess an inherent ten- 
dency to roalizo tho anbeipations to which they gave 
birth However equally matched in all that consti- 
tutes natural strength, the combatant whoso heart 
glows with tho expectation of victory and ho whoso 
spirit quails under tho fear of defeat, meet, in truth, 
ujHin voiy unequal terms. 

An inquiry into tho sources of tho disaster will 
tend to shcAv that it was not a misfortune resulting 
from causes which could not ha\o been guanlcd 
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against; it Mill also e-since that the blame attached chap xx. 
to it extends to moie than one peison When 
Geneial Lake detached Colonel Monson, his ordeis 
■were that the lattei should remain at such a distance 
from the mam aimy as might enable him to receive 
support fiom it: yet General Lake, not long after- 
waids, retired \vith his army to cantonments, leaving 
Colonel Monson without the power of obtaining that 
support which he had pieviously thought it neces- 
sary to preserve 

Colonel Monson, ho'^^ever, increased the danger 
by advancing beyond the position Ti'hich he had 
been instnicted to take This was in the 'vdcimty 
of the passes of Bhoondee and Lakeiy, in the chain 
of mountains to the southM^ard of Tonk Rampoora. 

He thought that advantage woMd aiise fiom ad- 
vancing to Mokundia, which he lepresented as a 
place equally defensible. Subsequently he extended 
his advance even far beyond Mokundia, thus greatly 
adding to the distance bet'u^een his detachment and 
the army which had receded from it He did not, 
however, calculate on being attacked — the return of 
Holkar was a step for v^hich the English commandei 
was quite unprepaied. He bebeved the freebootmg 
chief to be destitute of the means of olFenng any 
seiious annoyance, and this belief was shared by 
Geneial Lake The last-named officer, addressing 
the governor-general, says • — At this period ” — the 
peiiod when, having lesolved to leave Colonel Mon- 
son’s detachment in the field, he withdiew his o'vm 
aimy into cantonments — “ At this period I was in- 
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CHAP XX- formed from all quarters that Holkars pecrmiorj 
resmirces were reduced to the lowest ebb , that his 
army was filled with terror and dismay, and that 
his troops, who before had been mutinous and dis- 
contented, were now desertmg from hnn in great 
numbers. These representations were rendered 
more probable from the consideration that a suc- 
cessful war ifl necessary to retam together an army 
and to support the confidence of troops whose chief 
bond of union is plunder I therefore gave them 
considerable credit, although I found it impossible 
to obtam accurate information, and was awaro of 
the oxaggeradon which the natiTefl of this country 
give to all thonr relations. The reduced state of the 
enemy e power and resources, and the great distance 
to which he had prosecuted his flight, appeanng to 
mo in a great measure to haTe released those states 
which we were m aUiance from all hamrd of 
future deprodationf^ and to bare deprived Jeswunt 
Rao Holkor of all hopes of success m any future 
attempt to invado tho British tomtories m Hmdos- 
tan, I dotermined without further delay to withdraw 
tho main army to their respective cantonments 
withm the Company s provinces.” Such was tho 
Bourco of tho errors of both General Laho and 
Colonel Sfonson, and instances of similar delusions 
aro not unfroquont A large portion of tho rovcTscs 
■uliich have been sustained by tho Bntish nation in 
tho East aro to bo traced to an absurd confidence 
citbor in tho good faith of an enemy or in his wcak- 
nc?ss, or m his \\ant of disposition to attack 
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But Avliile Colonel Monson did not entertain that chap xx. 
dcgiee of appieliension Avitli legard to Holkar wliicli 
the lesoiiices of that chief warranted, it is but just 
to remember that he did not anticipate that com- 
plete destitution of support which it was his fate to 
expel ience He confided in the advance of Colonel 
Muiray from Guzerat; and to the extiaordmary 
conduct of that officer in falling back, the ruin which 
overtook Colonel hlouson’s corps may be attributed. 

Sent forward by the commandei -in-chief to a dis- 
tance at which no aid could be famished within a 
leasonable period — led on to a still gi eater distance 
by his own ardent temperament and his reliance on 
the advance of Colonel Muiray — Colonel Monson 
seems to have felt no alarm till Holkai’s sudden 
change from letieat to advance roused him to even 
moie than a just sense of his danger. Fiom this 
moment he appears to have lost all confidence in 
himself, and to have possessed no settled plan of 
proceeding. His fiist impression was to engage the 
enemy ; and whatever might have been the event, 

Its effects could scarcely have been worse than those 
of the tamer couise which he pieferred, and m which 
he pei-seveied till he leached Agi’a. He generally 
avoided the enemy when practicable, although when 
forced into action he was successful. Adverting to 
Holkar having been permitted to cross the Chum- 
bul unmolested. General Lake says : — “ Peihaps the 
omission should have been repaiied by an attack 
under the most favouiable ciicumstances that could 
afterwaids be obtained. His numbeis weie cei- 
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CHAP XX. inferior to those of the enemy , but he had on 

his Bide dfsciplme, approved valonr, and the choice 
of position A bold effort was likewise evidently 
neceesary to extricate him from his sitnatioii, and to 
avoid the disgrace and misfortunefl inseparable fi:om 
a rapid retreat.”* A bolder man than Colonel 
Monflon never drew a sword, and yet his retreat 
before HoDcar was characten*ed by a degree of 
tirmdity and vacillation of which the mihtary history 
of Great Bntain presents few examples. He medi- 
tated a stand at Mokundra, but sudden alarm m- 
ducod him to abandon his camp and qmt that place 
with gmgnlar preapitation At Tonk Rampooro ho 
hngored till the enemy was close on his rear, dis- 
tracted, as it appears, betwoem the orders of the 
commander m-chief forbidding bis further retreat 
and his own conviotion that retreat was mevitnblo 
Tho fatal detention at this place led to all tho calami- 
ties that followed m ropid succession till discipline 
gave way beforo them, and retreat became flightf 
* Letter to ^^a^qui* Welleiley Jalj- 1 1805 
t Speaking of Colond Motuon at a later period, Gtawral ladce 
mid j — It » somewhat otnuardmaiy that a man brare at a hoa 
should bare no judgment or reflection.” Withont takmg tho 
troohle of inquiring whether Una propodticiii be luitamcd bjr 
gcuei'tl cxpcneoce General Lake might, bj bonot self r efle c ti on 
tkme have ascertained the ponibHity of a man being bravo os 
a hon ” though endowed but modeiutelj' witb tbo Intellectmd 
powers which ore necesmry to tha formation of a perfect general 
General Welkaley in a letter to Colonel Wallace 12th Sep- 
tember 1804 (see Wdlmgton Despatches) makes some remarks 
with reference to Colonel hfonson • r e tr e a t, which are tho more 
valuable as they cahlbit some of the principles the observ 
tnee of which has mainly contribntcd to the eminent success of 
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To erase the scandal brought on the British name chap xx. 
by the unfortunate result of Colonel Monson’s move- 
ment, every resource of the government was imme- 
diately employed. Measures were taken for the 
speedy equipment of seveml distinct armies, destined 
to act in different quarters, and to act offensively. 

The governor-general avowed his decided preference 
for such a plan, as compared with any plans merely 
defensive ; and his judgment on this point entirely 
coincided with that of his distinguished brother."^ 

the great writer. He says, “ We iave some important lessons 
from this campaign 

“ First we should never employ a corps on a service for which 
it is not fuUy equal 

“ Secondly agamst the Mahrattas in particular, but against all 
enemies, we should take care to be sure of plenty of provisions. 

“ Thirdly expenence has shewn us that Bntish troops can 
never depend upon rajahs or any alhes for their supphes Our own 
officers must purchase them , and if we should employ a native 
in such an important service, we ought to see the supphes before 
we expose our troops m the situation m which we may want them 

“ Fourthly when we have a fort which can support our opera- 
tions, such as Rampoora to the northward, or Ahmednuggur or 
Chandore m your quarter, we should immediately adopt effectual 
means to fill it with provisions and stores in case of need 

“ Fifthly when we cross a nver likely to be full in the rams, 
we ought to have a post and boats upon it , as I have upon all 
the nvers south of Poona, and as you have, I hope, upon the 
Beemah and the Godavery 

“ In respect to the operations of a corps m the situation of 
Monson’s, they must be decided and qmck , and in all retreats 
it must be recollected that they are safe and easy in proportion 
to the number of attacks made by the retreatmg corps But 
attention to the foregomg observations will, I hope, prevent a 
Bntish corps from retreating ” 

^ General Wellesley, wntmg to General Stuart, on the 7th 
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CHAP XX. Among the first nnd most important meafinnse of 
preparation 'was the establishment of an onnj in 
Hmdostan, eqmpped for hght movements, and of 
sufficient strength to encounter, ■with a prospect of 
success, the mam bodj of Holkar s force. This armj 
it •was proposed, should be commanded by Genenil 
Lake, and jomed by a body of irregular horse to be 
furnished by the allies All rehance on merely de- 
fensive operations ■was to be abandoned. Holkor 
was to be pressed, if possible, to an action, and if the 
attempt should fail, to be pursued to the last extre- 
mity The commander-in-chief accordmgly marched 
A-D 1801 on tho 8rd of September from Cawnpore, with the 
whole of the European cavalry and infantry at that 
place, and amved on the 22nd at Agra. There 
another portion of the intended army of Hmdostan 
had been assembled and -was at this time encamped 
at Sccundra, about six miles distant from Agra. 
Tho assembled force consisted of three regiments of 
European hght dragoons, five regiments of native 
cu'ndry and the horse artiUery, tho Kings 70th 
regiment of foot, tho flanh compamos of tho Kings 
22nd foot, ten bottnhons of native infantry, and tho 
usual proportion of artillery 

Holkar had tahon possession of Muttra, the British 

May 1604 caid If General Lake would miko a good da«h 
at HoUcar tbe war could not latt a fortnlglit { but if be abould 
atxnd up on the defenarro in Hlodoftim, it will laft for a length of 
time. The tamo opinion woa expretsed in a letter to Major Mai 
colm. Both lettcra will be found in the Wellington Dcipotchca. 
Tho determination of General Lake to act on the defentire dc 
•troyed all jtrobabUitv of tho war being a eb^rt ooc. 
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force there having abandoned it on the 3rd Sep- 
tember, leaving behind them a large quantity of giam 
and baggage, which, together with the town, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. On the appioach of the 
Biitish army, which marched from Secundra on the 
1st of October, Holkai drew olF to the north-west, 
along the bank of the Jumna. Muttra was le-occu- 
pied by a force under Colonel Don, and three suc- 
cessive attempts were made by the commander-in- 
chief, on the 2nd, 7th, and 10th of October, to 
bring the enemy’s cavalry to action, but in vain 
In the meantime his infantiy and guns had been 
moving in the direction of Delhi, and on the 8th of 
October they arrived before that city. 

The British resident. Colonel Ochterlony, had 
anticipated the visit, and pi ovided, as far as lay in 
his power, for the consequences, by calling in vari- 
ous portions of tioops, regular and irregular, and 
making other pieparations for the defence of the 
city. To place it in a defensible state was, how- 
ever, no easy task. The city is of great extent ; 
it was unprotected, except by a wall badly con- 
structed, in many places without a parapet, and 
so fai from being capable of resisting the guns of 
the enemy, unable to bear the shock of those 
that might be discharged m its defence. Redoubts 
were constructed at two of the gates, and some 
partial repairs of the old defences performed. But, 
after all had been effected, the means of resistance 
-were contemptible ; while a great part of the troops 
within the city were of suCh a description that no 
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CHAP XI. relmnce conld be placed either upon their fidehty 
or their courage, and the general population this of 
the ivorst character 

Holkar s army amounted to about seventy thon- 
sand men The force ^rhloh was to defend Delhi 
against this overwhelming host consisted of two 
battalions of native mfantry and four compames of 
another, but a large proportion of these were obliged 
to be devoted to the protection of the palace and 
person of the Emperor Besides the regular troops, 
there were about two corps of irregular horse and 
the same number of irregular infiintry and a corps 
of matchlock men But all the irregular horse de- 
serted on the approach of Holkar — some of them 
to jom him— end the matchlock-men broke mto 
mutiny The mutiny was subdued bv severe pun 
ishment, but most of the corps subsequently de- 
serted 

The British force was at this time encamped under 
the walls , they were soon afterwards attacked and 
driven mto tho town The enemy then brought 
up a hundred and thirty guns and commenced a 
tremendous cannonade. 

The officer in command of the garrison ■nas 
Lieutenant Colonel Boro, who with his corps, had 
been called in from Saharunporc, and a soldier better 
calculated to contend with tho difficulties of his 
situation could not have boon found Amidst all tho 
dislicartcmng circumstances of that situation was 
one which yet rcimuos to bo noticed Tho com- 
mander in-clucf under tho bchof that it was impos- 
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siblc for ';mall a force to defend both tlie city and 
the jicison of the Emperor, had oidered that the 
former shonld be abandoned and that the exeitions of 
the garri‘^on shonld bo devoted solely to the defence 
of the citadel. The political resident forwarded this 
Older to Colonel Burn, with insti notions to act upon 
it He subsequently went in pci-son to require com- 
pliance ; but 111 the meantime Colonel Burn, in addi- 
tion to the suggestions of his own excellent judgment 
and noble spiiit, had fortified himself 'uith the opi- 
nion of some of his ofiiccis in whom he placed confi- 
dence, and had dclemimcd not to abandon the city, 
lie was icmindcd of the pciil 111)1011 he incuired ; but 
he was prcpaied to encounter it. 

The cannonade commenced by Holkar was con- 
tinued, without mtennission, day and night It was 
evident that a practicable bieach would soon be 
effected, and Colonel Burn resolved to internipt the 
progiess of the besiegers by a sortie. This was made 
on the evening of tlie lOtli of October, when a party, 
consisting of two hundred men of the battalion undei 
Colonel Bum, and one himdied and fifty iiregulai*s 
commanded by Lieutenant Rose, proceeded to storm 
the enemy’s battery They succeeded mth little 
difficulty in gaming possession of it, spiked the guns, 
and retreated with small loss 

On the 13 th there appealed indications of an ap- 
pioachmg attack of a foimidable character, unusual 
vigilance was therefoie exeicised by the gaiiison, 
and supportmg paities weie directed to be in leadi- 
ness The expectation of a serious attack was not 
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CHAP xx. Tam At dajbrealr on the 14th the enemy s guns 
opened in every direction, and under cover of the 
canhonade, a loi^ body of infantry, with ladders, 
made an assault on the Lahore gate This was the 
real object of attach, but, to divert the attention of 
the besieged, guns were pomted against the Ajmeer 
gate, and a Bntish officer wns there mortally 
wounded The attack on the Lahore gate, which 
the enemy confidently expected to carry signally 
failed The assailanta were driven back m confusion, 
and with considerable loss, leaving behmd them tho 
ladders by which they were to have gained entrance 
This defeat seems to have completely dispirited tho 
enemy In the evening a show was made of draw- 
ing some guns towards the Cashmere gate, which 
subjected the gamson to the labour of making some 
preparations for defence there but none were 
needed. The disappomtod foo retired in the night , 
and at daybreak all that was visiblo of the besiegers 
of Delhi was the rear-guard of their cavalry, at a 
considerable distance. The successful defence of 
a place of no strength with a force numerically m 
sufficient to afford tho requisite rohefe, was admi 
rably calculated to revive impressions of respect 
for tho Bntish arms, and to dissipate tho unfavourable 
feelmgs engondered by the unfortunato retreat of 
Colonel llonson. The noble detormination ovmccd 
at this cnticnl penod by Colonel Bum was invalu- 
able to lus country and justly did tho political resi- 
dent estimate tho effects of the gallant exertions 
made bj tlmt officer and his troops “ The fatigue,^ 
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‘“-nid lie. “ ‘iuneied In liotli onicei*^ and men could lie chap xx 
exceeded 1i) nolliinn; hut tlie elieeifnlne‘''^ and pa- 
tience nitli nliicli it. na<? eiidined : and it cannot Imt 
retlcct the greatc'^t lionoui on the discijdinc. coinage, 
and foilitude of Buti'^h tiooj)';, in the e}c«i of all 
Ilmdo-^tan. to oh‘^ene, that nith a small foicc they 
‘^u^^tamed a siege of nine d.ais, icjiclled an assault, 
and defended a city ten miles in circnmfcicnce, 
and nhich had c^el hefoic been gn cn np at the first 
appeai.mcc of an cneni} at its gjite^;” This eulogy 
from one nho had iccommended a dificrent coinse 
rcipiiies neithei addition noi comment. What might 
ha\e followed had Colonel ]bim acquiesced in the 
\ic\\s of the commandcr-in-chicf and the icsident, 
and had the loss of Delhi been added to preMons 
disastcis, it is fearful to imagine 

Foiled in his attempt upon Delhi, Ilolkar ciossed 
the Jumna at the foid of Pannipnt, thieatening to 
desolate the Biitish tciritoiics in the Doab Mith fiie 
and SMord Gencml Lake arrived at Delhi on the 
ISth of October. He did not, however, entei on 
the puisuit of the enemy till the 31st, although his 
presence at Delhi could aiisver no purpose The 
delay appeals to have been paitly occasioned by a 
deficiency of provisions and beasts of draft The 
news of Holkai’s iriaiption into the Biitish provinces 
in the Doab roused him to exeition, and detaching 

^ Some of the details of the account of the siege of Delhi are 
denved from the pnvate communications of a distmguished officer 
then on the staff of Colonel Bum, and now holding high rank in 
the Indian army 
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CHAP XX, a force under G^end Frtiier the second in com- 
Tnan d, in search of Holkars mfiuitry and guns, 
General Lake resolved to proceed m person -Nvith 
the ■whole of the European dragoons, three regi- 
ments of native cavalry, the horse artillery, and -the 
reserve of the army, consisting of two compamee of 
European and three battahons of native infantry in 
puismt of the enemy s cavalry in the Doab The 
first service which this force was called upon to per- 
form was to reheve the gallant commander of the 
garrison of Delhi and his battahon After the de- 
parture of the beaiegerB, Colonel Bum had qmtted 
Delhi to proceed to his station at Sahamnpore, from 
which he had been called by Colonel Ochterlony, to 
defend the imperial capital The enemy s horse fell 
m with hifl party near Condlah and completely bu> 
rounded them , but Colonel Burn clearing a road 
with grape^hot, made good his way to ShamJoe, 
where, gettmg into a small mud fort, he proporod 
for a desperate defence The fort was about a hun- 
dred yards squara The party, ill supphed with pro- 
■visions, were unable to obtain any from the a^acent 
town of Shamlec, the inhabitants of which place 
momfestod a strong feeling of hostihty and joined 
Holkars dismounted horsemen m firmg from the 
town -wall with matchlocks on those who had taken 
refuge in the fork About a hundred British sepej-s 
thus lost their lives. In this extremity the Ma 
homotan port of Captain Bums force were sub- 
Birtod by sacrificing the draft bullocks to the neces- 
sity of providing food Tlie Hindoos, prcclude<l by 
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tlicir piejiKlicc'5 from tlii*? mode of sustaining life, chap xx. 
had been A\ithont food foi some time, when the 
apjuoach of General Lake relic'\ed them fiom the 
pie^ence of the enemy Ilolkai’s tioop'? did not 
think tit to M ait the ai in al of the British commandei- 
in-chicf, nor oAen to take any steps to^aids ascer- 
taining the extent and nature of his foicc No 
sooner ^Acre the clouds of dust •uhich announced the 
mo^cment of the English column perceptible than 
the enemy disapjicared. 

A few days after General Lake had left Delhi 
the dnision under Gcncml Fiazci maiched m pur- 
suit of Ilolkai’s infantiy and guns. On the 12th of a d. isoi 
No^embcl he arkned at Gobuidun, A^hcrc from the 
heights the enemy -uerc visible, encamped between 
a deep tank and an extensne moiass — then light 
co^clcd by a foitified village, and their left extend- 
ing to the foit of Deeg. No time was lost m pie- 
panng foi attacking them At three o’clock in the 
moming of the 13th four battalions of sepoys and 
two Euiopeaii regiments marched for the purpose. 

A detoui of considciablc extent was necessaiy to 
avoid the moiass, but at daybieak the Biitish co- 
lumn aiiived at the foitified village, situate on a 
hill wliich co\ered the enemy’s light; the troops 
immediately wheeled, the King’s 76th regiment 
and two of the battahons foraiing a fiist line, and 
the remaindei a second The 76th led the way, 

Avith its wonted alaciity and determination, by tak- 
ing possession of the village ; which was no sooner 
accomplished than, ranning down the hill, they 

2g2 
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CHAP XX. cliarged and earned the first range of the enomj s 
guns, nnder a tremendous shower of ronnd, grape, 
and chain shot. The second line had now reached 
the Tillage, and, on discovermg the 76th fer in od- 
Tance snrroimded bj the enemy rapidly pushed for- 
ward to their support — the Company s first Euro- 
pean regiment being foremost, and the two sepoy 
battahouB following The two remaining battahons 
were employed, under Myor Hammond, m watch- 
ing the enemy’s bngadee and guns near the morass, 
and keepmg them in check When the first range 
of guns had been earned, the Tictors were opposed 
by a most destructiTe fire Irom the second range , 
and General Frajer losmg a leg by n cannon-shot, 
the command dovolyed upon Colonel Monson No- 
tlimg daunted by the unhappy accident which had 
befallen their commander the British troops ad- 
vanced, captured the second range of guns, and then 
continued to charge battery after battery for a space 
of two miles, when, bemg close under the walls of 
Doeg they were fired upon from the fort. Wbilo 
thus pursuing their successes, the first range of guns 
Iind been retaken by a body of the enemy s horse, 
and turned against the English But tho ndvontago 
was enjoyed for a Tory short time. Captain Norford 
With only twenty-eight mon, rotnoved tho guns, tho 
life of tho gallant ofiicor being unhappily sacnficcd 
in the exploit 

Tho troops who Imd been engaged m canying 
the battenes, lianng pursued their success as far as 
was practicnhlo toinutls Dccg returned to attack 
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(lie body Mliicb. dining tlicir ad^allcc, liad been kept chap xx. 
in check liy (be battalions nndci ]\rajoi llaininond 
That ollicei, with the aid of three six-ponndcrs, bad 
steadily maintained Ins position in the face of a 
bea^y tiic fioni aitillery fai snpciior to Ins o^yn 
Colonel Monson, liaMiig oidcied up scvcial inoie 
six-poiindeis, nlo^cd round under coAer of then fiie 
njioii the left flank of the enemy, wdio forthwith 
made a prccijiitate retreat into the morass, where 
great numbeis peii'jhcd. Two battalions of sepoys 
had been left with the baggage, and some native 
ca^aliy had been emjilojed m A\atchmg the enemy’s 
hoi'sc These now came up to assist m seem mg the 
guns, and lcmo^ing the Aiounded ; and the Biitish 
encamped on the field which they had so gallantly 
won. 

The lo'ss of the enemy, on the field and m the 
11101 ass, has been estimated at nearly tw’o thousand, 
and eighty-se^ on jiieccs of cannon fell into the hands 
of the English, including some which Colonel Mon- 
son had lost on his retreat The victoiy w^as bril- 
liant and complete, but it was not pui chased with- 
out hea^y loss The English leturu of killed and 
w'ouuded amounted to upw'aids of six hundred and 
foity, and among them w^as the brave officer who 
had planned and commanded the attack . the w^ound 
of General Fiazei pioved nioital, and he smvived 
the victory only a few days 

Holkar was destined soon to sustain anothei re- 
vel se. Himself and his cavalry had been foi several 
days flying with gieat rapidity befoie Geneial Lake, 
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CHAP XX- pursued even greater rapidity"by that comman- 
dor The distance between them kept graduallj 
A-D 18 W diminishing until, on th6l7th of November after a 
jught march, the head of the British column Teached 
the fikirtfl of the freebooter s camp The horses were 
at picket, and beside them lay their ndera, wrapt m 
their blankets, sleepmg For many days the English 
had been subjected to most harassing marches , and 
within the twenty four hours immediately precedmg 
their arrival at Holkar s camp they hod marched fifty* 
eight miles- Their fatigues were however, forgot- 
ten, for the enemy whom they had so persevermgly 
pursued was now before them, and on the pre- 
cedmg evening fresh vigour had been given to their 
hopes by the receipt of the news of tho glorious 
battle of Deeg The first mtimntion which the 
slumbering camp of Holkar received of the presence 
of the English was a djBcbarge of grapo from their 
horso artillery ** It awakened some,” says lliyor 
Thom , “ but scaled many in an everlastmg sleep 
Before tho surpnse caused by this fearfol warmng 
could be shaken ofi^ tho British cavalry dashod into 
the camp at full gallop and charging m oU direc- 
tions, the place which had so lately been tho seat 
of repose and silcnco resounded with the clash of 
swords, the shouts of an excited soldiery and tho 
groans of the dymg 

Holkar ^v^ls slow to believe that tho disturbance 
in his camp could bo occasioned by General Lake 
Aviiom he supposed to bo at a considerable distance 
• NftiratiTe p4gc 3D0 
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When cominced of it, in‘^tca(l of taking an)Mnca- chap xx, 
Mile? for the ‘?afcty of hi'? aimy, he mounted his 
hoisc, and, -with the lioops immediately about him, 
lode oft’ at full speed. The fate of an army thus 
abandoned need scaiccly be related Dispersing in 
CACiy diicction, some mounted, others on foot, then 
horses being too much jaded to carry them, they 
A\ ere folloAved and cut doAvn in a ast numbers so long 
as the Biitisli AAere able to continue the puisuit, 
aaIucIi extended foi about ten miles The loss of 
the enemy in killed Avas computed at three thou- 
sand, blit this fonned but a small poition of the 
amount by aaIucIi Ilolk.ar’s aimy Avas AAeakened By 
the numbci of desertions Avhich folloAved — by the 
drop]nng oft' of masses of fugitiA^es, Avho never re- 
joined the ranks of then master, it Avas believed 
that his cavalry force had been diminished to the 
extent of one-half. On the part of the English, only 
tAAO men Ai^ere killed and about tAventy Avoimded 
Ilolkai* fled across the Jumna, followed by Gene- 
lal Lake, Avho, on the 28tli November, arrived at a D 1804 
Muttia Heie he found the diAosion under Colonel 
Monson, Avliich had retiied to this place to deposit 
the Avounded at the battle of Deeg, and to disen- 
cumber itself of the vast quantity of oidnance Avhich 
formed part of the spoil in that memorable action 
The guns had been forwarded to Agra, and Colonel 
Monson, it is stated, intended to fall back beyond 
Muttra but for the ai rival of the commander-in-chief 
Theie, hoAvever, aftei a separation of a month, the tAvo 
blanches of the aimy met under circumstances which 
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CHAP XX, gave jnst grotmd for mntna] coDgratnJntioiis- The 
one had rented Holkarfi infantry and divested him of 
most of his ortinance the other had marched abont 
five hundred miles, not a step of which had been 
taken m vain — had stmek a fatal blow at the force 
on which Holkar mainly depended, and was now 
ready to co-operate in any service that might tend 
to conduct the war to a satisfactory conclusion 
The first duty to which they were called was to 
punish the perfidy of the Riyah of Bhnrtpore That 
prince, it will be recollected, had been among the 
earliest of the Mohmtta tributaries to seek the fnend- 
shlp of the British government after the first bnl- 
Imnt successes of General Lake, and great reliance 
seems to have been placed upon his fidehty Ho 
had furnished a body of horse to act with the British 
army and which was thus employed till the con- 
clusion of the campaign About the penod of Co- 
lonel Monson s retreat some circumstances occurred 
to eicite suspicion of the Rajahs sinconty, and, in 
consequence of infonnation which reached tho com- 
mander in-chie^ o person named Nenmgm Lall was 
seized m the town of Muttra, who, on examination, 
confessed that ho had been employed for a considor- 
nblo time in carrying on communications botweou 
Holkar on tho one hand, and, on tho other soveral 
chiofe and romindare, including the Riyoh of Bhurt- 
porc Colonel Monson also forwarded from Tonk 
Rampooro some intorcopted letters, addressed to 
Holkar by tho Rajah of Bhnrtpore, his oldest son, 
his confidential sorvunts, and Nonmgin LalJ, which 
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fully corroborated the testimony of the last-named chap xx 
] ier=on 

These disco^c^cs, hoBcvcr, yere not deemed suf- 
ficient to Bairant an immediate dissolution of the 
relations of amity 'which apparently subsisted be- 
tween the British goveniment and the llajah of 
Bhiiitpore, and -which the former -was desirous of 
preserving. Gencial Lahe -si as instructed to re- 
monstrate, and to call upon the Rajah to adhere to 
his engagements. But of this result being produced 
by the rcprcseiitntions of the commander-in-chief 
there appealed little hope It was generally be- 
lie\ed that Ilolkai had been encouraged to advance 
to the fluinna principally by the piomises of the 
Rajah of Bhuitpoie ; it -was supposed that the Rajah 
had assisted him w’lth money — ^it ■was ceitam that 
he had supplied Holkar’s anny with proMsions, had 
protected his baggage and bazaars, and, thiough the 
means of an agent dispatched to the Biitisli camp 
foi the ostensible purpose of confeiring with the 
commandei-in-chief respecting the junction of the 
allied forces, had endeavoured to excite disaffec- 
tion within the British possessions, and to pre- 
vail on the zeniindais m the Doab to intercept the 
supplies forw^arding to the English ainiy At the 
battle of Deeg all reserve w^as tin own aside; the 
Rajah’s cavalry openly joined that of Holkar, and 
the English were fired upon fiom the walls of Beeg, 
which belonged to the Rajah and was gariisoned 
by Ins troops It could be no longer a question 
whether the Rajah was to be tieated as a fiiend or 
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CHAP ixi on enemy and it ■was resolved to lay siege to Deeg 
as soon as a battering tram could be procured from 
Agrru 

Deeg was defended by a strong mud -wall, "rntb 
bastions, and a deep ditch passing entirely round, 
exceptmg at an angle where stood a high rocky 
mount, almost a fortress m itself, havmg an area of 
about fifty yards square, and presentmg four com- 
manding bastions at the four cardinal pomts. About 
a mile frum this place, and nearly m the centre of 
the town was the citadel, strongly built, m good 
preservation, and well stored with guns The ram 
parts were high and thick, ftmiiBhed with bastions, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch faced with masonry 
Massive gateways and towers of considerable height 
defended the near and distant approaohee.* 
iuD isw On the 18th of December, the battenng train 
havmg arrived, General Lake took up tho position 
before Deeg which he meant to occupy durmg tho 
siege. It bemg previously occupied by the enemy, 
it was necessary to dislodge them , but this service 
was performed without diflBcnlty, and without tho 
occurrence of any event callmg for notice. At 
night the pioneers broke ground, and on the oven 
ing of tho 10th of December a breaching battery 
was completed within eoven hundred and fifty yards 
of a high outwork at the angle of tho town intended 
to bo attacked On tho next rooming its fire opened 
from BIX eighteen pounders, four twolve-poundcrs, 
and four mortars , but the ofibet bemg very small, 
• Tilt* ile#cnptian of Dccg l> giren by Major Thom. 
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n batten* of tbico oip:htcon-poun(lcis A\as erected chap xx. 
durinir tbe nigbi of tbe 2001 to the left of the be- a D~l8oi 
^lesrinp^ arnn, and neaici to tbe cncni)’s than 

tliat plc^io\l«:l^ elected By these means a prac- 
ticable bicacli A\as eflcctcd by the 23id, and tbe 
coniinaiider-iii-cbief dctcnnined to stonn on that 
night. The foice to whom Ibis scivice ^^as as- 
signed was divided into tlnee coluinns Tlie cen- 
tre colmnn, led by Colonel Maciae, nlio had the 
eominand of the nhole, composed the storming 
pait}. The other columns, commanded lespec- 
tnel\ b) Captain Kell}’ and Majoi l^atcliflb, wcie 
to make tno scpanitc attacks to the iiglit and 
left of the piincipal point The diflcicnt paities 
mo^ed 60 as to icacli the places selected foi attack 
soon aftei t^elvo, and all succeeded. Thestoinnng 
paity passed tliiongli a galling iirc of cannon and 
mnsketiy to the breach, and soon gamed possession 
of the norks The tMo lemaming columns, diverg- 
ing ontn'ards attacked the enemy under the "ivalls, 

■\vheie they had erected some batteiies ^Ylllch those 
of the English had been unable to touch; these 
Mere earned at the point of tbe bayonet. The Bri- 
tish 'vveic noM" in possession of the toMm and of the 
batteries Math out it Piepaiations M^ere made for 
assailing the inner fort, but on the night of the 24th 
it was evacuated. A bundled guns nme captmed 
at Deeg, with a consideiable quantity of ammum- 
tion and military stores. The year 1804 thus closed 
m Hindostan ^vlth a signal triumph to the British 


cause. 
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CHAP XX. Before puremng fbrther its history in that quarter, 

it mil be proper to advert to the operations earned 
on against Holkar m the south In June, General 
Wellesley, being about to proceed to Bengal on 
pubhc service, resigned the political and military 
powers which he exercised in the Deccan , but before 
mthdrawing from the scene where he had won so 
much renown, he suggested to the residents at Poona 
and Hyderabad a plan of operations to be earned on 
against Chandore, and the other provmces of HoTknr 
and hifl partisans m the Deccan, at the proper sea- 
son. The troops for tb^w service were to consist of 
detachments from the subadiary forces serving mth 
the Peishwa and the Nisam, with the contingents to 
be furnished respectively by those two powers. A 
battering tram had been prepared at Poona, which 
as soon as the weather should permit, was to bo 
sent to Aurangabad, whitber Lieutenant Colonel 
Hahburton, who commanded the portion of tho 
Hyderabad subsidiary force destined for this service, 
was to proceed with his troops os soon os he was 
advised of tho movement of the train On its bc- 
commg Vnown at Poona that Colonel Hallbnrton 
had commenced his march, Colonel Wallace was to 
move mth the detachment from the Peishwa s sub- 
sidiary force, and the whole were to jom m tho 
neighbourhood of Aurangabad. In conformity mth 
his usual prudential habits, General Wellesley made 
admirable arrangements for securing supphes of 
money and provisions for tho use of tho detach- 
ments Tiio exhausted state of the countr} througii 
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Bliicli Colonel llalibuitoii Imd to innvch, icndcrcd it chap xx 
neeo‘:‘:m} (luit Inige ooino}^^ of grain should bo ad- 
vanced to bnn fioin llvdciabad: and it being nn- 
deistood that on tbeii icccipt that ofiiccr v\ould nn- 
niediately commence bis marclu Colonel Wallace 
moNcd fiom I'oona, cio'^scd tbe Godaveiy about tlic 
middle of Seplcnibei, and at tbe end of that inontli a d isoi 
v\as ,]oined by Colonel Ilalibiiiton ; tbe advance of 
both having been gicatly impeded by tbe weather. 

Early in October the Pcisbv\a’s contingent ariivod. 

On the Stb of that month, Colonel Wallace detached 
a pai ty to take posses'^ion of a small fort belonging to 
Holkai, called Lasselgong, situated about tvvelv^e 
miles fiom Chandorc They succeeded in occupying 
the pettah, but the attempt to stoim the fort failed. 

The strength of the detachment was increased, and 
on a second attempt the foit was earned, though not 
without a loss which, with reference to the object, 
must be consideied seveie 

The town of Chandoie was occupied by Colonel 
Wallace without opposition. Pieparations weie 
made for attacking the fort, and a battery was 
nearly leady to open, when an offei was made to 
suiTeudei on terms which Colonel Wallace accepted 
The conditions were, the safety of piivate piopeity 
and pel mission to the garrison to depai-t wheiever 
they pleased A number of small forts }delded 
within a few days after the surrender of Chandoie, 
and Colonel Wallace, marching from that place on 
the 17th of October, amved befoie Galna on the 
21st, and immediately took possession of the pettah 
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CHAP XX Battenes ■were formed for the reduction of the fort, 
and after their fire had effected two practicable 
breachee, the gamson earrendered on the same con- 
ditions which had been granted at Chandore The 
command of these forts deprived Holkar of all his 
possessions to the southward of the Taptee , and 
after makmg the necessary arrangements for their 
defence and administration. Colonel Wallace pro- 
ceeded to take up a position at Boren ai re, from 
which he might be able to move in any direction 
where the assistance of his detachment might be 
required • 

• Coload WalUce waa ■peaaDy recommended to thit iemce 
by General Welleiley wboeojodgmentmaelectmg fitting penona 
to work oct hu profotmdly organued plana u not len itnkmg 
than tlie wudom by which those plans are chanotenzed. The 
fioDownig anecdote of Colonel Wallace i» related by Cokmel Got 
wood, tia editor of the Wellington Despatchea A character 
iftio trait of nil* officer la recollected by those who served with 
the army in the Deccan At the nege of Gawilghnr be had been 
charged widx the czeenbon of cer t ain detaHi necessary to the 
captnre of that place. A heary gnn bad been directed to be con 
reyed by night to an important pomt, and ita trenspoi ta faon over 
the most rogged mormtaina so long baffied all endeavoins 
that the artnJery officer m dcijieir reported the accomplish 
roent of it to be impoaalhle. IwipostibU Strf exclaimed 
Colonel Wallace who bad all his life maintmned the most rigid 
adherence to obedience — IwtpouibU / Let ws tee He then 
colled for a light pulled the instnmtions from his pocket, and, 
having read them said, OA, no * not impottible the order it 
petiike The result eruced the efficacy of the order and 
also afibrded another proof that imphot obedience when occom 
panied by devoted real will in g e ner a l OT cr come every difficulty 
The expression attributed to Napoleon on a similar occasion was 
more poetical. Monsieur/ /aire rimpossible eett Frospefi ' 
Tills WTis more chivalrous and no doubt porticulariy gating 
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Tlio athancc of Colonel I^Inrray, Avitli the foicc chap xx 
undei Ins coinnimul, to^aids Oujein — his subsequent 
ictioat and resinned advance — ^liave alieady been 
noticed in naiialing (he retieat of Colonel Monson 
Colonel ]\rui 1 ay ai lived at Oujein AMthout encounter- 
ing any opposition, and took possc'^'^ion of the a\ hole 
of ITolkar’s tcnitorics in that quaitci, including 
the chieftain’s capital, Indoic. On the 18th of ad isoi 
October he adianccd fiom Oujein, and on the llth 
of 'NoACinbci ariivcd at ]\Iundascre, having occupied 
the peigunnahs of Buriouda and Journ, through 
uliicli he had directed his inaich; aftcruaids 
adAancing fioin I\Iundascie, he took possession of 
A'aiious forts of greater or less inipoidance, and by 
these operations completed the conquest of the 
Aiholc of Holkar’s possessions west of the Chumbul. 
Continuing to advance, he aimed at the Molamdia 
]iass on the 30th of November, and at Shahabad, 
about forty miles west of Narwar, on the 25th of 
December, where he lesigncd his command to Major 
General Jones, who had arrived fiom Bombay to 
assume it. 

In Cuttack some annoyances, created by the 
Ra]ah of Khoordah and the zemindar of Kunka, 
weie suppiessed by a foice under Colonel Harcoiirt. 

After some mmor successes the pettah and foit of 
Khooidah Avere carried Avith gieat gallantly, by a 
detachment under Major Fletcher of the Madras 

when addressed to a Frenchman , hut the expression of Colonel 
Wallace had its source in the lugher and more sober military 
feehng of duty, that what is otibered must be executeb 
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CHAP XI- European regiment Tlio Kimkn chief alarmed by 
the rapid annihilation of the power of the Rajah of 
Khoordah, read m his fat© the necessity of prompt 
submission to the British authority 

The proceedings of General Lahe subsequently to 
the fell of Deeg now call for notice. A few days 
after that event he broke up his camp with the 
highest anticipations of future success, and marched 
to Muttra, where he was jomed by Mtyor General 
Dowdswell, with the 76th regiment and a supply of 
A D 1S05 stores On the lat of January, 1806 the army thus 
reinforced moved towards the capital of the Riyah 
of Bhurtpore, which was to be the next object of 
attack on the 2nd it took np its position before 
the place, and on the Srd preparations for the siege 
wore commenced. A grove, or garden, considerably 
in advance of the camp was occupied On the 6th 
a breachmg battery for ax eighteen poundera was 
commenced, on the 7th it opened its fire An- 
other battery of four oight-mch and four fivo-and- 
a half mch mortars being completed by noon on that 
day commenced throwing sbolls into tho town. 
Cannonadmg on both sides continued with little m 
terruption till the aflemoon of the 0th, when tho 
breach in the wall being reported practicable, it was 
resolved on that evening to attempt to storm 

About seven o clock the party destined for tho 
duty moved m three columns. Lieutenant Colonel 
Ryan, with one hundred and fifty of tho Company’s 
Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to 
attempt a gateway to the left of the pnnci]ial battery 
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]\lnjoi na\\kcs. Bitli tBo coiiipaiiics of the 75tli chap xx 
roginicnl. and nnollici katlalion of scpo}*;, -was to 
can} tlic athaiiccd guns of the enemy on tlie light 
of the hattcry. l^oth columns ^^clc to cndcaYom 
to make tlien nay into the town with the fiigiti\os; 
but if that were impracticable, thcyweie to tuiii 
and support the ccntic column in endeavoming to 
get m at the bieach That column commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel i\raitland consisted of the flank 
companies of the King’s 22nd, 75th, and 70th regi- 
ments, and those of the Comjiany’s Em o]>can i cgiment, 
amounting in the wliole to about ^i^e bundled men, 
w ith a battalion of «:epo} s. Colonel ^Maitland’s orders 
w ci e to take the encni} by sui pi ise, but in this he alto- 
gcthei failed Tlie ground being broken by sw amps 
and pools, the oi dcllyad^ ance of the party w’as greatly 
checked ; many lost then wa}^ and men belonging to 
one column followed another. It is icpresented 
that, to a'soid the fire from the rampaits, Colonel 
IVIaitland led his men so much to the left as to 
encroach upon Colonel llyan’s line of march, and 
that some altercation took place betw^een these two 
officers as to the relative situation of the breach 
and trenches ; that Colonel Maitland, then marching 
to the right, found himself at the entrance of the 
trenches, when he resolved to direct the head of his 
column once more to the left, and in that manner 
to proceed across the plain towards the bieach 
Long before this period all was confusion. The 
enemy received the stormmg-party with a heavy 
fire of musketry and of giape from three guns in 
VOL III. 2 H 
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CHAP XX. the flank of a circular bastion next to the breach 
nevertheless, some of the men, headed hj their 
officers, succeeded m gettmg across the ditch, the 
■water m which "was breast-high, and a few ascended 
the breach to -within a short distance of the top , 
but their number "was too small to admit of their 
attempting to storm the enemy s guns. In the mean 
time Miyor Hawkes, -with the right column, had 
succeeded in dn-vmg the enemy from their advanced 
guns, and, after spikmg them ■was on his return to 
support the centre, while Colonel Ryan, with the 
left, had compelled the enemy to qmt their post m 
that direction, bnt -was prevented by the interven- 
tion of a deep drain from pursuing his success. Co- 
lonel Maitland, whatever might have been his errors 
or misfortunes, nobly supported the character of the 
British soldier, and never relaxed in his exertions to 
hrmg hia men forward till he fell mortally ■wounded 
Tho greater port of tho troops either stopped or 
wont back to tho battery as soon as they got to tho 
water Tho few devoted mon who had ascended 
the broach, being unsupported, were compelled to 
retire and this ill judged and unfortunate attempt 
against Bhurtporo ended m exposing the Bntish 
arms to the contempt of the enemy Tho loss of 
tho English was hea-vy, and among the killed and 
wounded -was on unusual proportion of officers 
On tho day succeeding this disastrous failure 
tho enemy began to repair tho breach through which 
tho English had hoped to pass to conquest. Tlio 
next effort against tho place it -was resolved should 
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be directed toMaids apaifc of the wall a little to the chap xx 
right of the foinier point of attack. Batteiies weie 
accoidingly elected, and tAvo tMenty-four-poundeis, 
ten cightcen-poiindeis, seAcn tAVclvc-jionndeis, and 
eight inoitnis, opened a destructive fire on the ICtli 
of Janiiaiy. Pait of the rampart of the curtain a.d. i805 
A\as heaten doAni, hut the next morning the hi each 
Avas found stockaded; the firing being continued, 
the piles gaAe Aiay, and a hole Avas made com- 
pletely thiough the aa’oiIc; hut on the ISth the 
breach AAas again stockaded. On that day the Bii- 
tish army Avas leinfoiced by the anival of Major- 
General Smith AAitli three battalions of sejioys and 
some conAalescent Europeans, Aiuth a fcAv field- 
pieces The batteiies continued their fire until the 
21st, Avhen a hieacli, lepoited piacticahle, had been 
made ; and the enemy, fearful that their guns should 
he dismounted, AvithdieAA'' them behind the parapets, 
thus keeping them in reseiwe to he employed against 
those aaEo might he engaged in a future attempt to 
storm. On the preceding night the English had 
been compelled to lemove from the batteries the 
tAVO tAventy-four-pounders, in consequence of the 
Avhole of the shot being expended, and to supply 
the deficiency by tAvo four-and-a-half-inch hoAvitzers. 

To add to the difficulties of the besiegers. Ameer 
Khan had been invited by the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
to march to his assistance, and the invitation, being 
accompamed by several lacs of mpees, had been 
accepted 

Before making a second attempt to cross the 

2h2 
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CHAP XX. ditch it was deemed advisable to gain some know- 
ledge of its breadth and depth at the place where a 
passage was to be sought. The duty of making the 
requisite observation was committed to a havildar 
and two privates of the native cavalry, who reported 
that the ditch was not Tery broad, nor did it appear 
very deep, and that tbe breach was easy of ascent. 
Upon this vagne statement, the result of an inspection 
made under oircuinstancee which almost precluded 
the poasibihty of any approach to accuracy * it was re- 
solved once more to nsk an attempt to storm Noon, 
A D 1805 on the 2lBt of January, was the time fixed on for 
the assault The troops by whom it was to be modo 

• Major Thom a^>pearB to hare Tww«d with much iati*fiwbon 
dot attaapt to gam some ssperfeet knowledge of the dltdi 
Hm followiiig la hii acooont of it It waa reqmnte to hare 
that part of the diteh opposite the breaeh uupected which den 
g grous »emce waa ondgrteken and camed mto b 7 three of 
our troopera a harildar end two pnvu tes belonging to the third 
regnnent of natne caralrf These enterprising men baTmg dis 
gtused themaelTes m the dress of the co un try *flTTiPd cmt on their 
horaes, abont three o dodc in the aftemoco. from the noghbottr 
hood of our tieachei end were mstanUy panned as d esert e ra by 
t. party cf eepoye firing blank cartndgee after than. On then 
amnil at the bnnk of the ditch the two troo p en horses fdl and 
while the men were extricating themaelrea the harildar called to 
tbe people on the walls and entreated to be shewn tho way into 
tbe aty that they might escape from the handrat fcringheea, a 
reproechfol term in India for Europeans This had ita effect 
and the enemy withoat soipecting the stratagem readily pointed 
oat the way to one of the gates which happening to be in tho very 
direction reqaired. the harildBr aa soon aa his men were moantod 
rode dong the dde of the ditch till baring passed tho breach 
and made the necessary obserratians tho whole galloped back 
again foil speed towards onr trenches ” — NairatiTe pp 421 422 
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Mclc broiiglit into tlic trendies before dnyligbt, and chap xx. 
tbe interval Mas to bo einjiloyed in destioying tbe 
impediments Mitli Mdiidi the enemy, in tbe coinse of 
tbe nigbt, might bavc encumbered tbe breacb. Tins, 
boMc^er, occupied a period somewhat longer than 
bad been anticijiatcd At bieak of day the breach 
Avas perceived to be again stockaded, and it Avas 
not until tbiee o’clock in tbe afteinoon that it 
Avas eleaicd. The tioojis then niOA^ed out of tbe 
tiencbes, and adA'anced toAAards tbe ditch Here it 
Avas for the fii'st time discoA’Cied that, by damming 
up tbe Avater at ccitain points, a sheet of gieat 
depth and breadth bad been accumulated in fiont 
of tlic breacb. A poi table bridge liad been con- 
structed for the purpose of ciossing tbe ditch, but it 
Ai as too short to be of any use ; a scaling-ladder Avas 
brought to lengthen it, but this got entangled vdtb 
tbe bridge, and, instead of connecting it Avitli tbe 
escarp, fell oAei on one side, caiiying AVitli it tbe 
budge, fiom Avbicb it could not be disengaged. No 
systematic attempt Avas tberefoie made to pass tbe 
storming paity over tbe ditch; but Lieutenant 
]\IoiTis, of tbe Company’s European icgiment, and 
seveinl men, gallantly SAi^am acioss and ascended 
tbe bleach Lieutenant Moiiis got on tbe lampait, 
and there leceived a severe Avound in tbe leg; in 
SAvimming back, Avben tbe attempt to stoim bad 
been abandoned, be Avas again Ai^ounded in tbe neck 
Tbe retreat commenced in gieat confusion; but 
another column of tbe Biitisb force making its ap- 
peaiance fiom a jungle, loimd Avbicb it bad been 
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CHAP XX moving •with a view to an attack upon a different 
pomt, the retinng party thereupon rallied The 
meditated attack of the advancing column, ho'wever, 
being found impraobcsble, the whole fell back, 
leavmg to the enemy the bridge and Bcaling 
ladders, and, which "was iar worse, a large number 
of wounded Throughout the advance of the British 
force, dunng the delay at the bndge (which occupied 
at least half an hour) and on the retreat, the 
enemy kept up a destructive fire of grape, round- 
shot, and musketry The effect was attested by a 
melancholy return of eighteen officers and five hun- 
dred men killed and woxmded During the attack 
the Bntish cavalry were engaged in keeping off 
Holkar and Ameer Khan, a task readily effected by 
the gallopper guna, Abont fifty of the enemy were 
killed 

On the day after these unfortunate attempts a 
detachment under Captain Welsh -was dispatched 
to bring in a convoy of provisions on its -way from 
Muttra. On returning with its charge it "was at- 
tacked by Ameer Khnn with a vast body of his pre- 
datory horse Captain Welsh took possession of a 
village on a lofty site, and succeeded in keeping off 
tho assailants till tho amvol of a party of cavalry 
under Colonel Need, who had been dispntobeil on 
tho sound of tho firing being hoard at the British 
camp Tho Bntish sepoys, on percoivmg tho ad- 
vance of tho roinforcomont, raised a loud shout of 
exultation, and rushing to tho enemy s guns, earned 
thorn at tho point of tho bn} onot just at tlio moment 
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Bhcn the cavalry arrived: the latter dashing in, chap xx 
comjileted the victory. The commander-in-chief, 
nith the lemainder of liis mounted force, followed 
Captain Need, hut found that nothing was left for 
them to perfonn. Four guns and nearly forty stand 
of colours, with Ameer Khan’s palanqiun, fell into 
the hands of the victois ; hut, on the other hand, 
they lost a great poition of the convoy which they 
were escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
in want Their necessity was supplied hy dispatch- 
ing Colonel Don vith a detachment to bring an 
immense convoy from Agra, an object which was 
successfully effected ; the attempts of the enemy 
to intercept this supply being rendered vain by the 
judicious arrangements made for its safety. Soon 
after this, Ameer Khan, becoming dissatisfied with 
his associates, Holkar and the Rajah of Bhmtpoie, 
depaited into Rohilcund, followed by a Biitish de- 
tachment under General Smith, which, after pur- 
suing him for several hundred miles and compelling 
him to repass the Ganges, returned to the British 
camp befoie Bhurtpore. During their absence the 
position of the camp had been shifted, a measure 
absolutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
and which moreover was called for by a change of 
purpose as to the future point of attack The aimy 
had also been strengthened by the arrival of the 
division under General Jones, ongmally commanded 
by Colonel Murray, and further attempts had been 
made for the i eduction of Bhurtpoie Batteiies 
had been elected and bi ought into opeiation on a 
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CHAP XX. new point, and the Btat© of the breach was deemed 
to warrant a third attempt to Btonn. The 20th 
Febmaiy Tras appomted for the purpoee, and the 
gtorming party waa ordered to the trenches at an 
early hour, to be in readinees for attack, as soon as 
the battenea shonld h&ye beaten down the defences 
and stockades which might have been raised m 
the night At break of day the enemy made a 
sally on the British trenches, and for a time appear 
to have retained a decided advantage They were 
at length driven back, bnt the conflict seems 
to have lasted for several boms, and the English 
troops, fdtigaed hy their exertions, and dlspinted 
by the long resistance opposed to them, cannot be 
beheved to have been m the best condition for the 
duty of assanltiDg a strong fortress from which they 
had been twice repnlsed 

A oolomn under Colonel Bon, composed partly 
of Eoropeans and partly of sepoys, was to advance 
to storm, a second column, similarly composed, 
under Captain Grant, was to carry the enemy s 
trenches and guns outfflde the town, and a third, 
composed m like manner of European and native 
troops, under Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, was to 
attack a gate callod Beem Nunum gate, which was 
reported to be easily accessible Captain Grant, 
with the second column, earned the intrenohments 
and battonos against which his efforts were directed, 
and pursumg the fugitives to the walls of the town, 
nearly succeeded m obtaining entrance, the onomy 
not being able to closo the gate till tho head of the 
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column was close upon it. Eleven gims were taken, chap xx. 
all of whicli wcie safely brought into camp. The 
third column was less fortunate. Having lost its 
scaling-ladders, and one of its guns being dis- 
mounted by a shot from the town, the attempt on 
the gate was deemed impracticable, and the column 
retired. 

The movement of Captain Grant’s column was to 
be the signal for the advance of that of Colonel Don 
to stoim. The Euiopeans forming the head of the 
column were accordingly ordered to advance, and the 
native infantry to follow. Fifty men carrying fascines 
weic to precede, the former, who, after throwing the 
fascines into the ditch, were to wheel outwaids and 
keep up a fire of musketiy on the breach while the 
rest of the party advanced to the assault But a 
hesitation occurred : the assailants were exposed to 
an enfilading fire — an appiehension prevailed that 
the enemy duiing their occupation of the extremity 
of the trench had estabhshed a mine — the effect 
of these discouraging circumstances was aided by 
the sight of the wounded in the conflict of the 
mormng lying around, and the groans drawn 
forth by their suffenngs; and Colonel Don stiove 
in vain to counteract the impressions thus cieated. 

The Europeans in front would not move. A 
better spirit was manifested by the remains of 
the flankers of the King’s 22nd regiment and by the 
12th native infantry. These followed their gal- 
lant commandei, and two six-pounders were run 
out upon the plain to keep up a fire on the walls 
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CHAP XX, and battenes wlule the troops attempted an 
assault. The ditch was impassable at the breach 
from the depth of the irater The stormmg party, 
therefore, proceeded to another part, where the 
Trnter was shallow, and where a rn^^ied bastion 
seemed to offer the means of climbing Havmg 
passed the ditch, several succeeded m sorambhng 
up, and the colours of the 12th regiment of 
native mfantry were planted on the top of the 
bastion but the ascent was bo difficult, that suf- 
ficient numbers could not be got up to support 
each other and render effectual the advantage that 
had been gamed Those who reached the sum- 
mit, Email as was their number, were ready to 
pereist in the endeavour to maintain it at any 
hazard , but Colonel Don, aware of the hopelefis- 
neas of their exertions, recalled the whole parly 
Soon after the assault the enemy sprang several 
mines In the breach and counterscarp but there 
bemg no assailants near these pomts, the explosions 
were hormleas, except to those by whom they wore 
caused, m adding to the damage which the English 
battenes had inflicted on the works. The loss of 
the Bntish army on this disastrous day amounted to 
eight hundred and mnty four killed and wounded 
On tho morrow the commander m-chiof appeared 
on parade, and addressed m nppropnate terms tho 
troops wh(He unhappy defection on tho preceding day 
had brought dishonour on the servico to which they 
belonged Tho oficct was, that on those who chose 
to volunteer for another assault being required to 
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step out, the A\liolc ausu creel to the call. The as- chap xx. 
saiilt, it M'as (letcrmniccl, should take place on that 
day, and about four o’clock the troops moved to the 
attack. The party uas commanded by Colonel 
Llonson It advanced with pci feet regularity to the 
bastion on which the colours of the 12th native 
infantry had on the previous day been planted. A 
■\ ast gap had been made in the lower part of it, which 
afforded shelter to those uho could avail themselves 
of its protection, but, as befoie, there were no means 
of getting the men from this point to the summit m 
Sufficient numbeis All that could be done, however, 
was resorted to, and enough was achieved to redeem 
the honour of those who, on the previous day, had 
shiunk from the dangers mIiicIi are but the ordinary 
incidents of a soldier’s life Seveial of the soldiem 
drove their bayonets into the wall, so as to foim a 
series of steps by which they hoped to leach the top, 
but in the attempt to ascend they were knocked 
down by logs of wood, shot, and vaiious missiles 
from above Otheis attempted to effect their object 
by means of the shot-holes caused by the English 
fire, but they generally failed, and the fall of one 
man bi ought down those beneath him. All this time, 
the enemy fr’om the next bastion kept up a sweep- 
ing and destructive fire ; but amongst all these 
dangers and difficulties, Lieutenant Templeton, a 
gallant young officer who had volunteered to lead 
the foilom-hope, succeeded m again plantmg the 
Biitish colom’s near the summit of the bastion As 
soon as he had perfoimed this act he fell dead. 
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CHAP XX. Mijor Menzies, a volunteer, and tude-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief whose animating language and 
heroic beanng are represented to have inspired with 
renewed energy all who were enabled to hear the 
one and observe the other, met the same fete, after 
having actually gamed the summit. At every pomt 
where on opening seemed to present itself an at- 
tempt to render it available was made On the part 
of the enemy, an mceasant fire of grape was kept 
up and from the w^ls were poured showers of do- 
stmctive missiles — ponderous pieces of timber, flam- 
mg pocks of cotton steeped m oil, followed by pots 
filled with gunpowder and other combustihlee, which 
exploded with fearful efieoh Thus raged the con- 
flict for a space of two hours, when Colonel Monson 
finding it hopeless, ordered a return to the trenches. 
Such was the result of the fourth attempt to carry 
Bhurtpore by assault. It was attended with a loss 
of nearly a thousand m killed and wounded 

In the vanous attempts against Bhurtpore the 
English had lost about three thousand men, and 
they were not now m a condition to renew hostile 
A D 1005 oporatioES, On the night of the 22nd of February 
the ordnance was withdrawn from the battenes and 
tbo troops from the trenches. The battormg train 
With the army was declared unfit for sorvico , not one 
eighteen pounder shot remamod for use , voiy littlo 
powdor was left, and few other stores Provisions 
also woro scarce. On the 28rd tho enemy burned the 
Bntlsb battoncs, and on tho 24th tho British army 
changed ground — on operation m which they woro 
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consi(lcifil)ly liarasscci hy Holkar’s cavalry. Its chap xx. 
iicA\ position vas about six miles north-east of 
Bhnrtporc, and covcicd the load leading to the 
dejiots at Agra, l\Inttra, and Deeg. 

]\rnch argument has been expended on the causes 
of the failure of the British aims before Bhuitpore; 
but the inquiiy does not appear very difficult or 
peijilexing. Many eiTors might be committed m 
the conduct of the siege, but the failure ivas un- 
doubtedly attributable to the want of sufficient 
strength. General Lake, confident in the biaveiy 
of his tioops, appeals to have consideied that it was 
sufficient to effect anything. The stiength of his 
aitilleiy, considered with reference to the duty which 
it had to peiform, was contemptible, and the insuffi- 
cient number of men may be inferred fiom the in- 
cessant and harassing laboui's which they were called 
on to sustain, as recoided in the following extiact 
from a journal of the siege : — “ The cavaliy brigades 
and hoise aitillery troop, detached eveiy thiid day 
on foraging parties, were often out of camp fiom 
daybieak till dark, and always called foi on occa- 
sions of convoy and escort duty. They endured 
gieat fatigue in the long puisuit of Ameer Khan 
and in the several attacks upon Holkar, besides 
doing much duty in protecting the camp The 
infantry had to carry on the principal duties of 
the camp and trenches. With scarcely a relief 
fi’om some daily duty, they had a share in all forag- 
ing parties and convoy escorts, and exclusively bore 
the bmut of the several assaults. The artilleiy 
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CHAP IX. and pioneers remained, day after day and night 
after night, constantly on duty While the other 
branches of the army had some occasional rehef, and 
the infan try m the trenches T?ere reheved daily, the 
artillery and pioneers, fiem the extreme lowness of 
thoir number both in oflScers and men, were harassed 
far beyond their strength, and had a prodigious share 
of exposure and fatigue. The details of the Bhurt- 
pore siege,” the wnter adds, “ will, it is hoped, ovmce 
that deficiency of siege materials is as contrary to 
economy as it is fetal to hnmamty, and serve to 
mcnlcate Colonel Jones s Tnaxim, that ‘ no pohcy at 
a siege can be worse than beginning opemtions with 
a small quantity of materials, and mabng the attack 
keep pace with the supply In India, where success 
IS the criterion of soperionty, and where the tran- 
quillity of our empire depends solely upon the hig^ 
opinion of our military prowess entertamed by the 
natives, our safety may bo considored mtimntely 
connected with the result of every siege No moans, 
therefore, should be neglected, no efforts spared, 
to ensure success in sneih operataonB,**'j‘ 

Both parties had now become weary of the war 

• SiegM m Spun. 

*1 Ttie cfficul tccoonts of tii« siege of Bhortpore are so ex 
tremcly meagre that it hos been fonnd necessary to retort to othen 
m order to pres en t the reader with any approach to that folnesa of 
detail which so important a inbject demands Reconrte has 
therefore been had to the Narratire of Major ITioni to the appen 
dix to a namtiTe of the cnbaeqnent aiege of Bho rtp ore pnbhsbed 
by Captain Creighton and m some instances to a series of papers 
pnhhshed in the East lodia United Sonee Jooniah under the 
title of MUItaiy Antohxc^raphy 
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The ill“9uccc‘^s of the Britisli commander against 
Bhnitpoie had diminished the confidence "with which 
he Iind iindci taken the siege, while it had for a time 
anmliilatcd his means of piii-siiing it; and though 
the Bajah had reason to rejoice in the good foitune 
Mhich had attended his efforts for the defence of his 
capital, he was not without some apprehension for 
the future ; moic particularly as it became evident 
that Holkar could not hope to maintain war suc- 
cessfully against the English, and, single-handed, the 
Bajah of Bhurtpore could not but feel his own cause 
to be desperate. The Rajah had been led to join 
Holkar by the reverses which befel the English ; 
the dark prospects of Holkar now separated the 
Rajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of ad- 
heiing to the side which success seemed most dis- 
posed to favour, the Rajah condescended to make 
the first overtm’e to the English for peace On the 
10th of March vakeels from him were received into 
the English camp, and negotiations immediately 
commenced. While these were m progress, the 
Biitish cavalry marched out to beat up the quarters 
of Holkar. But Holkar had received mformation 
of their appioach, and, not liking the visitation, was 
prepared for flight — an operation which he per- 
formed with his usual celenty and success He re- 
tired to a considerable distance south-west of Bhurt- 
pore, where he thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstanding, he was surprised by the British 
cavalry at daybreak on the 3rd of April About a 
thousand of his follower’s fell on this occasion , but 
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CHAP XX. and pioneers remamed, day after day and night 
after night, constantly on duty While the other 
branches of the army had some occasional rehef, and 
the infantry in the trenches Trere reheved daily, the 
artillery and pioneers, from the extreme lomiess of 
their mnnber both m officers and men, ■were harassed 
far beyond their strength, and had a prodigious share 
of exposure and fatigue The details of the Bhurt- 
pore siege,” the ■writer adds, “ will, it is hoped, OYmce 
that deficiency of siege materials is as contrary to 
economy as it is fatal to humamty, and serve to 
mculcate Colonel Jones s maxim, that ‘ no pohcy at 
a siege can be worse than beginning operations ■with 
a small quantity of materials, and making the attack 
keep pace with the supply ** In India, where success 
IS the criterion of supenonty and where the tran- 
qmlhty of our empire depends solely upon the high 
opinion of our military pro^weas entertamed hy the 
natives, our safety may be considered mtimately 
connected ■with the result of every siege. No means, 
therefore, should be neglected, no efforts spared, 
to ensure success in such operations,”f 

Both parties had now become weary of the war 

* Sieges m Speln. 

y llie officisl aocotmti of the tiege of Bhurtpore ore ao ox 
tremelj meagre, that it has been focDdnece Mar y to resort to others, 
m order to presest the reader with aiw approach to that folnets of 
detail winch so important a subject demands. Recouise has 
therefore been bad to the NanatiTe of Major Tliani to the appen 
dix to a nai ' i 'stiTe of the Bubseqaent mege of Bh u rt p ore puhbthed 
bj Captain Creightoii, and m some instances to a series of papers 
puhQahed in the East India United S em c e Journal, nnder the 

title of MQitaiy Antobiography 
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The ill-succeps of the Biitish conimander against chap xx 
Bluirtporc had diminished the confidence with which 
he had nndci taken the siege, while it had for a time 
annihilated his means of pursuing it; and though 
the Rajah had reason to rejoice in the good fortune 
which had attended his efforts for the defence of his 
capital, he was not u ithout some apprehension for 
the future ; more particularly as it became e^ddent 
that Holkar could not hope to maintain war suc- 
cessfully against the English, and, single-handed, the 
Rajah of Bhurtporo could not but feel his o^vn cause 
to be desperate. The Rajah had been led to join 
Holkar by the reverses which befel the English ; 
the dark prospects of Holkar now separated the 
Rajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of ad- 
heiing to the side which success seemed most dis- 
posed to favour, the Rajah condescended to make 
the fiist overtm'e to the English for peace. On the 
lOtli of March vakeels from him were received into a, d. isos 
the Enghsh camp, and negotiations immediately 
commenced. While these were in progress, the 
British cavalry marched out to beat up the quarters 
of Holkar. But Holkar had received information 
of their approach, and, not liking the visitation, was 
prepared for flight — an operation which he per- 
formed with his usual celerity and success. He re- 
tired to a considerable distance south-west of Bhurt- 
pore, where he thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstandmg, he was surprised by the Bntish 
cavalry at daybreak on the 3rd of April About a 
thousand of his followers fell on this occasion ; but 
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CHAP XX. the Yiotory failed of completeness from tho same cause 
trlucli had so often produced mmilar results The 
chief and his troops contended for pnonty m flight, 
and all that "was left to the English "wns to pursue 
ns fast and as fer as the speed and strength of their 
horsee would allow 

Bappoogee Somdia, whose name will be recol- 
lected in connecbon with the unhappy retreat of 
Ck)lonel Monson, had now openly jomed the enemy, 
and his cavalry were stationed near DoUpore to 
support the remains of Holkars miantry, com- 
manded by Hemaut Smgh To dislodge this force, 
a detachment, composed of sixteen companies of 
newly raised sepoys, a battohon of regular infantry 
and a party of irregnlar horse, was dispatched from 
Agra under the command of Captain Royle.* He 
A-U marched from Agra on the 20th of March , on the 
81st he fell m with the cavalry of Bappoogee Scm- 
dia and totally routed it. On the 8th of April ho 
attacked the powerful force under Hemaut Smgh, 
consisting of between three and four thousand men, 
m&ntry and cavalry and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified town of Adowlntnaghur, having 
the town m its rear and its front and flanks covered 
by deep ravmes filled with troops Captam Royle 
made his dispositions for attack with equal spirit 
and judgment. The enemy s infiintry kept up a 
heavy and well-directed fire, aided by three guns , 
but Captain Royle s party rushing m with charged 

* Dr FotbcB Royle, the dtomgmalied natuiiliit, m a eon of 
thi* officer 
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bayonets, took possession of the guns and put the 
Tvhole body to flight Captain Pohlman, mth the 
irregular horse, pursued and killed great numbers of 
the fugitives. Besides the three guns, all the enemy’s 
baggage was taken, moie than twenty stand of 
colours, and, in addition to a quantity of matchlocks 
and pikes, a great number of muskets of European 
manufactui’e. 

On the day distmguished by this brilliant stroke 
the army before Bhurtpore again changed its ground, 
taking up nearly the same position which it had 
previously occupied This movement ajipears to 
have given some uneasiness to the Rajah, and pro- 
bably accelerated the conclusion of the treaty. On 
the 10th of April prehmmaiies were agi’eed upon • on 
the following day the thud son of the Rajah arrived 
in the British camp as a hostage ; and on the 17th a 
definitive treaty was signed, under which the fortress 
of Deeg was to be restored by the British govern- 
ment, when assured of the fidelity of the Rajah, 
who pledged himself to aid that government against 
its enemies, and never to hold any correspondence 
or have any connection with them, nor to entertain, 
without the sanction of the English, any European 
in his service. He further agreed to pay twenty 
lacs of rupees in compensation of the expenses of 
the war, three of which were to be advanced im- 
mediately ; but the payment of the last instalment 
of five lacs to be remitted on proof of the Rajah’s 
continued attachment; and as a security for the 
due execution of this part of the treaty, one of the 
VOL in 2 I 
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CHAP XX. Rajfth 8 Bons •waa to reside constantly "mth the com- 
manding officer of the British forces in the Bouhoha 
of Delhi or Agra 

These terms were not dishonourable to the Bn- 
tish, yet the precedent of submitting in patience 
to repulse and Buffering negotiation to 'wait upon 
defeat -was a bad one. The Bntish commander-in- 
chief, ho-wever, -was not sorry to be reheved on any 
terms from the necessity of making further attempts 
against Bhurtpore Not only was ho discouraged by 
his reiterated feilores, but he was apprehensive, and 
justly BO of the effect which they might have upon 
the hollow aUies of the Bntish govemmont, and 
more especially upon Somdia, whose conduct smce 
the conclusion of peace with him had never ceased 
to bo suspicions. During the negotmtions for the 
treaty under which Scmdia had agreed to receive a 
Bntish force for Ids protection a vakeel from Holkar 
hod omved m the comp of his brother chief, and 
he contmued to reside there, not only after the 
conclusion of the treaty, but after Holkar had placed 
himself m a position of unequivocal hostility with 
regard to the Enghsb government. On bemg ap- 
prized of the mtention of that govemmont to reduce 
the power of Holknr, Scmdia expressed himself 
ready to assist, and he actually dispatched a force 
under Bappoogee Scmdia (already mentioned), pro- 
fessedly to co-operat© with tho Bntish comnumder- 
in-chief, but ho did not dismias Holknr s vakeeL 
His dismissal was at length formally demanded hy 
the Bntish resident , who at tho same time, sul>- 
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Blitted a plan foiTaed by General Wellesley, ■wbicb chap xx. 
contained various suggestions for tbe effective co- 
operation of Scindia in tbe hostile proceedings wliich 
vere about to take place. By this plan it was pro- 
posed that Scmdia should send an officer to join 
the amiy under Colonel Muriay, for the purpose of 
securing the application of the resources of that 
chieftain’s teiritoiies to the exigencies of the British 
force, and of taking charge of such portions of 
Holkar’s possessions in Malwa as Colonel Murray 
might subdue and think proper to entmst to that 
officer’s care; that Scindia should piOAude at Ou- 
jeiu battering guns for the use of Colonel Mmvay, 
and that he should employ his horse without delay 
in reducing the principal possessions of Holkar. 

Scindia, in leply, promised to send an officer to the 
camp of Colonel Mmvay as desired; but he took 
various objections to other parts of the proposed 
plan He alleged that, fiom acting upon it, danger 
would arise to his own possessions, and that he had 
no ordnance of the desciiption leqmred to be pro- 
vided at Oujein; but it was added, that if the 
guns taken fiom him in the late war by the British 
army were restored, they should be applied in aid 
of the operations of Colonel Mm ray’s force Hol- 
kai’s vakeel, it was represented, was on bad terms 
with his master, and transacted no business for him ; 
his continued residence in Scmdia’s camp was theie- 
fore justified, on the gi’ound that his knowledge of 
Holkar’s afiairs might be made useful. These re- 
presentations weie followed by the expression of an 

2 I 2 
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CHAP XI, eipeotatioti that, as the governor-general had de- 
clared an intention of assigning to Scindia ft portion 
of the temtory -which might be taken from Holkar 
he -wotald restore to Scmdia the forts of Gohnd and 
Gwahor and farther make compensation to him for 
the loss snstamed by the temporary ahenation of 
that portion of his possessions 

The last demand -was a renewal of a claim which 
had been previously discnssed, and as was behoved 
on the part of Uie British anthonties, set at rest. 
The British government had acquired the right of 
disposing of the countries m question under the 
treaties concluded with Ambfyee Ingha and the 
Rana of Gohud, between whom a division of tem- 
tory had been made, Gwalior falling to the lot of 
the latter party by whom It was surrendered to the 
English, Ambajee Inglia soon abandoned his Eng- 
lish alliance, end resumed his allegiance to his for- 
mer master But the English government continued 
to mftiutom their eugngemente with the Rana of 
Gohud and their own right to keep possession of 
Gwahor In opposition to their deter rmna tion on 
these pomte, Scmdia a diplomatists appear to havo 
urged that the temtones in question formed part 
of the actual possessions of their chle^ and had not 
been directly ahenated by the treaty, that thoRana of 
Gohud had for many years possessed no pretensions 
to tho title of a sovereign prince , that neither that 
personage nor Ambtyeo Ingha camo under the de- 
scription of “ nynhs and others,” with whom trea 
ties were to bo confirmed, under tho ninth article 
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of the treaty -with Scindia;'*' and that Scindia’s chap xx 
ministers had understood, in the progress of the 
negotiations, that the fort of Gwalior and the coun- 
try of Gohud were to he retained by Scindia. The 
first of these allegations was tme : the territories of 
the Rana of Gohud were not directly ceded by the 
treaty; but the light of the Rana was indirectly 
aclmowledged in the second article, in which cer- 
tain cessions are described as lying to the north- 
ward of the territories of the Rana of Gohud ; and 
again in the ninth, which engages for the confiima- 
tion of certam treaties made by the English, pro- 
vided they did not interfeie with Scindia’s claims 
to the southward of the territories of the Rana of 
Gohud The denial of the right of that pnnce to 
the rank of a soveieign was to be met by reference 
to the fact that he was the representative of a house 
whose right to rule was far older than that of Scindia, 
by whom it had been dispossessed Scindia’s claim 

* The arhcle ran thus — " Certain treaties have been made by 
the British government with rajahs and others, heretofore feuda- 
tories of the Maharajah Ah Jah Dowlut Rao Scindia These 
treaties are to be confirmed, and the Maharajah hereby renounces 
all claims upon the persons with whom such treaties have been 
made, and declares them to he mdependent of his government and 
authority, provided that none of the temtones belongmg to the 
Maharajah situated to the southward of those of the Rajahs of 
Jeypore and Joudpore and the Rana of Gohud, of which the 
revenues have been collected by him or his aumildars, or have 
been apphcahle, as surmjaumy, to the payment of his troops, are 
granted away by such treaties Lists of the persons with whom 
such treaties have been made wiU be given to the Maharajah 
Dowlut Rao Scmdia when this treaty shall be ratified by his 
excellency the governor-general.” 
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CHAP XX. upon Golind was that of a conqueror , that of tlie 
English to dispose of the country was the same. 
The Raua, in addition to the right which he deriTed 
from the English, had that of ancient poseeseion. 
It IS remarkable, too that while Scmdia was deny- 
mg that there was any Rann of Gohud, the treaty of 
peace which he had ratified should contam in two 
of its articles reference by name to this prmce, and 
to his temtonal posseesiona It has been said that 
the right of the British government to dispose of 
Qohnd was the nght of a conqueror and virtually 
this was the fiict It is true that it was occupied 
under an arrangement made with Ambajee Inglia , 
but force would otherwise have been employed— 
indeed the employment of some degree of force was 
at last necessary — and it would be as absurd to 
deny the nght of the Bntiah govemment to occupy 
the country because that ngbt was obtamed by 
treaty as to question the nght of a belhgerent 
power to occupy a fortress, because, when about to 
bo subjected to storm, the gamson suirendered 
upon terms. It was a condition of the transfer of 
the country, that Ambajee Inglia sbonld obtam 
part of it — a condition very discreditable to himself 
08 a servant of Scmdio, but perfectly in accordance 
with the general character of tho man Ambqjeo 
Inglia, in tho sequel, traitorously deserted tho Eng- 
lish, os he had before deserted Scmdio- Could this 
second treachery invobdate his previous acts, or 
destroy tho nghts which others had obtained under 
them? Ho might forego tho advantages which he 
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liad to expect fiom British protection, but he could 
not thus depiive otheis of the benefits which they 
had derixed under a treaty to which he was a party. 
The final disposition of couqueied countries, indeed, 
must in ordinary cases be dependent on the ariange- 
ments made at the conclusion of the war ; hut had 
the English government been disposed to lestorc 
Gohud to Scindia, they could not have done it 
Aiuthout a bleach of faith — they had parted with 
the powei by remstatmg the Rana in the authority 
to which he was justly entitled. The treaty with 
the Rana of Gohud was not signed till after the 
conclusion of the treaty with Scindia; but the 
English could not with honour have pleaded a point 
so purely formal m excuse of the violation of then 
engagements. Gwalior might have been restoied, 
as it was lesigned to the British government; but 
if the right of the Rana of Gohud be admitted, 
theie was no obligation to restore it, as it unques- 
tionably foimed part of the original possessions of 
his family, and was by him lelmqmshed to the power 
to which he owed the re-estabhshment of his rights 
Had it been practicable, the treaty with Scindia 
ought to have provided in distinct terms for the 
quiet possession by the Rana of Gohud of his 
dominions, and for the validity of all acts conse- 
quent upon his restoration, including the cession of 
Gwahor to the English government ; but when the 
treaty was concluded, the negotiators were ignorant 
of the intentions of the governor-general, and fiom 
this cause the question was left undecided The 
double leference, however, to the Rana of Gohud 
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CHAP XX- amounted to a sufficient recognition of his nghts, 
and left Scindia ‘without any claim upon the British 
government with regard to Gohud, except as a 
matter of favour In this view of the question 
the British government could do nothmg, being 
bound by their engagements "with the Rana. The 
objection that Ambajee Inglia and the Rana of 
Gohud wore not of the description of persons re- 
ferred to in the nmth article, as rajahs and others 
heretofore feudatories of Scindia, was of no im- 
portance as to the Rana of Gohud, m the face of 
the recogmtion of his rights in other parts of the 
treaty, and as to Amb^jee Inglia, the British go- 
vernment had no longer any mterest m the question 
whether the treaty with him were good or bad 

The vision of Mahratta diplomatists is too acute 
to admit the supposition that the full effect of the 
passages in the treaty refemng to the Rana of Gohud 
was unperceived by them and if the Rana had no 
territory nor the right to any — if he were to be re- 
garded as was now contended, merely ns a pnvate 
mdividual, "with what object ■was his name mtro- 
duced mto the treaty, or what was to be understood 
by his temtones? It appears that General Wel- 
lesley, who negotiated the treaty on the part of the 
British government, was not aware that the state of 
Gohud had been overrun by Scindia, that he regarded 
Gohud as a state actually existing and not os ono to 
bo restored * but Somdias servants possessed a full 
knowledge of the actual state of affairs — inth this 

• Letter of GencTBl Welleeley to Major Malcolm 17th Augait, 

1 804 in ellingtoa Dcipatehe* 
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ImoM^edgetliey signed atreatyrecognizing the Ranaof chap xx 
Gohud, and with equal knowledge Scindia ratified it. 

As to any hopes that might have been held out in the 
couise of the negotiation, that Gohud and Gwalior 
would he left in Scindia’s possession, it might he 
sufiicient to remark that these hopes, if they existed, 
oiiginated ■with the Mahi'atta diplomatists — that 
they were not encouraged by General W ellesley, who 
was too cautious a negotiator to excite expectations 
which arrangements beyond his control might render 
Amn. On the contrary, he warned them of the 
possible consequences of delay in allowing time for 
foiTuing engagements which might be detrimental 
to the interests of their master, but to which, when 
fonned, the British government would be bound to 
adhere ; and he refused to inseii; in the treaty any 
thing that might tend to defeat the effect of any 
such engagements ^ The claim of Scindia was met 
on the part of the British government by a variety 
of arguments which it would be tedious to quote ; 
the above may peihaps be sufficient to lead to a 
just conclusion upon its merits 

The renewal of Scmdia’s claim to the restitution 

* General Wellesley, ■who appears to have thought that Gwa- 
hor ought to he restored to Scmdia, expressed some regret that 
the point had not been clearly explained before the treaty was 
signed (Letter to Major Malcolm, 22nd May, 1804, m WeUmg- 
ton Despatches ) But the state of his information sufficiently 
excuses the want of greater precaution, while it is certain that 
the highest degree of exactness would be msufficient to preclude 
a Mahratta from the exercise of his old and much-loved privilege 
of chicane 
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CHAP XX of GroliTid and Gwalior, together with the objection^ 
iDEtde to the course pointed out by the British 
authorities for the conduct of the war, gave rise to 
confflderable discussion between Scmdias ministers 
and the British resident At length however all 
points of dispute appeared to be amicably adjusted 
Somdia engaged to lend all the aid m his power 
towards prosecuting with vigour the war against 
Holkar to dismls a that ohieftams vakeel, to re- 
nounce all pretensions to Gohnd and Gwahor, and 
to confirm the treaties referred to m the ninth article 
of that between the British government and him- 
selfi But he made heavy complamts of pecuniary 
distress, and represented an advance from his Bntish 
ally os necessary to enable him to carry his good inten- 
tions mto effect. While DowlutRaoSomdia was thus 
profesamg friendship for the English and sohdtmg 
pecuniary assistance from them, Bappoogee Scmdm 
had employed himself m desolating the territories 
of Bhoondi, from which Colonel Monson drew part 
of his supphes, had seised eighty camels belongmg 
to that officer a army, and had stopped the transit 
of the British post. 

Notwithstanding these suspicions mdicatioiis, and 
others of a similar character m Malwn, of which 
Colonel Murray complained, the resident at Solndia e 
camp was authonzod to afford him pecumory assist- 
ance, provided some reasonahlo secunty could be 
obtained that the object for which the advance was 
made would be effected. With this view it was 
suggested that the chief should himself assume tho 
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commaud of the araiy under Bappoogee Scindia, and chap xx 
that he should proceed fi’oin Boihampore, M^here his 
camp then M-as, to his capital, Oujem These sug- 
gestions drew from Scindia’s mimsters a declaration, 
that to their adoption two conditions were indis- 
pensable : the first might readily have been ex- 
pected — it was, that the resident should supply 
funds to defray the expense of Scmdia’s march to 
his capital. The second could scarcely have been 
anticipated, even by those best acquainted with 
Mahiatta modesty, and best quahfied to judge of its 
extent — ^it was, that in the event of a junction of 
Scmdia’s army vrith a Biitish force, the Mahiatta 
leader should exercise command over both The 
resident replied, that whenever Scindia nnght be 
desirous of having the disposal of a British force he 
might apply for the subsidiary force, in confoimity 
with the provisions of the treaty of defensive alh- 
ance ; but that the proposal to subj'ect a British 
army to his command, or to that of his officers, was 
utterly inadmissible. The application for funds to 
undertake the maich to the capital was answered 
by intimating that the British government had pre- 
viously manifested a disposition to relieve Scmdia’s 
immediate exigencies, though it could not undertake 
to provide for the permanent disbursements of the 
state. The amount of the pecuniary assistance to 
be afforded, the conditions on which it was to be 
given, and the period to be appointed for repay- 
ment, contmued for a lengthened period to furnish 
gioimds for discussion, which was conducted by 
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CHAP XX. Scmdia s eervante in a maimer •which did not dis- 
credit the establiflhed character of Mahratta diplo- 
macy In addition to these topics, the mode m 
■which Scmdia was to co-operate ■with the Engliah 
■was debated , and among other plana snbmitted for 
the conaideTation of the Britiah resident -was one, 
by which Scmdia was to take the field m person, 
■with a large body of horse and a proportion of m- 
fentry and artillery at a monthly expense of about 
a quarter of a million sterlmg Together with this 
plan, three others lees costly were suggested but on 
the resident mqmnng by what means the expense 
of any of them was to be provided for, he was given 
to xmderstand that Scmdia rehed m this respect on 
the British government This renewed the inter- 
mmable discussion which had already consomed so 
much time, and which continued to occupy the 
resident and the Mahratta ministers 'till the arrival 
m camp of a personage whose presence augured ill 
for the British cause. This was Scmdia s fether-m- 
law Shirtee Roa Ghntgay by name, a mnn profli- 
gate, intnguing rapaoenB, and emel, beyond even 
the ordinary measure of Mahratta profligacy mtngue, 
rapacity and cruelty, end not more distmguished by 
his pre-emmence m all the evil propensities which de- 
form the Mahratta character, than by his mveterate 
hatred of the English He had been appomted, 
■under extraordinary circumstances, Scmdia s de'wan. 
The appointment originated in the following manner 
Before the marriage of Sdndia ■with the daughter of 
Shiixco Rao, a compact had been made between the 
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latter personage and the Peishwa, by virtue of which, chap xx 
in consideration of equivalent services, the Peishwa 
authorized Shirzee Rao to make a promise on his part 
to Scindia of two crores of rupees — ^he also engaged 
to proem e Shirzee Rao to he appointed Scindia’s de- 
wan The expenses of Scindia’s maniage exhausted 
his treasury, and he was left without the means of 
providing for the charges of his military estabhshment. 

In this emergency he pressed the Peishwa for pay- 
ment of the two croies of rupees which had been 
promised. The prince declared himself unable to 
raise them ; but suggested that Shirzee Rao should 
be nominated Scindia’s dewan, and m this character 
levy for the amount upon the rich inhabitants of 
Poona The plan was adopted, and Scindia’s tiea- 
suiy replenished by the pei-petration of a series of 
atrocities raiely equalled even m countries where such 
modes of obtaimng money are in ordinary practice. 

All who possessed wealth, or were supposed to pos- 
sess it, were subjected to the most fiightftil tortmes, 
under the infliction of which some died. Captain 
Duff, after detaihng the circumstances of the ap- 
pointment, says, “ Such were the secret means by 
which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister to his 
son-in-law, and by which Bajee Rao Rugonath let 
loose upon his subjects the violence and extortion 
of a monster whose name will be remembered, while 
Poona exists, with hon-or and execration.”^ The 
course of the dewan was worthy of its commence- 
ment ; but at length he fell under the displeasure of 
+ History of the Mahrattas, vol m. 
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CHAP XX. Scmdia, and waa not only dismisaed from his em- 
^ ployment, but arrefitod, and for a time subjected 

to nnpnsonment, Wben set at bberty, be com- 
menced a new career of mtngue and crime In 
releasing Shirzee Rao, Scmdia bad been influ- 
enced by tbe advice of a minister named Balloba 
Tattyha , and the first use which Shirzee Rao made 
of his fi^dom was to compass the destruction of 
hiB bene&ctor, together with his adherents, Bol 
loba was at his instigation thrown into prison, where 
a natural death released him from further persecu- 
tion, but his relatives and associates felt tbe full 
force of Shirzee 8 vengeance. For one of them 
Shirzee invented a new mode of execntion a num- 
ber of rockets were festened on him, which being 
fired, earned the wretched man onward, manglmg 
his body m a bomble manner to the omusement 
of the brutal contnver of this new mode of fiight- 
fol punishment. When Soindia departed to the 
northward, Shirzee Rao remained m the Deccan to 
manage the chieftnme aflaiis in that quarter Left 
there ostensibly to sopprees the troubles and dis- 
orders which prevailed, his presence tended but 
to mcrease them. After pursumg his vocation of 
plunder to the southward, ho repaired with a small 
party to Pooua, where he became importunnto in 
his demands for money, and sat in dhurna* at tho 
door of tho Peishwa’s fevounto mmister This ox- 
penment had nearly cost him his liberty, if not his 
Ufa Tho minister under pretence of giving him 
• For an account of thu c aan ony aee voL i 531 
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bills on certain bankers, invited him into the house, chap xx 
received him there with extraordinary courtesy, and 
after a due interchange of civilities, rose appa- 
rently to fetch the promised bills. But the favour 
which he intended to bestow was of a different 
kind. His departure was to be the signal for 
seizing and peihaps murdering his unwelcome visi- 
tor. Shirzee Rao, either apprized of the mten- 
tion, or, which is more probable, suspecting it 
from some mdication on the part of his host, drew 
his sword, sprung at the throat of the minister, 
and in this maimer di’agged him into the street, 
where vaulting upon his horse, he with his party 
made the best of their way to the anny which he 
commanded; the whole of which he forthwith 
brought to Poona, resolving to plunder and bum 
the city. The interference of the British resident 
became necessary to prevent mischief ; and it was 
only Scmdia’s want of the services of this tm-bulent 
and audacious man in another place which relieved 
the Peishwa from the fear and danger resultmg from 
his proximity.^ This was the man who now ap- 
peared at Scmdia’s durbar to inflame the ill feel- 
ing already prevailmg therein against the Enghsh. 

His mfluence over Scindia appeared to be as great 
as it had ever been, and he was admitted to fre- 
quent secret conferences. His character and feel- 
ings were too well known to leave any doubt of the 
use made of these opportumties. Had his views 
required illustration, it would have been found m 
* Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, vol. ui 
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CHAP IX. the fact that he "waa visited by Holkars vak^l 
whom he received with marks of distmctioru The 
amval of Shuzee Rao, the attention which he 
secured, and the continued presence of HoDcara 
vakeel, called forth fresh remonstrances fium the 
British rodent, which were met by fi^h assurances 
of good faith and good disposition towards the Eng- 
lish In the meantune Bappoogee Soindia, with his 
army had fallen off to the enemy This defection 
bemg brought to the notice of Scmdiaa minister 
he, with that impudent reliance upon European cre- 
dulity which Mabratta negotiatore so often mamfest, 
and for the mdulgence of which, it mnst be ad- 
mitted, European diplomatista have not unfireqnently 
afforded ample encouragement, stated the substance 
of some lettere, or pretended letters, from Bappoogee 
Scmdia, representing his submisaioD to Holkar os a 
measure of necessity but expresamg his resolution 
to return immediately to his duty This was some- 
what more than the resident was prepared to credit , 
and after expressing some surprise at his want of 
faith, Scmdia 8 ministers promised inquuy and ex- 
planatioiL Not long afterwards, Bappoo Wittul the 
muustep who was behoved the best affected to a Bri- 
tish alliance, was attacked by disease, which termi 
noted m his death His illness transferred Scmdia 
entirely into the hands of Shirzee Bao, whoso in- 
trigumg spmt found fit occupation in mouldmg the 
mmd of his weak, vacillatmg son in law to his will 
Scmdia now marched fium Borhnmpore Ho was 
attended, not only hy his raiuisters and servants, 
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but also by Holkar’s yakeel. This was one indica- chap xx 
tion of bis feeling towaids bis British ally. He did 
not marcb direct to Oujein, as suggested by tbe 
Biitisb resident, and as tbe state of affairs impel i- 
ously required — and this was another. It was 
officially intimated to tbe resident that Scindia 
would proceed in tbe first instance to Jellode, a 
place within bis o'wn dominions, and there settle 
tbe future diiection of bis marcb On the morning 
of tbe day, however, fixed on for tbe commencement 
of tbe march, and after both Scindia and tbe resident 
were actually in motion, tbe foimer, without any 
announcement of bis intention, suddenly changed 
bis course, and proceeded in tbe direction of Bho- 
pal. Bhopal was at this time an object of some 
interest Tbe fort and teiiitory of Hosbeingabad, 
belonging to tbe Nabob of Bhopal, bad long been 
coveted by tbe Rajah of Beiar, who ultimately 
attained bis object by comipting tbe persons in 
charge of tbe foit. When tbe Rajah of Berai was 
engaged in hostilities with tbe British government, 
tbe Nabob of Bhopal took advantage of the circum- 
stance to endeavour to regain Hosbeingabad, and 
succeeded. It bad been rumouied that Scindia, in 
consideration of a sum of money to be paid by the 
Rajah of Beiar, was to assist that chief with a mili- 
tary force, to be employed in i educing Hosbemg- 
abad once more under bis authority; and in con- 
sequence, tbe Nabob of Bhopal bad made application 
to tbe British resident with Scmdia to be placed 
under tbe protection of the Biitisb government 

2 K 


VOL III. 
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CHAP XX. He had some claim, on the ground of former ser- 
Tices, to the protection which he sought, his prede- 
cessor m the government having some years before 
rendered valuable service to a British force under 
General Goddard, when that commander was sur- 
rounded by hostihty and perfidy* The overture, 
however, was met by general expressions of cour- 
tesy, accompamed by a statement that the pohoy of 
the British government precluded its mterposition 
to influence the reenlta of any contest between states 
with which it was at amity 

Senous lUneea had prevented the Bnbsh resident 
from keeping up with the march of Scmdia, and he 
did not overtake him until he had amved withm 
the temtones of Bhopal, where his troops were 
employed imder Shirzee Bao m attacking a small 
fortified village named Cheonee Immediately on 
reaching the camp, the Bntish representative dis- 
patched Mr Jenkms, the secretary to the residency f 
to remonstrate. That gentleman accordingly re- 
paired to the durbar and after advertmg to tbe 
existing state of fiicts, proceeded to pomt ont the 
inconsistency of Scmdia s conduct with the obhga- 
tions of the defensive alliance. He represented 
that, although Scmdia, m reply to the British resi- 
dent a repeated apphcations, had declared that ho 
was unable to march unless pecuniary aid were 

* On the mar rii of Qcnenl Otxldard from Bengtl to Bombay 
dormg tbe Alabrattm wet tmder Haitmgt. 

+ Now Bir Riohard Jonkme, G C B and a d ir ec tor of the 
But India Company 
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afforded by the British government, he had mai’ched, chap xx 
notwithstanding he had received no such aid, and 
to a distance which, in the direction recommended 
by the resident, would have enabled him to foim a 
junction with the British force under Colonel Mur- 
ray ; that the late movement of Scindia’s aimy was 
unconnected with any single object of the contest 
with Holkar ; that it was directed to the injmy of a 
state which maintained relations of peace both with 
Scindia and the British government, and was thus a 
wolation of the principles of the defensive alliance, 
which were o^iposed to aggressive war and the spiiit 
of conquest ; and that the attack upon Bhopal was 
at variance with the provisions of the subsidiary 
treaty, which treaty, on the other hand, was again 
violated by the withdrawal of Scmdia’s foices from 
the war with Holkar, and the employment of them 
on objects in which the allied poweis had no just in- 
terest, and in a manner calculated to increase the 
number of then enemies 

After many attempts to evade discussion alto- 
gether, Scindia made an effort to justify his con- 
duct. He still maintained that he was destitute of 
the means of co-operating efficiently with the British 
force ; argmng that as Holkar’s force consisted prin- 
cipally of cavalry, thirty thousand horse would be 
necessary to oppose him, and that Colonel Murray 
had no horse. His march to Bhopal Scindia justi- 
fied by alleging that the Nabob was his tributary — 
that the step which he had taken encouraged officeis 
to join him who would otherwise have been deterred 

2 K 2 
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CHAP XX by the 'Nvant of pecmuaiy resources, and that bo fixr 
from his march being, as the British functionary 
alleged, unconnected -with the objects of the wr, it 
vras undertaken \nth especial reference to them , 
Scindia b design bemg as he stated, to levy contri- 
butions on the Nabob of Bhopal for the purpose 
of placing hifl army in a condition to act against the 
enemy On part of this explanation the British 
resident, Mr Webbe, m a communication to his 
gOTemment, remarked — “ The Nabob of Bhopal is 
not a tributary to Scmdia, bo considered, althongh 
it IB true that he has been subjected to such ex- 
actions aa the eupenor force of Scmdia bos occa- 
sionally rendered it convement for him to enforce 
but the true object of Scmdia b march to this place 
TTas founded on a plan concerted betrveen him and 
the Rajah of Nagpore,* for the purpose of assisting 
Rnggojee Bhonalaf m ■wresting the fort and terri- 
tory of Hoahomgabad from the Nabob of Bhopal ” 
The designs of the Rajah of Berar ■with respect to 
Hosheu^bad have been already mentioned It ■was 
heheved that his vie^we extended further than the 
recovery of the fort and territory kno^wn by that name^ 
There was some reason to apprehend that he medi 
tated the resumption, by force of arroB, of the ter- 
ntorv which had been surrendered by the treaty so 
lately concluded by hnn mth the British government 
The existence of such views ■was attested by a Boncs 
of correspondence ■which fell mto the hands of tho 
British resident at Nagpore and ■was further cor- 
* The Raj«li of Berar t Bigah of Berar 
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loboiated by the efforts made by tbe Rajab to raise chap xx 
ffinds, and by tlie extraordinary activity vrliicb ap- 
peared to pervade the vaiious departments of his 
government. For some time previously to these dis- 
coveries, it had been observed that no cordial feelings 
of fiiendship existed on the part of the Rajah towards 
the Bi itish government. That government felt bound 
to adhere to certain engagements made with parties 
previously dependents upon the Rajah of Berar, and 
to continue to extend to them its protection, al- 
though in some instances the date of the treaties 
was subsequent to that of the peace with their 
foimei chief. Repaiation was offered to the Rajah ; 
but though he sullenly accepted the hst tendered to 
him of his alienated dependents, he lefused to accept 
of the leparation, oi to enter into any additional 
engagements, though attended with advantage to 
himself. The Rajah, indeed, eventually expressed 
himself satisfied that the British government had 
acted correctly; but it was evident that he had 
experienced a degiee of disappointment which must 
long preclude any imphcit reliance on his friend- 
ship. At length a military force was put in motion, 
which marched nearly five mdes fi’om Nagpore, in 
the direction of Hoshemgabad ; while mihtary pre- 
parations were in progress in Ruttenpore, for the 
alleged purpose of reducmg some refractory zemin- 
dars, but the extent of which seemed dispropor- 
tioned to the object In other quarters similar pre- 
parations were made under simdar pretences In 
the meantime a very suspicious correspondence was 
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HAP XX. carried on between the Kajah of Berar and Ameer 
Khan. According'to the Rajah s miniHterB, the ob- 
jecta of the latter were to deter the Rajah from pro- 
ceeding against the Nabob of Bhopah and to obtam 
a sum of money The British resident was of 
opuuon that hia purpose "was to prevail on the R^ah 
to join in a combination against the English The 
mterconrse of native pnnces is surrounded with 
60 much mystery, that it is almost always diffi- 
cult to oBcertam ita precise object. There was un- 
doubtedly sufficient cause for the distrust felt by the 
Bntish authontiea m this case, but the course of 
circumstances seemed to countenance the statement 
of the R^ah, as Ameer Khan actually invaded his 
temtones and committed vanous excesses. 

While the mtentions of the Riyah of Berar were 
thus doubtftil, the state of affiuis at Scmdia 0 camp 
contmued to indicate the hostile feelmgs of that 
chieftain. The British resident, Wr Webbe, died 
soon after the advance from Borhampore, Colonel 
Close was instructed to proceed from Poona, to 
assume the charge vacated by the death of 5fr 
Webbe, the duties of which wero In the interval 
performed by Mr Jenkins.* Scmdia, leavmg Ho- 
shemgabad m hifl rear, had now advanced mto the 
temtonea of the R«yah of Berar, and Mr Jenkins 
* It eppean probabla that, but for hia jouth 83 id poddon m 
the •emco Mr Jenkmi would hare beca appointed to encceed 
Mr Webbe Hia hnUtant career m the College of Fort William 
had been followed by the display of a degree of aphtade for pubbo 
boamew which Imt for t>iw rtrfT mnHtwnp ^ wbore referred to would 
bare well joatified the appomtment 
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felt bound to demand an explanation of this move- chap xx 
ment, as veil as of tbe intercourse known to have 
taken place between Scindia and the Rajah. After 
vai’ious expedients for procrastination, Scindia ap- 
pointed a day to receive the acting resident, when, 
in answer to the latter point of inquiiy, he declared 
that the Rajali of Berar had applied to him to assist 
him in recovering Hosheingabad and another for- 
tress fiom the Nabob of Bhopal, but that he had 
not answered the application, and did not intend to 
interfere in the prosecution of an object m which he 
had no interest. To the foimer inquiry, and to 
others, as to the fact of his having ordered his troops 
in Malwa to quit that possession and join the aimy 
under his personal command, as to his havmg re- 
quued his Pmdarries also to join him, and as to the 
destination of his march, he answered that he had 
chosen the route which he was pursmng because of 
the scarcity of grain in the direct route to Oujein ; 
that he was marching through the temtories of the 
Rajah of Berar, for the pm’pose of crossing the Ner- 
budda at a ford which would enable him to proceed 
to Saugur, and that he had withdrawn his troops from 
Malwa for the purpose of assembling his army in a 
plentiful country. Having given this explanation 
of his conduct, Scindia concluded, as usual with 
Mahratta princes under such circumstances, by 
assurances of his faithful adherence to the obliga- 
tion of his engagements with the British govern- 
ment 

About the tune when these explanations and 
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CHAP XX these assurances -vTOre afforded, the British agent in 
Bundlocund intercepted a letter addressed bj Am 
biyee Inglia to a petty rajah dependent on the 
Peiflhwa, statmg that Scindia and the Rjyah of Berar 
had combmed against the Bntish pOTrer , that the 
former with his army was on hismarchtojom Ameer 
Khan , that when the junction should be effected, 
Scindia was to direct his course towards Calpee, on 
the Jumna, while the Rajah of Berar should invade 
Bengal , and that Amb^ee had dispatched a force 
mto the territory of theRana of Gohud for the purpose 
of recovenng possession of it. The immediate object 
of the letter was tc mduce the person to whom it was 
addressed to unite his force with the troops sent by 
Amb^ee mto Gohud It was soon asoertomed that 
one portion at least of the mtelJigenco transmitted 
by Ambajee was true A considerable body of 
troops belongmg to that personage had actually 
mvaded Gohud, and laid siege to a fort at a short 
distance fiom Gwabor This was followed by the 
attack and defeat of a body of the Rana of Gohud s 
troops. Thus was fiiruished new gronnd of re- 
monstrance with Scmdia, and the acting resident 
at his camp received mstructions adapted to the 
occasion 

Before their amvaJ Scindia, who had been pur- 
suing hi9 march along the north bank of tho Ner- 
hudda, intimated that he held from the Poishwa 
on unhqmdated assignment upon Saugur, and ex- 
pressed an intention of realising tho amount 
Jenkins strenuously opposed the execution of this 
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project, wliicli he declared would be regarded as an chap xx. 
act of hostility against the Peishwa. He demanded 
that the design should be abandoned, and that 
Scmdia’s piofligate minister, Shirzee Hao, should be 
dismissed ; and, on failure of compliance Math these 
demands, intimated that his departure from Scmdia’s 
camp would become necessary. Scindia affected to 
comply m both instances ; but Shiizee Rao was not 
dismissed, and his master continued to march to- 
wards the to^Tn of Saugur. The depredations com- 
mitted by Scmdia’s troops in the country bearing 
that name again called forth remonstrance fiom Mi. 

Jenkins, and a lenewal of his demand for peiTnission 
to depart. In consequence he received a visit fiom 
a servant of Scindia, who alleged, in extenuation of 
the offensive conduct of his chief, that disappoint- 
ment at not receiving the pecuniary aid expected 
from the English had led him to Saugur Mr J enkins, 
in reply, insisted on the point previously urged, that 
the plunder of the country by Scindia’s Pindarries 
constituted an act of direct hostility against an ally 
of the British government; and recapitulated the 
grounds of his repeated remonstrances, shewmg 
that, mstead of going to Oujein, as was necessary 
for the benefit of the cause of the alhes, Scindia 
had sacrificed the interests of that cause by proceed- 
ing in an opposite direction ; and that, although the 
want of funds for the pay of his troops was the 
constant subject of complamt, the numbers of his 
troops contmued to be augmented The acting resi- 
dent concluded Ms representation by promising that, 
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CHAP XX. if Scindia would immediately proceed in the direc- 
tion of Otyein, and would in other respects regulate 
hi8 conduct according to his professions, he would 
contmue to attend his court. The meetmg at 
which the above commnmcation was made took 
A D 1804. place on the Ist of January, 1805 On the 6th 
Scmdia advanced to Saugnr, where he was jomed 
by nme battalions of his miantry and sixty five guns 
From the 7th to the 9th the army of Scindia was 
emplo}^ m investing the fort of Ssugnr, for the 
purpose of realising the amount of his pretended 
claim , and m consequence he was informed that the 
Bntish representative would march on the follow- 
ing morning, and required passports. To this mti- 
matiou and demand it was answered that an agent 
from Scmdia should wait upon the resident, and 
that all points should be satisfactorily arranged 
But the resident hnvmg repeated his npphcation, 
the conciliatory tone was exchanged for that of 
arrogance and defiance It was signified that Am- 
bfyee Inglia was expected to arrive in the space of 
eight days, and that on his amval it would be 
detemimed whether Scmdia should go to Oujem 
or the British representative receive his dismission. 
This message resembled a former communication 
from Scmdia to a British agent, that the result of 
an approaching interview would decide whether it 
should be peace or war, and evmced that the lesson 
which Scmdia had received had not sufficed to 
eradicate the arrogance which had then led him to 
defy the power of the English govommont. On 
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icceiving it, Mr. Jenkins immediately struck his chap xx 
tents and prepared for departure. Scindia then 
thought that he had gone too far, and represen- 
tations were made to the resident which induced 
him to postpone his march. He was solemnly as- 
sured that on the 16 th Scindia would march for 
Oujein, and would thenceforward act in every re- 
spect in accordance with the advice of the British 
functionaries. The delay of six days was required 
in consequence of the death of a member of the 
chieftain’s family; and the consent of the acting 
resident was secured by information conveyed to 
him, to the effect that the anival of Ambajee 
would probably lead to the expulsion of Shirzee 
Rao. Mr. Jenkins was not then aware of the in- 
vasion of Gohud by Ambajee; and according to 
general opimon, that personage was adverse to the 
renewal of hostilities with the British government. 

On the evening preceding the day on which the 
maich, in conformity with the last anangement, 
was to commence, Scindia applied for a fui’ther 
delay of two days, accompanying the application 
with a solemn promise of then prosecuting the 
march to Oujein without a halt. With some reluc- 
tance the resident assented; and on the 18 th of 
Januaiy the chief actually commenced his march, a d isos 
It was observable, however, that only a small part 
of his army accompanied him; the larger portion, 
with the guns, continued to occupy their position 
m the vicimty of Saugur. Not less observable was 
the care which his highness manifested for those of 
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HAP XX. his troops who were put in motion. Their spints 
were not broken nor their eflSciency impaired by a 
march of hnraBsing length They received orders 
to pitch their tents at the end of three miles , and 
the resident was informed that it was the mtention 
of the single-minded Mahmtta chief to halt on the 
spot for four days. The British officer had reconrso 
to a duty which rejietition must have rendered 
familiar He remonstrated , and was answered that, 
m conformity with the pledge that had been given, 
Scmdia had inarched at the time specified, but 
that, withm thirteen days after the death of a mem- 
ber of hia family, it was mconsistent with established 
custom to qmt the spot where the calamity had 
taken place He declared, however, that at the 
end of the four days which remamed to complete 
the required penod of mourning he wonld positively 
proceed to Otyein. MTiat degree of credit the 
British resident gave to this promise may readily be 
conceived , but not being desirous to precipitate 
war, he acqmesced in the proposed arrangement. 
Before the eipiration of the penod of hnltmg 
Mr JenkmB became officially acquamted with tho 
mcursion. of Ambiyee Ingha mto Gohud He there- 
upon, m conformity with instructions from tho go- 
vernor-general, addressed a memorial to Scindlo, 
setting forth the fact of the hostile incursion, with 
a copy of Ambiyees letter to the Peishwns tribu- 
tary, c oilin g for proof that Ambojees assertion 
that Scmdin, tho Riyah of Borar, Amcor Khan, and 
himself were combined against the Bntish govern- 
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iBcnt, ■B'n‘5 Hiifoundccl. and that Scindia liad no chap xx. 
concern in the proceedings of Ambajee; and de- 
inanding the immediate i'jsiie of an order directing 
that jicrson to b ithdraw his troojis from Gohnd, to- 
gether itli a formal declaration of Scindia’s entire 
concurrence in the measures that might be necessai}" 
for his punishment. The memorial, Avhicli was accom- 
jianied by a verbal message suggesting the imme- 
diate transmission of proper communications to tlie 
governoi-gcneial and to Ambajee, not producing 
any satisfactory icsult, strong icmonstrance fol- 
lowed, accompanied by an intimation that, in the 
event of Scindia mai clung on the following morning 
in the diicction of Oujeiii, the icsident might be 
induced to remain m the camp, accoiding to tlie 
ordeis of the governor-general; but the intimation 
of this act of foibearance was accompanied >by veiy 
significant warnings, as to the consequences to be 
appiehended from the hostile and treacherous couises 
pursued by the chief and Ins dependents Fresh 
attempts to lull the suspicions of the resident, and 
to induce him to consent to further delay, followed ; 
but no satisfactory steps being taken, the resident 
again demanded passports His demand received 
an insolent answer; and on the 23rd January he 
departed ■without them, and marched fourteen miles 
This was a proceeding for which Scindia was not 
prepared, and it excited some dismay. Two persons 
were immediately dispatched to overtake the British 
officer, and, if possible, prevail upon him to forego 
his intention Mr. Jenkins refused to listen to their 
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CHAP XX. entreatiee 'nntil assored by them that they ■were 
authorized to pledge Scindias name for the per- 
formance of any conditions which might be neces- 
sary to procure the resident’s return. He then 
proposed the following that on the day after his 
return to the camp Somdia should senoualy enter 
upon hifl long promised and long deferred march to 
Oujem, and proceed thither without any further 
halts, except at the neceasaiy and nsnal intervals, 
that he should without delay act m conformity with 
the residents advice m regard to Amb^ee, and also 
disavow In a letter to the governor-general the acts 
of that person, and of another who hod appeared 
m the character of Scindia s agent at Hyderabad, 
where, by eiaggemting the eucceeses of *HoIkar and 
announcing an extended alliance against the Bntiah 
government, to which Scmdia and the Rajah of 
Berar were to bo parties, he had endeavonred to 
promote the objects which such an alliance would be 
mtended to advance The recaJ of this person was 
required to be efieoted through a letter from Scmdia 
to be dehvered to Mr Jenkins, and by him for- 
warded to the Bntish resident at Hyderabad The 
messengers agreed m the most formal manner to 
the prescribed conditions, and Mr Jenkins retnmed 
to Scmdia s camp on the morning of the day after 
he had qmtted it. 

The experience of a few hours sufficed to test 
Scmdia 8 smcerity Ontheeveningof Mr Jenkins s 
return, he learned that Scmdia intended to holt on 
the following day This being a direct violation of 
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one of the contlitioiis of the resident’s ictimi, lie had chap. xx. 
only to choo'^c hcl\\ecn again quitting tlic camp or 
remaining a monument of tlic dcgi-adation of the 
go\ennnent wliich he leprcsentcd. He did not hesi- 
tate in talcing the former course, but had proceeded 
only a short distance Mdicn he was again called back 
by a message from Scindia, expressing a dcsiie to 
receive a ^i«5lt fiom him. He accordingly directed 
his baggage to remain at a grove in the vicinity of 
Scindia's legulav biigadc, and jnocceded with Lieu- 
tenant Stuart, the ofliccr commanding his escort, to 
the tent of the Aacillating and tieacheious chief. 

Some idle attcmjits weie made by Scindia to excuse 
his conduct, and these being disposed of, he ex- 
picssed himself icady to comply immediately with 
the resident’s request as to Ambajee, and to lecom- 
mcnce his maich on the following morning. Mi. 

Jenkins was icqucsted to retire to another tent with 
some Mahratta officers, to prepare the letters ; and 
some pi ogress had been made, when it was an- 
nouced that Semdia’s devotions had been interrupted 
by the ariival of the British resident — that he was 
now anxious to resume them — that the letters, when 
completed, should be sent for the resident’s inspec- 
tion, and that if then’ tenns should not entiiely ac- 
cord with his wishes, he could return to the chief- 
tain’s tent in the evening and suggest the required 
alteiutions. On the faith of this aiTangement Mr. 

Jenldns dispatched orders recalling his baggage. 

The baggage, however, before the arrival of the 
orders, had passed out of the hands of those left in 
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CHAP xx, charge of it The Bntash camp had bean attached 
by the entire body of Pindames retamed by Scindia, 
and plundered of every article of value The escort 
m defending it had suffered severely, and among the 
■wounded were the bentenant m command and the 
surgeon attached to the residency An attempt to 
plunder the Bntish camp bad been made some 
weeks before with partial success. In this second 
instance the success was complete. The loss of 
property, thongh prodactive of the most senous m- 
convemence to the resident and his attendants, "was 
not the worst result of the outrage which had been 
perpetrated The circumstances of the residency 
deprived it of all outward claims to respect, and the 
spirit prevading in Scmdia s camp was not such as 
to supply the want of them Mr Jenkins ■was 
naturally and justly aunons to ■withdraw from a 
situation where his ofiBce could no longer command 
even decent regard, and he requested permission to 
retire to some place of safety where he might a'vail 
himself of the first opportumty that should offer of 
proceeding to a British camp Scmdia m reply ex- 
pressed great concern at what had happened but 
declined to comply ■with the ■wish of the resident to 
qmt the camp He occordmgly remamed, and the 
consequent position of the British residency is thus 
described by himself — ** Under the operation of 
the late events the British residency is become a 
d^raded spectacle to a camp by whicb it ■was for- 
merly held in the utmost veneration and respect 
Our equipage is reduced to a smgle tout, ■which 
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occupies a ‘Jiunll corner of Sciiulia’s encampment ; chap xx 
and in (In*? ‘?i( nation uc arc cx])oscd to tlic dciision 
of the plundcrcr'5, ulio triumph in flic piotcction of 
a ncfariou'5 go^crnmcnt, undci the countenance of 
•v\hich they jnesume to insult us uith the pioficrfor 
sale of our jilundeied clVects. Exposed to these in- 
sults and to the cntiic neglect of the govcinment, 
ivhich does not think it necessary c\en to profess 
legict foi what has passed, the escort of the resi- 
dency dcpincd of its aims and accoiitiemcnts, and 
disabled b} the loss of about fifty men killed and 
wounded, while so far from being piotcctcd we 
ha\c been openly attacked by Scindia’s aimy, you 
will in some mcasuic conceive the nksomeness of 
our situation.”*! 

Ill this miseiable condition did the Biitish resi- 
dency accompany the march of Scindia, wEo left the 
vicinity of Saugur on the 24th of February, lea\ang ad isos 
theie, however, some battalions under an officer 
named Baptiste, of French origin but native birth, 
to lealize the contribution wdnch it had been the 
pleasure of the jMahratta chief to exact. Mr. Jen- 
kins, feeling that undei its present ciicumstances 
the British residency could command no respect, 
and desirous of receiving the instructions of the 
governor-general for the guidance of his futme con- 
duct, wished to decline any political intercourse with 
» 

* Semdia personally expressed regret, but officially none was 
expressed 

t Letter from Mr. Jenkins to Colonel Close, 10th February, 

1805 

2 L 
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CHAP 3X Sondja or his servants , but the earnest request of 
the chief induced the resident to consent to receive 
a visit from him. On that occasion Scmdia dis- 
played a comhmation of hypocrisy and audacity 
■worthy of the race to -which he belonged. He en 
deavoured to justify the general conduct of his go- 
vernment m regard to lus engagements "with the 
English^ and to remove from the resident s mmd the 
impression, "which he most justly concluded must 
find place there, that the outrage perpetrated on 
the British camp had not been committed with- 
out hiB approbation or cognisance It ■was, he al- 
leged, to be attnbuted entirely to the Pmdames, 
over whom he hod no control He expressed, too, 
a hope that the misfortune would not interrupt 
the fnendflhip subsisting between the two states. 
The resident made bttle answer conceiving this 
course the most accordant with the due mamto- 
nonce of the digmty of his office and government. 
Of the motives which actuate a Mahratta it is 
at all times difficult to judge , but ns Somdia had 
before this period held language widely different 
m its character and had addressed to the gover- 
nor general a letter framed m a tone far from con- 
ciliatory, the expression of a desire for the prcser 
vation of amity with a state whose reprcsentativo 
had BO recently been exposed to insult and violonco, 
must be regarded as the effect of some temporary 
cause, probably of a bohef m tbo eventual success 
of the British arms The weakness of Scmdia s 
character, comhmod -with his intense hatred of the 
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Engli*?!] and his jiarticipaiinn in the duplicity Mliicli chap xx. 
i‘5 ah\a}^ an clcincnt in the moial constitution of a 
I^Iahratta. produced gicat fluctuations in his feel- 
ings and deportment. The history of the letter to 
the goAcrnoi-gencial aho'se noticed is remarkable. 

The letter boie the date of the ISth of Octobei It 
Mas fonvarded by tM’o mcsscngeis on foot to a per- 
son lesiding at Benares, mIio for many }eais had held 
the nominal ajipomtment of vakeel, fiist to the pie- 
decessor of BoM'hit KaoScindia, and subsequently to 
himself. Tlie\akccl Mas to proceed Mith the letter 
to Calcutta, in older to deliver it in peison: but he 
did not rcjioit his arinal in that city till the 3 8th of a.d isos 
I^cbuiaiy, exactly four months after the date of the 
letter It has been questioned Mdiethei Scindia 
kneM' any thing of this letter, and Mdiether its pre- 
jiaiation and transmission "were not altogether the 
acts of his ininistcrs. But this is a point of little 
impoitance — by Mhomsoever it might be fi’amed, by 
Avhomsoe's cr foi’M’aided, it is cxtiaordmaiy that it 
should have been four months on its journey to Cal- 
cutta The only possible solution of the difficulty 
IS to be found in the supposition that the letter M^as 
■written under the influence of the feelings excited 
by the successes of Holkai and the disasters of 
Colonel Monson — that subsequent events gave rise 
to different feelings and expectations, 'which sug- 
gested the pmdence of keeping it back, and that 
the ultimate determination to revert to the original 
intention of the ■writer, by causing it to be dehvered 
at its destination, M^as jirompted by the reverses of 

2 L 2 
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CHAP XX, tho Englifili before Bburtpore * Another extra- 
ordmiuy fact connected "with this proceeding is, 
that it ws transmitted ■without the knowledge of 
the British resident with Scmdia, whose duty it ■was 
to forward to his government any representation 
which he might receive from that to which he -was 
deputed, and who, it conld not be doubted, was 
ready faithfully to disohaige this trust. 

The letter, after an ordinary compliment, adverted 
to the relations subsisting between Scindia and the 
Company a government, and thence proceeded to 
complam of the neglect of the latter to afford to the 
chief pecumary assistance The next snbjeot ■was one 
which would perhaps have been avoided by n^tia- 
tors of any other race than that of the Mahrattas It 
arose out of the former, and presented a cnnous ver- 
sion of the cirouinstancee under which Bappoogee 
Scmdia passed over to the enemy , a result which ■was 
attributed to the want of funds. It was alleged that 
on an apphcation being made by Bappoogee to Co- 
lonel Monson for money to pay his troops, the British 
comniander answered that he coaid sdmnce naae^ 
and referred the appbcant to General Lake This 
■was something more than mere misrepresentation — 
it ■was a positiTe falsehood for Colonel Monson had 
advanced to Bappoogee a considerable snm, Bap- 

♦ 'ITni explaiolKiii wti co^gmally enggested by Mr H. H 
Wilaan, Boden Profe»or of Banecnt m the Unlva'uty of Oxford, 
He rappotes that the rtkeel performed hu jcmmey from Be- 
nares to Caloatta v er y lastirely m order to taie adrantige of 
the turn of event*, in •whmterer directton it might be 
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]ioogcc. liowc\cr. it ■\\n‘^ rc])rcsentctl, being, formant chap xx 
of llie required n‘^si‘5tancc, unal)lc to «;nstain liis 
tiooji«. ANn*? obliged to di^jj^alcb an ofliccr named 
Suddn^boo Kao. am(]i a body of horse and fool, in 
search of proAisions; himself, A\ith Ihicc thousand 
men. remaining A\ith Colonel j\Ionson, in A\hich 
situation, according lo Scindia’s statement, they 
exerted thcmselA*cs most meritorionsly The suc- 
ceeding jiart of the iiaiialiAc Avas a tissue of un- 
tiiiths and misrcpicscntations, ending am th a state- 
ment of the reasons A\hich led Bappoogee to join 
Ilolkar, diflcring but little from that A^hich Avas 
giAcn to the British resident. Aftci the enumeia- 
tion of hi'i pecuniary griCAanccs, Scindia pioceeded 
to the statement of other giounds of complaint. 

The tiist related to a question Avhich had been 
settled piofessedly to the ^satisfaction, and certainly 
A\ith the acquiescence, of Scindia’s ministers — ^the 
tiansfei of Gohud and GA\alioi. There Avcie seven 
more. The name of the Rajah of Jodepore, it Avas 
said, liad been improper!}' inscited in the list of 
chieftains to Aihom the provisions of the ninth 
aiticle of the ti eaty applied ; the payment of cer- 
tain pensions as stipulated AA'as represented to be 
iiiegular; delay in deliA'eimg to Scindia some dis- 
tiicts to Avhich he Ai’as entitled Ai'as complained of; 
a similar complaint A\'as prefeiTed as to collections 
from other districts , the maharaj'ah had been pie- 
vented, as he alleged, fiom placing in specified 
countiies a sufficient numbei of tioops for their 
jirotection, in consequence of Avliich they had be- 
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CEiAP XX. come a scene of devastation , the jaghlJ^ In Hin- 
dostan, covenanted to be returned to Scmdia, were, 
he urged, still retained , and, lastlj, the obhgation 
mcurred hj the Company under the second treaty, 
to protect Scmdia s temtones m the same manner 
as their own, was stated to be disregarded These 
complamts were mterspersed with abundant abuse 
of the British resident, Mr Webbe The conclusion 
was peculiarly edlfymg, from the high moral tone 
which oharaotenzes It, and the beautiful exposition 
of the obhgations of friendship which it affords. On 
such a subject a Mahratta may well be expected to 
be eloquent, and Somdia did not discredit either his 
theme or his countiy “ "Wbere,” said he, “ friend- 
ship has been established by treaties and engage- 
ments between prmces and chiefe of high ratJe and 
power it IS meumbent on both parties to observe 
it on all occasions, and they consider the iiyanes 
and losses of fhends and allies to be their own , 
and, m the same maimer, the strength and power of 
fhends and allies to be their own strength and power 
My contmuance during so long a period of timo m 
the vicimty of Borhampor© has been owmg entirely 
to my expectation, founded on the union of the two 
states, of aid m nil my affairs on tho part of your 
excellency As Mr Webbe, who resides with mo 
on the part of your excellency, practises delay and 
evasion m every pomt * and avoids tho advance of 

* ITufl Tmpnfmtaon on the charteter of Mr Webbe ought not 
to fwMi ^tiiout notice, eren when coming from a Malumtta, 
Among the qoibtiea which «n contempomry report twaibc* to 
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ni<nu'\ ill (ho ioini of ]UM'iini;in aid. of a loan, oi 
on aooonnt of lliat wliicli oh'ail} and jn'^(l) due 
hv (ho conditions of (ioa(>, I lane doomed it 
noco‘=^.ii\ to cominnnioato all ciioiiinstaiiocs (o 
Aoni ('\collono^. arniv lanino: loaclicd the 

hank‘5 of the Neihndda hy ‘Jiicoc'^snc niaiclios, is 
hc^irinnimr to crosc; j q]iatl no\v icniain in o\- 
j'ootntion of an an‘'\\oi Yonr excollcnoy is cndo'ucd 
^\lth gloat wisdom and foicsiglit. and is nnofjualled 
ill the Mrtnos of fulfilling the obligations of engage- 
inonts and of fncndship. I tliciofoic locinest, )onr 
oxoollonoy to take into }onr doliboiatc considciation 
all that T ha^o ^\n(t(’n, and adopt such mcasuics as 
nia} most speedily both loiminatc the contest AMth 
dos\Mint Ivao Ilolkav, and fulfil the obligations of 
the ticatios subsisting bet^^cen ns, and sticngthcn 
in the most jieifect degice and pcijietiiate the fonn- 
datioiis of union and alliance between the t^o 
states. Let )onr excellency further be pleased to 
consider 'wlicic is the ad^antagc of sufreimg that 
'\^hich has been taken fiom friends to fall into the 
hands of enemies : undoubtedly youi excellency’s 
provident AMsdom and coiiect understanding Avill 
nevei appiove such a thing, since the power and 
strength of one fiiend must be consideied to be the 
poAvei and strength of anothei, and the weakness 
and defective lesources of the one also those of the 

Mr Webbe, honesty and straightforwardness stand foremost To 
multipl}’^ testimonies is unnecessary, when it is added that his 
moral as w ell as his intellectual qualifications are attested both 
by the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington 
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CH AP X X other If I acquire strength by temtoiy and money, 
that strength (as the consequence of our union) be- 
comes in truth the strength of the Company also 
Having maturely weighed and considered all these 
pomts, let your excellency be pleased to favour me 
with a speedy and favourable answer If by the 
time of my amval at Malwa a full and detailed 
answer to all that I have wntten amvea, it will be 
extremely proper and advisable ” 

Complamts similar to those contamed m Somdia s 
letter had been addressed by some agents of that 
chief to Colonel Close at Nagpore, to which place he 
had proceeded on hie way to nndertohe the duties 
of resident at Scindias camp, but on leannng the 
events which had occurred, had thought it expedient 
to wait for further instructions from his government 
These, when received, directed him to proceed to 
assume the duties to the disohaige of winch he 
stood appomtod and to demand reparation for the 
outrage which had been committed on the British 
residency A copy of these instructions being fur- 
nished to Mr JeukmB, that gentleanan immediately, 
m accordance with their spirit, re-assumed the fdnc- 
tioiis which had since the attack on his camp been 
permitted to remain dormant. 

The complamts embodied m the letter of Soindin, 
together with the communications to Colonel Close, 
received from the governor general on elaborate re- 
ply After adverting to the dote of Scindia s letter 
to the extraordinary delay which hod taken place in 
delivering it, and to the aspersions cast b} Scindm 
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tin tlic character of Mr. Webbe, the governor- chap xx 
gcneial piocceded to expose tlic trickcij and injus- 
tice of leviving the claim to Gohnd and Gtvalior, 
after icpeated recognitions of the acts of the Bri- 
tish goveimnent vith respect to those possessions. 

Scindia vas reminded of the various acts by 
vhich he tvas pledged not to disturb the arrange- 
ment ■which had been made, and was called upon 
once more, by a fomial declaration in -smtiiig, to 
1 enounce his claim. This would have added some- 
thing to the csidcncc previously existing on the 
subject, but it cannot be supposed that it would 
ha'\c opciatcd in the slightest degiee to prevent the 
ie’\i\al of the claim whenever it might suit the 
pill pose or the capiice of this unstable chief to 
assert it The case of the Rajah of J odepore was 
divested of all difficulty. He had lefused to abide 
by the engagement which had been made ; his name 
in consequence was directed to be erased from the 
list presented to Semdia, but by some error or acci- 
<ient this had been omitted The payment of the 
pensions, it was shewn, had not only been strictly 
legular, but that the piescnbed period had been 
anticipated. In answer to Scindia’s complaints of 
the non-surrender of the pergunnas to which he had 
a claim, it was stated, that no person duly autho- 
rized had ever been sent to take charge of them. 

It was very properly added that, with leference to 
the operations of the war with Holkar, it had be- 
come inexpedient at that period to give them up ; 
but that they would be surrendered at the teimma- 
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CHAP X3L tion of hostilities with the last-named chief or 
rented by the English, as Scmdia might choose 
Payment of the collections from those pergunnas, 
Scmdia was informed, would be regularly made to 
his officers imtil the dehvery of the distncts- With 
regard to other collecbons which Scmdia claimed 
the governor general professed never before to have 
heard of the claim , hnt mtimated that an mvesb- 
gation should take place, and that when the accounts 
wore adjusted, payment should be made of whatever 
might be found due To the charge of the Bntish 
havmg abandoned to devastation part of Scmdia a 
temtones, the governor-general repbed that the 
Bntish were not bound to suppress internal dis- 
turbances, or to protect the country against robbers , 
but that, notwithstanding directions should be given 
for the preservation of order The relmqmshment of 
the jaghires m Hmdostan, it was stated, would take 
place forthwith, on a proper apphcobon to the com- 
mander-m-chief , and the jaghiredars would receive 
from the Bntish government whatever that govern- 
ment had received on account of the jughire iands 
smce the treaty of peace * In reply to the last 

* Order* for the rdeoe of the jaghjre* were iwoed to the anl 
officer* m ■whoee jcmedictian they were utuated by the com 
TTitmd^ m rauncdiatcly on Rumnd* granted by Colonel 

Malcolm being pretciited by the agent* of the jtghiredai* Some 
Tillages, forming pert of one jaghlre being held by a rdaUre of 
th e Emperor it w*a deemed tmxieairable to dupoaseaf hnn and 
an equiralent was offered to the jtghiredir an arrangement for 
which Colonel Malcolm bad already provided m his difcuanona 
with Scmdia a muuater*. 
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head of charge, that the Briti*?!! had not protected chap xx. 
Scindia’s teiritory from invasion, but had per- 
mitted Ilolkar and Ameer Khan to rava2:e and 
plunder v ithin it, it ■was observed, that the obliga- 
tion of a defensive alliance Avas mutual, and that 
the British might Avith equal justice complain of 
Scindia for not pi eventing the incursions of the 
enemy into the Company’s territories “ An appeal 
to the eAidcnce of facts, hoAvcA'er,” continued the 
goA’emor-geneial, “ A\ill manifest the degree m Avhich 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the de- 
fensive alliance By the A'alour, actiAity, and slall 
of the British armies, J eswimt Rao Holkar has been 
deprh-ed of neaily all his teriitonal possessions, a 
part of Avhich, including the capital city of Indore, 

A\'as delivered oA-’er to your highness’s officers The 
Avhole of his force has been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, Avith the loss of all his artillery ; 
and he has been deprived of every resource but that 
Avhich he deiiA’^es from the feeble and precarious aid 
of the Raj' ah of Bhurtpore. Has your highness,” 
it Avas then properly asked, “ accoiding to the pio- 
Ausions of the treaty, contributed in any degree to 
these victories ? On the contrary, has not the con- 
duct of yom* highness and of your officers aided the 
cause of the enemy against the poAver by Arhich 
those victones have been achieved, and -with -which 
your highness was pledged to co-operate^” After 
some remarks on various parts of the conduct of 
Scindia during the Avar, his more recent proceedings 
Avere thus noticed. “ On every occasion Avhen the 
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CHAP XX- reflident urged your higlmess to proceed to Oojem 
for the purpose of restormg the Tigour of your 
gOTonuneut, of reviYiDg the efficiency of your de 
dining resources, and of co-operatmg with the Bn- 
tish troops in the prosecution of the war, your 
highness uniformly asserted your inabflity to pro- 
ceed for want of funds to pay your troops, and m 
your highness 0 letter you have ascribed your de- 
tention at Borhampore to the same cause Your 
highness, however, stated in the same letter, that 
you had been enabled by loans to provide neceesanes 
for your march, and for collecting your troops , that 
you had accordingly marched from Borhampore , that 
you had written to all the officers of your troops to 
jom you from every quarter, and that it was your 
intention to raise new troops,” On the foundation of 
the facts referred to m this passage the governor- 
general raises the following conclusou, and addresses 
the exhortation which eucceeds It is evident, 
therefore, that your highness never mtended to com- 
ply with the suggestion of the resident on the subject 
of yonr return to Oqjem for your highness assigned 
the deficiency of your funds as the only cause which 
prevented your return to Oiyem m conformity with 
the resident s advice , and when your highness, ac- 
cording to your own declaration, had obtamed funds, 
yon marched m a different direction and afforded to 
the resident no explanation of the nature of your de- 
signs. Under these circumstances, it is evident that 
your highness never entertamed the design of pro- 
ceedmg to Onjoin, or of co-oi>ernting with the Bn- 
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tisli troops in tlic prosecution of tlic war. With chap xx. 
'\\liat clogioc of ju'^ticc. thcicfore, can your highness 
coin])lain of tlic conduct of the Biitisli government 
m vithlioldnig the pccuniai) aid vhich you solicited, 
until adequate sccuiity had been obtained for the 
due application of those funds to the common cause 
of the allies, instead of pcneiting the aid fiiinished 
by the allies to the cause of the enemy ^ Your high- 
ness,” the go\cinor-geneial continues, “ has stated 
in)oui lettci, that it was your detennined resolu- 
tion, after liaMiig collected a numerous ai my con- 
sisting both of old troops and new Icmcs, to pioceed 
to chastise the enemy, and your highness adds, 

‘ how can I he content to see a teiritoiy which for a 
long time has been in my possession, and in the con- 
quest of which croies of lupees have been expended, 
and gieat battles have been fought, in the possession 
of another ?’ — and that ‘ it is no difficult matter to 
vrest the teiiitoiy from the hands of the enemy.’ I 
am unable to compiehend your highness’s meamng in 
the passage above quoted The enemy has not at any 
stage of the war been able to effect the conquest of 
a single district, and wherevei the British troops 
have approached, the enemy has sought Ins safety in 
-a precipitate flight , and although, subsequently to 
the date of your highness’s letter, you have received 
constant repoits of the repeated defeats of the 
enemy by the British tioops, your highness has con- 
tinued to augment yom* foices and to advance into 
Hindostan. These measures, therefore, must be 
ascribed to objects entirely different fiom those 
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CHAP XI. -n-hjch yoDT highness has declared ” This intimation 
that Scandia’s Tiews were perceived ■was sncceeded 
bj' a summing up of that chieftams offences against 
the British govomment, under thirteen heads The 
enumeration exhibits the loading points of the case 
so completely, and, inthal, so bnefly, that it Tvill be 
advisable to quote it at length rather that to give 
an abridgement. “ Fust AAer your highness s 
repeated and solemn assurances to the resident of 
your intention to return to your capital, for the pTi> 
pose of co-operating uith the Bntish government in 
the prosecution of the ttet, your highness, without 
affording an explanation to the resident, directed 
your march towards the temtory of Bhopal m posi 
tive violation of your personal promise, repeatedly 
made to the resident. Secondly Notwithstandmg 
the repeated remonstrances of the resident on the 
impropriety of permitting the contmuance of the 
enemy a vakeel in your highness s camp, that vakeel 
was permitted to remam and to accompany your 
march, and, with your highness’s knowledge, the 
person to whose charge you comxmtted the arecn- 
tive administration of your affiurs* main tamed a 
constant and olandestme intercourse with that vakeel 
of the enemy Thirdly The officers of your high 
nesss government at Oujein, instead of joimng 
Colonel Murray with any part of the troops stationed 
at that capital, or affording to Colonel Murray any 
aid whatever m his preparations for the field coun- 
teracted the measures of that officer and opposed 
• Siirifio R*o 
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oYoiy (lopfrco of diniciilty to In<; oxci(ion«; in com- ciiA? xx. 
plotinp: (bo oqtiijnnonl of (ho aimy nndor Ins com- 
mand }''mn{ldy: Tno of 30111 Inglincss’^; militar}' 
oommamloi^:.'' Yidi (lie (roops under (licir command, 
yIio Ycic n])]ioin(cd (o oo-opciato •\\i(li (he Biitidi 
foico in ITindo«;(an, do^^cUi'd to (ho oneni)', and ha^c 
ac(cd Avidi (ho cnomy dining (ho yIioIc ^^a^ Jdfthly. 

Yoin Inghnc':'; ha'= oponi} Jii'^tihcd die condiic(- of 
(hose onicoi'^ in dc^orling to (lie enein}', on the plea 
(ha( die Bri(idi commander icfii‘'ed to advance 
monc\* foi die pa) of die tioop«:, ^^hlcll }'oiir high- 
ne^^s wa'^ bound by (iea(y to fuinisli at }onr o\yn 
cliaigo; theicby maintaining a piincijdc inconsistent 
nith the spiiit of tlie (leatics of jicacc, and of de- 
fen«;nc allianco-i Sixthly* Yoni Inglmc^s has 'svith- 
dra-rni your tioops fiom those districts which Iiad 
been concjiioied from the cnem^’by the British foices, 
and siiirendeicd to yoiii highness’s officers; theieb}’* 
restoring to the enemy a pait of his le'^oiirces of 
•vihicli lie had been deprived by the exertions of the 
British tioops, and of which the benefit liad been 
exclusively tiansferied to your liighness. Seventhl)’- : 

Youi highness has conducted a secret negotiation 
with the Rajah of Berar, without affording to the 
Biitish resident any explanation of the nature and 
object of it ; thereb}’’ violating an express stipula- 
tion of the treaty of defensive alliance. Eighthly : 

Your highness has violated the territory of his high- 

Bappoogee Scmdia and Sudasheo Rao 
j' The alleged fact moreover was false. Colonel Monson having 
advanced money to Bappoogee Scmdia 
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CHAP 3X ness the Peishwa, the ally of the Bntish govern- 
ment, hy invadmg and plundering the district of 
Saugur, by destroying the city and besieging the 
fort, and by exacting a contribution from that place 
by force of arms Ninthly Notwithstanding your 
highness s repeated and moat solemn assurances to 
the British representative of your intention to proceed 
to the capital of your dominions, your highness has 
marched with a large army to Narwa, on the fron- 
tier of the temtory of an ally of the Bntish govem- 
ment. Tenthly Your highness has oontmned to 
augment your army by coUectmg your troops from 
all quarters, by new levies, and by the accession of a 
numerous tram of artillery although your highness 
professed an utter inability to supply funds for the 
payment of your army previously to its augmentation, 
and although the declared object of those measures 
had ceased to exist, thereby justifying a suspicion 
that your highness s views were directed rather 
against the Bntish government or its allies than 
against the common enemy Eleventhly Yonr 
highness has suffered the late flagrant outrage against 
the person and property of the Bntish representa- 
tive and hifl suite, committed by persons m your 
highness 8 service, and within the limits of your 
highness’s camp, to pass unnoticed and unatoned, 
without any endeavours to discover and pu nis h the 
offenders, and without anv effectual measures for re- 
covermg the plundered property, or any declared 
intention of ropaymg the amount , without offenng a 
public apology or addressing to mo any excuse to pal- 
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lia(c nil onliniro ntiocimi^ nirJiiii«:t the sacicd clia- cii\p xx. 

rnctoi of (lio i cjirc-^ontati vo dfl ho ]3i itisli go^ ci inncnt 

locidingnt }our higlino':'=:’s ooinf: and -vMtliout any 

ondcaAonr to alloMate tlio per'^onal di'^licss of tlio 

Rnti^h io])ro‘;cn(a(i\o. oitlioi In contributing to liis 

accnnimodation oi bv any act^i of lcindnc‘?‘i oi liospi- 

tabty. Twelfthlv: Your bighno«;«i lias revived youi 

clann to tlio distnct«; ofOoliud and Gnalioi, alienated 

from your ]iig]iuo';‘^’<s dominion by the ojieiation of 

an article of tlie tieatv of peace — after a minute 

and dclibeiato di‘5cu‘>«;ion ujion tliat •subject nitli your 

liiglmcs'^’s go^olnment, and aftei tlie most solemn 

and jniblic i enunciation of tliat claim on the pait of 

your highnc«‘? in ])io«:onco of the British lesident at 

youi highne^'s’s couit, and aftei ha^ing publicly 

accepted and confirmed the list of tieaties, by one 

of n Inch thi«! alienation n as declared Thii teenthly 

The gencial conduct of your highness’s government, 

and especially the augmentation of your highness’s 

foice and youi march to Naiwa, have encouiaged 

the enemy to expect your highness’s suppoi.t, of 

which expectation the enemy has made a public 

boast , and a general opinion exists in Hindostan and 

the Deccan, that youi highness has lesolved to unite 

your forces Avith the lemnant of the enemy’s power 

in a contest against the British goveinment, youi 

ft lend and ally ” This Avas a heavy an ay of offences , 

but it was not, as the culpiit might leasonably have 

appiehended, the prelude to a declaration that the 

day of repentance was past, and that the perfidy of 

the tiansgi’essor was about to be visited Avith con- 
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CHAP XX. dign punishment Notwithstanding all that had 
occurred, Scmdia was assured that the British go- 
veniment were soLcitons to mamtam with hrm the 
relations of amity, and to respect the provisions of 
the treaties of peace and defensive alliance, provided 
he should adopt a course of proceedmg accordant 
with those engagements. 

So strong mdeed was the desire entertained by the 
British government for the preservation of peace, and 
so earnest the wish that Scmdia should be satisfied on 
this pomt, that m contemplation of the possihihty of 
the British representative bemg compelled to with- 
draw by the refheal of Scind a to afibrd any satisfac- 
tion for the attack on the British camp he was m- 
structed to state that his departure though rendered 
necessary by the conduct of Scmdia, had no connec- 
tion with any hostile designs towards that chief on 
the part of the British government, which would 
continue disposed to peace so long as Scmdia should 
abstain from any sot of direct aggression against the 
Company or their allies 

But Scmdia was actuated by very different feel- 
mgs His court had for some tune appeared to he 
occupied by some matter of importance. At length 
the ladies of his family and his heavy baggage were 
sent out of camp to he conveyed to some place of 
safety, and it was obvious that some oxtraordmary 
movement was about to take place In an mtomow 
afforded by tho actmg Bntish resident to one of 
A D 1805 Scmdia 8 ministers, on the 23rd of March, tho secret 
was revealed Scmdm s agent stated that his master 
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Iind ‘•oiiow niul joprot (1 h‘ coiitimiod chap xx. 

of (bo wnr boh\orn llolUni mid (be 
mnl (lioiiHr n ]ior‘-on of ‘^inp-ulm ) (lie rnn^^o- 

quon( olVu‘>ion of blond. )Ii‘' Inmimiit} of too 
nofiioa iintiiioto bo rnn(on(o<h\ ilb inoioh laincidino- 

• o 

(b 0*^0 oalaiiii(io‘« t bo bad a jilan foi jMittini^ an end 
(o tboin — (liK wa*' In ni.iiobini^ diioodv (o ]]bnil- 
pore for tb(' jmipo^-t' of oHoinn^ bi‘' medial ion to 
re^-tore (be blos'.inp:'' of peace O'be puipoit of (be 
nnni^ited^ ^i‘'l(. i( \\a‘' exjilainod. A\a‘^. Ibeiefoio, to 
reqno'^t lba( (bo }bi(idi io‘.iden( noiild Miitc to tbo 
diilorcnt olHcois in eonimand of Biitidi dolaclnncnt'; 
in (bo nenrbbourbood of Gwalior, and otbci places 
in (be diicclion of Scindia'*; jnoposed niaicli, to m- 
fonn tbcm of (bat cbicftanr‘' pacific intentions, and 
to prc\cnt bis bciiifr molested by the tioops stationed 
at (be prbants on bis mute j\1i. Jcnlcins leplicd, 
that bo nas cntiiely iinacquamtcd nith (be aiiango- 
ments made by tbo p:o^clnol-genclal and the com- 
mander-in>cbiof foi the piotection of the countries 
to A\bicli allusion bad been made, and that it nas 
impossible for him to comply AMtli the leqiiest made 
on behalf of Scindia, as the ofliceis m command of 
the British tioops lecei^ed their ordeis fiom the 
commander-in-chief, and ucie in no respect undei 
the resident’s authoiity. He added, with becoming 
spiiit, with refeience to the pioposed mediation, 
that so long as Scindia continued in alliance with 
the British power the utmost attention would be 
paid to his interests as well as to those of all other 
allies, but that the British government neither re- 

2 M 2 
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CHAP XX* qmred nor admitted the arbitration of any state 
•whaterer Scmdia, it will be recollected, had pro- 
fessed to regard Holkar as an enemy — had demed 
that the vakeel of that chief remamed with his con- 
sent or knowledge withm his camp — had complamed 
of the Bntish government for not adequately pro- 
tecting his domimons against Holkar and of their 
withholdmg the pecuniary assistance which was re- 
quired to enable him to take the field effectually 
against the common enemy The answer of Scmdia s 
minister to Mr Jenkins a denial of the mahanyah s 
nght to arbitrate between the Bntish government 
and Holkar was, that his master had received re- 
peated soboitations to imdertake the o&ce both &om 
Holkar and the R^ah of Bhurtpore, thus, with 
genume Mahratta audacity avowmg a correspond- 
ence which had been repeatedly disclaimed* On 
the following day Mr Jenkms received another visit 
from Scmdia 8 agent, when fiirther illustrations of 
the duphcity of Scmdia e court were afforded* The 
minister demed that the femily of Scmdia had de- 
parted, or that the heavy baggage had been sent 
away with any view to rapidity of march but he 
admitted (why, is not very apparent) that Scmdia s 
numster had till a very recent penod been mimical 
to the Bntish government, though now it was as- 
serted he had become sensible of his folly There 
was, mdeed no doubt that the first part of this 
statement was true — that Scmdia s minister, Shineo 
Rao had entertained the most mveterate feelings of 
hatred towards the Bntish govemmont, and had 
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nii\ioii'«l\ watohtMl tlu' arrival nf a littinir opporlunity chap xx 
for irr;Hif\ mir llio'^c fri'lliHr^- : hut of \\uK'l> difloiont 
t*lmnu’((‘r \\erc (he pi()r('=:<i«»nK iiiadr’ In Scindia and 
liK (d (lie J]ri(i‘-li aiHlion<i(.’‘. Tlic^c 

••noncd rn(’nd<lnp. nldlc (ho action^* of (]io‘jo nlio 
inad(’ llnan cimKp onh The clianirc nJnch 

il na*: alleired had pa^'^tal o\cr Sliii/ee l\ao nas as 
^ndden a‘' it wa^' niai \cl]on‘>. and a most cxtia- 
ordinar} manife^.talion of il‘« enecl nas (lie ])rojcctcd 
march ((» Bhnripine 

I'onr da}^ hefoK' the coinmnnication of iSomdia’s 
intention to Mr. .leiiKiii''. one of .Seindia’s •tenant*' 

Innl been admitted to an interview nith Colonel 
CIo>«e at. Naerpore Ho had nothmpf to slicw tliat 
he was accredited In the j\laliiaUa chief, hnt he A\as 
.1 jier'^on of high rank and claimed to he acci edited. 

Till': per-on did not allect to conceal the alienation 
of Semdia’s feelings fiom the English, nor the 
Mews undei which he had moAcd in opposition to 
the lecommendation of the Biitish lesident lie 
asked whether it was not jieiceived that Scindia was 
oflended when he marched to the noithward ; and on 
Colonel Close answering to the effect that it could 
not be siii)])osed that Scindia w’ould act in ojiposition 
to justice and good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s 
alleged agent asked, if it w'eie not supposed that 
Scindia moved to the noithwaid in consequence of 
being offended, to what motive was that step as- 
ciibcd? These avow^als that Scindia’s movements 
weie influenced by designs wdncli he concealed from 
the Biitish resident contiast stiikingly with his 
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CHAP XX often repeated expreesions of a desire to comply 
Tyith the advice of that iiinctionary, his declaratioiifl 
of contmued attachment to the British cause, and his 
profesfflons of anxiety to fulfil his engagements and 
maintam unimpaired his alliance with the British 
government. 

The governor-general wnB no sooner apprized of 
the commumcatiouB made to Mr Jenldns and Co- 
lonel Close, than, with his charaotenstio energy he 
took measures for frustrating the meditated designs 
of Scmdia. Instmctaons were forwarded to the 
commander-m-cbtef directing him to reject peremp- 
tonly all demands on the part of Soindia which 
might be at variance with the treaty of peace, to 
repel any act of hostihty from Scmdia with promp 
titude and effect, and to provide, m the event of 
war, for the safety of Mr Jenkms and the British 
residency Other parts of the instractions referred 
to the contingency of war bemg followed by nego- 
tiation , and it was distinctly laid down, that Scmdia 
was not to be permitted to treat for Holkar nor 
Hofkar for Scmdia. These orders were explained 
and enforced by others forwarded a few days after- 
wards While provision was thus made for frus- 
trating the hostile designs of Scmdia m the north 
the south was not neglected Impressed with a 
sense of the advantages resulting from the system 
adopted m the previous war with the confederated 
Mahratta chieftains, of entrusting very general and 
extensive powers, both political and mihtary, to the 
hands of a single local authority, the governor 
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general resolved to invest Colonel Close with the chap xx. 
same poweis which had foimerly been exeicised 
by Geneial Wellesley in the Deccan, with the ex- 
ception of the control of the niihtaiy commander 
in Guzerat. On the return of General Wellesley 
from Calcutta to Madras, it appears to have been 
for some time doubtful whether he would resume 
his station in the Deccan or not It was ultimately 
determined in the negative ; General, now, by the 
well-merited giace of his soveieign. Sir Aithur, 
Wellesley, being of opimon that his services were 
no longer necessary ; being anxious, with regard to 
the state of his health, as well as to his professional 
prospects, to proceed to Em ope, thinking also that 
his presence theie might enable him to dispel some 
misapprehensions with regard to the pohcy lately 
pursued in India, and being moreover dissatisfied 
with the authorities at home.’^ It is satisfactory to 

* His dissatisfaction was not confined to the East-India Com- 
pany, but appears, from some intimations m the WeUington Des- 
patches, to have extended to the highest mihtary authonty But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had learned to subject his feehngs to his 
duty, and an apparent shght put upon him after his return only 
seemed to draw forth more conspicuously some of the mentonous 
traits of his character The foUowmg statement is given by 
Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Welhngton Despatches — 

“An expedition had been fitted out m the autumn of 1805, to 
proceed to Hanover, under the command of Lord Cathcart , and 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon after his return to 
England from India, was appomted to the command of a bngade 
in it But the consequences of the battle of Austerhtz rendered 
it prudent to recall this force, and the troops composing it were 
placed on the coast for future operations, or for the defence of the 
country against threatened invasion ” To this narrative Colonel 
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CHAP XX relate that the greatest commander of modem times 
was not permitted to qmt the scene of his earlj 
glories without testimomes warm and abundant to 
his eminent services. Soldiers and civUiana, Euro- 
peans and natives, vied in rendermg him honour 
Colonel Close, under the powers assigned to 
Avas to take the command of the mam army m the 
Deccau. In furtherance of the views of the go- 
vernor general, Colonel Wallace, commandmg the 
subsidiary force at Poona, and Colonel Hahburton, 

Ganrood ■ppenda the following note — There i* no ntuaboii 
and there ere no orctunetancefl in \^iich an officer of the annj 
maj be plac e d that wHl not in aome roanner or other be itamped 
with the snpenor priTuapIfe of the tharongh aoldier An mtmxate 
friend hanog remarked m fiunlhar tenna to Sm Arthur 'Wellealey 
when at Hiathigi how he luring cominandedanmee of fortjrthon 
sand men m die field — haring recerred the thiuilct of pariiament 
for kd viotonee— and hanttg been made Knight of the Bath ccroId 
enbimt to be redaoed to the command of a brigade of rnffintry ? 

For thu reoaon. was the anrwer I am n8taut^c>a/2aA a* 
we Bay m the East that u I have ate of the King i salt, and 
tberefbre I conc ei re it to be my duty to serre with unheartatmg 
letl and cheerfalnes* whan and wherercr the King a goremment 
may thiniV proper to employ me. Thu maxim has fhe more 
force firom there bcmg officer! m the army who unfbrtnnately 
for hanng declined Bobordmate employ firom flattering 

themselreB with eupenor pretenaionB hare repented their deciaion 
during their profeaaioiial Urea it u for thu reason that the 
compiler hae presumed to draw the attention of tboee who may 
hereafter bo placed m unilar tarcnnutancefl to the great military 
principle aa well m to the example of the Duke of Wellington 
Mflitaiy officers exact neceaaaiily and justly finm thoee they 
command implicit ready obedience It u strange that they 
should ercT forget that the duty which they require from those 
beneath them u equally due from thcmselres to those who have 
a right to command their eemccs 
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commanding that at Hyderabad, were ordered to chap xx. 
occupy with their troops the positions most favour- 
able for the seizuie, if necessaiy, of Scindia’s pos- 
sessions south of the Nerhudda; hut these officers 
weie not to commence operations against Scindia 
Avithout express ordem, except in the event of intel- 
ligence reaching them of the actual commencement 
of hostilities in Hindostan. In Guzerat it was ne- 
cessary to provide considerable leinforcements, the 
number of tioops in that pro^unce ha\ung been 
gieatly reduced by the detachment of the force 
which originally marched under Colonel Mun’ay to 
Oujein, and subsequently, under General Jones, 
joined the anny of Hindostan. To supply the de- 
ficiency thus occasioned, the government of Bom- 
bay weie instructed to dispatch to Guzerat as soon 
as practicable, and by the safest and most expedi- 
tious route, a corps consisting of at least fom* 
companies of European infantry, a company of 
European artillery, and one battahon of sepoys, with 
a due proportion of camp eqmpage, aitilleiy, pioneers, 
lascars, and every necessary equipment to enable the 
corps to be employed on field service the moment 
it should reach Guzerat. Colonel Wooding ton, the 
officer commanding in the province, was to be in- 
structed to place the corps under him in an efficient 
state of equipment, and to lay up, at convement 
places on the frontier, supplies of gram and stores 
Thus reinforced, it was expected that Colonel 
Woodmgton would be able, not only to defend 
Guzerat from invasion, but to attack with success 
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CHAP XX the forts and possessions of Scindia m that province, 
should 'war ensue 

Soon after the issue of these several instructions 
a letter ■was received from the actmg resident at 
Scmdia s camp Tvhich seemed to mdicate more pa- 
cific feelings on the part of Scmdia than had been 
contemplated The resident had held commumca- 
tions "With the chief and his nunisterB, •which had 
produced a satis&ctory letter to the governor-gene- 
ral m reply to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage upon the residency a multiphcity of 
assurances of friendly mtentions, and a promise that 
Scmdia should halt upon the Chmnbnl until the 
arrival of Colonel Close* The promise was kept 
with Mahratta stncfcness. Scmdia retired to Sub- 
A-D iB« dulghur, but on the 7th of April Ameer Khan left 
Bhurtpore with the avowed intention of joining 
Scmdia , and on the same day Shuxee Bao, ■with a 
large body of Pmdames and a considerable part of 
Scmdia a cavalry marched towards Bhurtpore, Pre- 
viously to his departure one of Scmdia s ministers 
waited on Mr Jenkins to annonnce the mtended 
movement, and to explam that it had reference to 
the proposed mediation. The resident demanded 
an audience of Scmdia himself which was granted, 
and the chief gave the same explanation which had 
been offered by his minister The statement ■was 
accompamed by strong professions of fidehty and 

• The appointment of Colonel Close to the exercise of tie 
chief poliicai and miitary power in tie Deccan had not tieo 
bed made. 
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friendship, and by a repetition of a request formerly chap xx 
made, that Mr. Jenkins •would •write to the com- 
mander -in-chief to desire that hostilities with Holkar 
might be suspended The object of dispatching 
Shirzee Rao to Bhurtpore was undoubtedly to pre- 
vent the Rajah fiom entering into a pacific arrange- 
ment with the British government ; but the design 
was defeated. On the lltli the conditions of a 
treaty were finally deteiinmed upon; and on the 
17th, as has been already related, the treaty was 
signed. 

On am'ving at Weir, a place about fifteen miles 
from Bhm’tpore, Shiizee Rao addiessed a letter to 
the commander-in-chief, intimating that, at the re- 
quest of the British resident, Scindia had consented 
to wait at Subdulghur in expectation of Colonel 
Close’s aiiiYal. This was true ; but it would be m- 
consistent •with Mahratta custom to ofier truth un- 
mixed ■with some alloy of falsehood ; and the an- 
nouncement of Scindia’s position, and the cause of 
his occupying it, was associated ■with a representa- 
tion that the British resident had expressed a desire 
that Scindia should interpose his mediation for ob- 
tauung peace , in consequence of which desire his 
highness had dispatched Shirzee Rao to Bhurtpore 
to negotiate. The commander-in-chief, in reply, 
stated, that peace having been estabhshed between 
the British government and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
the presence of Shirzee Rao at Bhurtpore was un- 
necessary ; that he must not think of advancing, as 
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HAP XX. Buch a proceeding might Bubrert the muon subsist- 
ing between the Company and Scmdia. On the 
followmg day, however, Shirzee Rao did, with a 
small party of horse, advance within a short dis- 
tance of Bhnrtpore, and transmitted to the Riyah a 
message, sohcitmg a personal conference The Ra- 
jah dechned granting the apphcation, and Shirzee 
Rao returned to Weir without gaming any thing by 
his movement At Weir he was jomed by Holkar 
^nth three or four thousoud horse, and both pro- 
ceeded towards tho camp of Scmdia at Subdulghur 
Scmdia hod for some time mamtamed, through an 
agent of his own, a correspondence with the court 
of Holkar Some of the letters of this agent to 
hiB employer, which fell mto the hands of the En- 
glish, folly confirmed all that was suspected of the 
viewB of Scmdia, and of the degree of credit to 
be given to his expressions of fidelity and attach- 
ment It iB weansome to find occasion for re- 
curring so frequently to the task of exhibiting Mah- 
ratta chicanery and disammlation, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative circum- 
stances and position of the British government and 
the Mahratta chiefs While Scmdia was mtnguing 
with Holkar who was m a state of avowed war with 
the Company’s government — while the former chief 
was advancing towards Bhnrtpore m the hopes of 
Btnkmg a blow at the mterests of his English ally, 
he was profuse m declarations of smcerity and good 
faith Never were Ins professions more strong 
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than at this period ; and it may he added that never 
veie they either more or less honest 

In consequence of the movement of Sciudia to 
the northwaid, Colonel Martindell, who had been sta- 
tioned in a position to enable him to secure the tran- 
quillity of Bundleciind and to protect Gohud fiom 
invasion, advanced in the same direction, under orders 
from the commauder-m-chief, carefully avoiding any 
violation of the possessions of either Scindia oi his 
dependents ; and on the 8th of April he reached 
Hingorah, a position on the southern bank of the 
Chumbul, at a short distance from Dholepore. His 
proximity was distasteful to Scindia; and on the 
11th that chief requested that the British resident 
would prevent the approach of Colonel Martmdell 
within twenty coss of his camp. Mr. Jenkins an- 
swered by expressing sui-prise that Scindia should 
feel any uneasiness m the presence of the Bntish 
troops, under the continued assurances given that he 
consideied himself standing in the closest lelations of 
alliance with the Biitish government. He remarked, 
that under the terms of the treaty the Bntish troops 
were to act m concert with those of the maharajah ; 
and he reminded the chieftain that when Colonel 
Murray was stationed at Oujem no apprehension was 
expressed, but, on the contraiy, Scindia was con- 
tinually m’gent for the assistance of the Bntish 
troops for the protection of his countiy If Scindia 
had no other view than that of maintaimng his re- 
lation with the British government, what, the resi- 
dent asked, was theie to apprehend from the neigh- 
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CHAP XX. bonrhood of the troopfl ofhjs oily? He added, that 
Colonel Martmdell ■was within the Company s tern- 
tones, and that his advance had been rendered 
necessaiy by circnmstances, more especially by the 
movement of the notonons Bappoogee Scmdia m 
the direction of Scmdia s camp and the ncimty of 
considerable bodies of the troops of Holkar and 
Ameer Khan, m charge of the baggage of those 
chiefs The pointed question put by the resident 
it was not easy for Mahratta ingenmty to answer , 
bnt Scmdia urged, that if the Pmdames of his camp 
should happen to comimt any excesses, or should 
enter into disputes with any of the inferior people 
of the Bntish camp the blame of such conduct might 
attach to the govemmenL !Mr Jenkins answered 
that the known and exemplary disciplme of the Bn 
tish troops should preclude any nneaamess respecting 
their conduct, and that Scmdia s distrust of the inferior 
part of his own army only afforded a further proof of 
the necessity of Colonel Martmdell s advance to the 
frontier, though nothmg short of actual aggression 
would produce any hostile proceedmgs on the part 
of that oflBcer Scmdia renewmg his request that 
an apphcataon should be made to Colonel Martm- 
dell, to keep at a distance of twenty cobs from the 
Mahratta s camp the resident shrewdly suggested 
that if the Tnnhn.T n.jRh desired to mamtam this dis- 
tance between the two camps, it would be better 
that his highness should himself make a movement 
for the purpose To this Scmdia expressed him 
self aveiBe, and (according to his own declaration) 
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his aAcision had a most ci editable origin, being chap xx. 
founded on liis jiromisc to ]\Ii. Jenkins to wait in 
the ]iosilion Minch he noM* occiijiied for the aiiival of 
Colonel Close — so sacred did Scindia deem a pio- 
mise. e\en though the peison to M'hom it was made 
Mas Milling to iclieve him fiom the obligation, to an 
extent M'hich M'ould enable him to effect a puipose 
mIiicIi he piofesscd to think impoitant. Scindia at 
length expressed himself satisfied, and adveiting to 
the presence of Bappoogee Scindia in the neigh- 
bouihood. intimated an intention of visiting him. 

The lesident was silent till his opinion of the medi- 
tated visit was a‘?ked. He then lefeiied to the 
maharajah’s sense of piopiiety, to deteianine wliethei 
or not it M’as ad^isable to Msit a man whose tiaitor- 
ous conduct had placed him in the position of an 
enemy to the Biitish government. Scindia mani- 
fested his lespect for that government, and his re- 
gard for the opinion of its representative, by paying 
his promised Hsit to Bappoogee Scindia on the same 
evening 

On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer Khan a d isos 
M^as announced to the British representative, as a 
preparative to the public leception of the respect- 
able freebootei and temporaiy associate of Holkar ; 
and as it was necessary to de'Nuse a plausible pretext 
for leceiving him, it was stated that Scindia sup- 
posed that Ameer Khan had been dispatched by 
Holkar Muth views corresponding with those which 
had led to the mission of Shiizee Rao from the 
camp of Scindia to Bhuitpore Two days affcei- 
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CHAP XX. ■wards Somdia sent to congratulate the reeident on 
the conclusion of peace between the British govern- 
ment and Bhnrtpore The person who was on this 
occasion the organ of Soindia s pohtenees took oc- 
casion to intimate that Holknr hod resolved to 
renew his attack on the Company s tern tones, but 
had abandoned his mtontion at the persuasion of 
Shuzee Rao , that Hollar had consented to accept 
the mediation of Somdia, and, in company "with 
Shirzee Rao ivoa on his "way to Scmdias camp On 
the following day he amved with all his remainmg 
force, and was immediately visited by Scmdia and 
his prmoipal officers. This ceremony was preceded 
by a very charactengtic specimen of Mahrstta da- 
phcity and insolence Scmdia dispatched a message 
to Mr Jenkms, intunating that he was surprised by 
the sudden amval of Holkar , that be had desired 
that chief not to oroes the Chumbul but that the 
request hnvmg been disregarded, Somdia was com- 
pelled to visit him , and that it "was his particular 
wish that the Bntish representative should be pre 
sent at the meeting The resident answered by 
pomtmg out the extreme impropnety of the request, 
and observing that Scmdia s mtended Tusit "was 
utterly mconsistent -with the relations subsistmg 
between him and the Bntish government. 

The resident, in regard to the duty which ho 
owed to the government represented by him, did 
not, therefore attend the ouspioious mtomow be- 
tween the two Mahratta chiefs, whoso hereditary 
find personal quarrels were now suspended, to on 
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able tlicin to combine against a common object of chap. xx. 
hatred. But lie \Aas soon summoned to an interview, 
at vliicli Aarious attempts weie made to prevail on 
him to belioNO tliat all that had occuried was occa- 
sioned by a sincere regard to promote the peace of 
India. The scr\ants of Scindia descanted on this 
theme with their habitual fluency, till disconceited 
by a remark thrown out by Mr. Jenkins, that since 
the approach of the troops of an ally-^vithin twenty 
coss had lately created so much uneasiness in the 
mind of Scindia, it could not fail to excite suipiise 
to find the anny of his highness encamped in union 
with that of the common enemy. 

Ilolkai had not long occupied his proximate posi- 
tion to Scindia before he manifested his power by 
seizing the person of Ambajee Inglia. This act 
was intended to extort a contribution, and it appears 
to have succeeded to the extent of obtaining a pro- 
mise from Ambajee of the payment of fifty lacs. 

Ambajee was at this time in the service of Scindia, 
and apiiarently in his confidence , yet the chief did 
not interfere to piotect his servant fiom plunder. 

His conduct in this respect seems to have decided, 
m the mind of the commander-in-chief, the ques- 
tion in what relation Scindia stood towards the 
Biitish government; and he suggested that the 
British lesident should take the eailiest practicable 
opportumty of quitting Scindia’s camp On the 21st a d isos 
of April, the command er-in-chief being now lelieved 
fi’om anxiety with regard to Bhurtpore, quitted that 
place with the whole of the aimy under his personal 
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CHAP XX. command, and marched in the direction "where it 
was evident his eervices were about to be re- 
quired His previoofl snccesa had been rewarded 
by a peerage, odd he now bore the title of Lord 
Lake 

On his march Lord Lake received a letter from 
Scmdio, refemng to the treaty of peace concluded 
with him, and statmg that ever since its conclusion 
the friendship between the two states had been 
progressively mcreasmg “ Tbe object of the treaty,” 
said Scmdia, ^ was to give peace to the coimtry and 
quiet to its inhabitants, and with a view to this 
object, friendship was established between all the 
different chiefr and the British government Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar alone remains to be settled with , 
and for the purpose of settling disputes between 
Holkar and the British government and concluding 
a peace between them, I have marched from the 
city of Borhampore, and have amved at Subdul- 
ghur he having formerly professed to be actuated 
by very different views The letter then adverted 
to the war between the Company s government and 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and to the steps taken by 
hiTH in regard to it — onuttmg, however all notice 
of Scindia s endeavonis to mduce the Rajah to re- 
engage m war But the alleged services of Scmdia 
in reetraining Holkar from ravaging the Company s 
temtonea were not forgotten, and the remainder 
of the letter was employed m commending its bearer 
to the Bntish commander, as " a man of sense,” and 
one enjoymg Scmdia s “confidence ” with recom- 
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nicndatioiis to negotiate witli Ilolkar, and to abstain chap xx. 

fioni molesting him. The ans^^c^ of Lord Lake 

Mas sucli as became a British officer. It exposed 

the Aims}' pietences under Mhich Scindia sought to 

Aeil liis enmity; apprized him that Mr. Jenkins 

liad been insti acted to "withdraw from his camp; 

and intimated that the British government would 

considei Scindia responsible in his own person, in 

his family, his niimsteis, and his servants, for the 

safe and unmolested journey of its representative, 

"With his attendants and property, to the nearest 
Biitish camp. 

Bebveen the dispatch of Semdia’s letter and the 
leceipt of Loid Lake’s answei Mr. Jenkins had, in 
compliance with pievious instmctions from the com- 
mander-in-chief, requested an audience of Scindia, 
for the purpose of foimally demanding the retiie- 
raent of the chieftain from the position which he 
occupied, and his sepaiation from Holkai Scindia 
appointed a time for leceivmg the British resident; 
and the lattei, with a view to placmg Scindia in a 
situation to afford a satisfactoiy answer, tiansmitted 
a memoiial, embodying the pnncipal facts which he 
intended to urge at the approachmg audience. At 
the time appointed, however, Scindia neither af- 
foided the promised interview, nor answered the 
memorial Great confusion and no inconsiderable 
poition of alaim was now felt m Scindia’s camp, 
fiom a report which prevailed that the Bntish 
troops were in the vicinity; and on the morning of 
the 28th April the armies both of Scindia and a d isos 

2 N 2 
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CHAP IX. Holkap retreated ivith tbe utmost precipitation in 
the direction of Sheopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chiunbul, on the road to 
Kotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place They marched on that day twenty miles, on 
the following day fourteen, and on the third day 
omved at Sheopore. Their route lay along the 
banks of the Chumbul, OTer deep rayines , the dif- 
ficulties and fetigne of tbe march were aggravated 
by excessive heat and the want of water and con- 
siderable numbers of the troops of both chiefs 
perished. 

It will be recollected that, on the approach of 
Somdia towards Bhurtpore vigorous measures had 
been adopted for placing the British forces through- 
out India in a condition for carrying on the opera- 
tions of war with effect Under the orders issued 
for this purpose. Colonel Close had directed Colonel 
Hahburton commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, to advance to Moolepore, there to be joined 
by the Poona subsidiary force under Colonel Wal- 
lace At Fort St. Geoige it was deemed advisable 
to assemble a considerable force in the ceded dis- 
tricts A call was made upon the Hewan of My- 
sore to take the field with a body of the Riyahs 
troops, to which call he promptly responded 
and a body of SiUadar horse m the service of the 
Hajah was to join the Bntish troops to be assem- 
bled at Bellory in the ceded distncts. At Bombay 
equal activity was displayed in complying with tho 
orders of the governor-general for reinforcing Co- 
lonel Woodmgton m Gorenit. Bat the retreat of 
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Sciiulia and bis I\Iabratta colleague from Subdul- chap xx 
gbnr Bas as^Jigned as a reason foi modifying tbe 
insti actions under ^vblcb these arranc:ements bad 
been made. Tbe gOYeinment of Fort St George 
Yas diiectcd to susjiond its preparations, to distri- 
bute tbe army of tbe presidency in its usual stations, 
and to pioceed immediately to ■withdraw from tbe 
Deccan all corps and establishments which might 
be extra to tbe field establishment of tbe subsidiary 
forces serving with tbe Peisbwa and tbe Nizam. 

Tbe extia battalions on tbe establishment of tbe 
presidency weie also to be reduced, and eveiy prac- 
ticable diminution of expense effected. Colonel 
Close bad commenced bis letum to Moolapore, to 
take tbe command of tbe army to be assembled 
there. On bis way be received a copy of tbe in- 
stnictions forwarded to FoitSt George, with orders 
to carry into effect such parts of them as might 
depend upon tbe exercise of bis authority. The 
extiaordinary military and pobtical powers vested 
in him weie at tbe same time witbdra'wn; and he 
was directed to return to Poona, to resume bis 
duties as resident at tbe com’t of tbe Peisbwa. In- 
structions similar in character rvere forwarded to 
Bombay, and on tbe autbontres of tins presrdency 
tbe necessity of economy was urgently enforced. 

Tbe troops in Guzerat were to be cantoned, in 
order to avoid tbe expense of field allowances; and 
no field expenses were to be memned without tbe 
special sanction of tbe government of Bengal, except 
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CUAP XX. nhder clrcumstanceB of iirgent and uncontrollable 
necessity 

The pacific and economical policy now adopted 
was extended to the army of Lord Lake Scmdia 
and Holkar were to fly without disturbance and 
Without alarm The commander-in-ohief was in 
structed not to pursue the retreating forces of the 
chiefe confederated against the Bntish government, 
and who held in durance a considerable number of 
its subjects, but to direct his attenbon to the necea 
sary arrangements for cantoning his troops The 
Bombay army under General Jones, was to proceed 
to Rampoorah, on its return to Gnzerat, and all 
the irregular corps in the Bntisb service were to be 
reduced. At the time however when these orders 
were issued permanent tranquilhty was not expect- 
ed , for the probability of a renewal of bosbbbes at 
no distant penod was distmctly nobced, and, as fer 
as the prescribed reducbons would adnut, provided 
for 

The pohcy of allowing an open enemy and a 
treaatieiiWQa ^7 ^ tme- miaviEiit7 

retnbubon was not that which for some years had 
been pursued m India — ^it was not that which had 
raised the British power to the lofty posibon which 
it had attained The change cannot fail to excite 
inquiry as to its cause The answer is, that the 
pohcy now pursued was not the pohcy of tho Marquis 
Wellesley It was that of the home authontios, 
the result of that blind reverence for native pnnccs. 
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whatever their character or deserts, Avhich had so chap xx 
long prevailed in England, and of a fatuitous de- 
sue to save money uudci all cncumstances, however 
indi'spcnsahle its expenditure might he to the honour 
and interests of government. The subject has al- 
ready been adveited to, and fuither notice is here 
unnecessaiy. It should bo added, however, that 
the ]\Iarquis Wellesley’s administration was ap- 
proaching its conclusion. His successor was on the 
sea, commissioned to dispel, if possible, the remem- 
biance of all the glories vhich had iriadiated the 
brightest jieiiod of England’s connection vith India, 
and to surrender a large share of the solid advan- 
tages which had been gained; to thiow back the 
coiintiy into the anarchy under which it had so long 
gioaned, and to lay the foundation of future alaims, 
futuie wars, and futuie expenses of feaiful amount. 

The governor-general felt that he could not expect 
to complete any large and extensive plan, similar to 
those upon which he had been accustomed to act, 
and, pressed by representations fiom home of a tone 
and character jieculiaily annoying to a noble spirit, 
he resolved to suspend operations, leaving his suc- 
cessor m a condition to resume them if he should 
think proper, or if his instniction should permit 
such a com’se. Such is the explanation of the extra- 
ordinary change which has been related 

Scindia had fled with his companion Holkar The 
Biitish territories were not menaced ; and though 
chastisement was deferred, it did not necessarily 
follow that it was altogethei abandoned. But the 
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CHAP TX. flymg confederates had earned with them the Bn- 
tish residenoj deputed to one of them, and the safetj 
of the resident and his attendants was an object of 
interest On transmitting to Scindia Lord Lakes 
reply to the chieftams letter, Mr Jenkins adverted 
to the instrnctions which ho had received to with- 
draw, and requested to be informed of the arrange- 
ments which the maharajah might be pleased to 
moke for the purpose of faahtating his departure. 
Somdia rephed that, as his minister, Shirzee Bao, 
was absent, he could not return a decided answer, 
but that in the course of two or three days a reply 
to Lord Lakes letter would be prepared The 
resident shortly afterwards renewed the apphcation, 
espreagmg his dissatisfection at being prevented from 
complying with the orders of the commander in-chief 
and mtimatmg that the cause assigned for delay was 
mapphcable to the case, inasmuch as Lord Lake did 
not expect any answer to his letter, but would be 
justly surprised if tbo British representative at 
Scmdias court were not permitted to obey the 
orders of bis own government. Mr J enkins farther 
pointed out the propriety of his departure taking 
place with the sanction and under the protection of 
Scindia that established usage, as well as the prin- 
ciples of justice and pubhc faitln required that a 
person in his situation should be entirely free from 
restramt , and that a commumcation of Scindia s 
intentions was ueceasaiy to enable the resident to 
excnljiate himself from the charge of a voluntary 
deviation from orders which he \n3 bound to obey 
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Nothing satisfactoij followed this representation, chap xx 
hut J\Ir. Jenkins was informed that a copy of the 
commander-in-chief’s letter, together with the sub- 
stance of Mr. J enkins’s messages on the subject of 
his departure, had been communicated to the mims- 
ter, Shirzee Rao. To abate the lesident’s solicitude 
to withdiaw, the Mahratta oflScers expatiated with 
much power on the dangeis to which he would be 
exposed from the state of the country between 
Sciudia’s camp and the head-quarters of the British 
aimy. To these lepresentations Mr. Jenkins had a 
leady answer — that whenever a day should be fixed 
for his depaituie, the commander-in-chief would 
dispatch a foice to meet him, and that he should 
require a convoy of Scindia’s cavalry merely to shew 
that he had the maharaj’ah’s piotection, and not to 
lejiel any danger. This produced a representation 
that the advance of a British force was unnecessaiy, 
for that whenever the departme should take place, 
exclusively of about a thousand horse to be furmshed 
in equal pioportions by Scmdia and Holkar, the 
British resident should receive the piotection of any 
foice of infantry and guns that he might desire, and 
that for his safe conduct to the head-quarters of 
the British army the maharajah would be fully re- 
sponsible. 

On the 10th of May the confederates recom- ad isos 
menced their march m the direction of Kotah, with- 
out dismissing the Bntish residency Mr J enkins 
had previously suggested, with refeience to the sys- 
tematic evasion and delay which characterize the 
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CHAP XX. proceedings of a Mnhratta court, that the com- 
mander-in-chief should address a separate letter to 
Scindia, the object of which should be limited to 
the demand of safe conduct for the resident and the 
gentlemen of the residency to the Bntish camp 
Lord liake acted on the suggestion — the letter was 
transmitted, and the apphcation met with the same 
success which had attended former demands of the 
same description • 

The confederated chiefe contmned to moTe m a 
westerly direction towards Ajmeer Their progress 
was marked by some extraordinary events the first 
to be noticed demonstrates the power of Holkar in a 
manner not less decided than the seicure by that 
chief of AmUyee Tng bfl- Baptiste, already men- 
tioned as in the service of Scindia, had made him- 
self obnoxious to the wrath of Holkar and it was 
said, meditated the seizure of that ohieftam s person 

• The letter of Lord LaAe we* chejexrtenxed by eoldierHke 
brenty and deoeion bed it been rapported by hi* lordabip ■ ad 
Tance it amid •carcely haTe felled to produce the deaired effect 
The fnnnqrnff la a txenifeHoii of it i — I beTo already wntten to 
your bighnwaa a reply to your letto’ reqnertmg that your high 
nea* would give safe conduct to Mr Jeulona and the other gen 
tlemen attached to the rendenoy at your liTghnpm * court, to the 
camp of the Bntuh army t but thi* has not hitherto taken place, 
and yonr bTghrwm ^jpears disposed to delay and evade tbfe roqui 
si hrm. R*o GopanI Jnmudsr whom yon dispatched to me ha* 
been detired to return &om the middle of hi* way Advertmgto 
your highness b evasion and del^ I again write to your highneas 
with the pen of friendthip to request that you will cause those 
gentlemen to reach me m safety until which time I *11811 con 
Elder your rmd youT adhcTcnt* to be responiibJe for their 

lire* and p r oper Cy and for their protection from insult. 
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The spiiit of vengeance thus roused in Tlolhav’s chav. xx. 
bieast found gratilication in tlic apprehension of his 
enemy, vho ■was immediately subjected to ono of 
those baibaious inflictions of nliicli nativo annals 
afford so many instances The unhappy ju'isoncr 
Avas deprived of sight. lie did not long endure the 
miseiy of the privation, the outrage leading to liis 
death. Thus did Holkar, the enemy of tho ]b'i(,ish 
state, act towards a servant of Scindia, its piO" 
tended ally ; and Scindia submitted. 

A still more remarlvablo event followed, if any 
thing can be regarded as remarkable in a Mahrai-ta 
comt. Ambajee Inglia having been subjected to 
the process of plunder, and the plunder liaviiig been 
secured, was released from the restraint jmi)()Re(l 
upon him for the purpose of drawing forth a conti’i- 
bution This was not very remarkable. Tlio ob- 
ject being attained, the means by which it was to 1)0 
procured were discontinued as no longer nee-ORsn ry. 

But the liberation of Ambajee Tnglia was followed 
by extraordinary honour. He was received by iScin- 
dia with the highest degree of respect and attention, 
and the ceremony of his reception was regarded ns 
an indication of his intended appointment to the 
charge of the executive authority in jilace of )Shir//50 
Rao. Such instances of capricious change in- 
deed, but ordinary events among tlie Mahrattas.'^ 

* The character of thip people hm been in llie pro- 

grefs of thi5 v/ork pufTicientiy, perbapr, i/) rrndej iniiicc'i'fniy 
any endeavour to throw furlber bgbl upon it. Hut It nmy ;iof 
be unintcrcfeting to rce their dnnvn Iiy ono of Iln'iiiM'lviv"# 
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CHAP XX, In the meantime the British residency remamed 
TirtunlJy, though not apparently, in a state of impn- 

Ceptam Sydenliam acting rendent at Poona, m a letter da ted 
tte 27tii of May 1805 gii^ the foDowmg report of some rc 
jnflri3 made by the Peuhwa, called forth by the relative rjn Mitn ^ 
stances of tome of the A&hratta states and the British g u re ni 
ment. His highness says Captain Sydenham addressed 
me nearly m the following terms as &r as my recoil eoti on serres 
me I— Your paths and thoso of the Mahrattas are different y our 
■way 18 open and straight — thens is crooVed and cdncealeiL When 
yon have a friend yon are friendly when you have an enemy you 
shew your enmity and destroy hnn but sometimes your enmity 
ends m friendship-^ their friendship always ends m enmity I know 
yon both I have tried yon both and I speak from what I have 
felt. These men with tnrbans who were my servants sought my 
mm yon who ■wear hata and are femagrftrs saved me from 
destruction and give me back my throne WhSe they were here 
1 was msnlted and oppressed now that yon are here I am at 
r epose end do se I pleaee. Tliey took from their master cr ores 
of rupees and st31 asked more you have spent cro re s of mpees 
for a fnend and demand no retnnu ” Of the persons mvolved 
in the existing wars and intngues the Feishwa said — Between 
Sondza and Holkar is the difference — is a weak, 
foolish boy who is himself mcapnble of gorernment, and is led by 
the advice of others. If bis servants sdvise well he acta well ; 
if his servants adnee iQ be acts ill ; great crimes are committed 
by his gorernment, hut^ he bnneelf a Salksr xt a btd 

mm from his heart he loves disorder he hates repose. What- 
ever he does proceeds from himeelf he is a monster who must be 
destroyed. Shirzee Bao Ohstgsy is almott worse than HoHrar 
While these men have power there cannot be repose i though 
they ahonld have only a hundred men still they would excite 
(baorder TTieso are the men who have brought Scmdia into 
diffculbes and in the end will ruin him. Let Lord Wellesley 
extnpato the gnardians but let the be preserved. The 
Company must give Scmdia good counselkiri and must keep its 
army at Oi^jem all will then be qnieL 

^Hie traits of Mshratta character noticed in the forma" part of 
the above quotation are, it most be admitted frithfoDy portrayed j 
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sonment. Tlic commander-in-cliief again demanded 
tlieir release; and ultimately the governor-general 
addressed a letter to Scindia, requiiing their dismis- 
sion within fourteen days from the receijDt of the 
letter. It was dated the 25th J uly. On the 30th 
the Marquis Wellesley signed his last despatch to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Dnectois; 
and at six o’clock on the evening of that day, a 
salute from the battery announced that he was 
superseded in his high functions by the anival of the 
Maiquis Cornwallis. 

The pd icy pursued by the Marquis Wellesley has 
already been~Teviewed in reference to every im- 
poitant act of his government, excepting the Mah- 
ratta war. A few observations on this, and on the 
circumstances out of which it arose, are demanded, 
not so much by the difficulty of lightly decidmg, as 
by the misiepresentations in which the subject was 
so long enshiouded It was the misfortune of the 
Marquis Wellesley that, during the latter yeais of 

but tbe smcenty of the painter is more than questionable. The 
Mahratta prmce was himself probably displaying some of the 
more stnlong quahties of his countrymen " Mahrattas wishing 
to be pohtic,” says Captain Duff, “ always disparage themselves, 
and in addressing a European nothing is more common than to 
speak of themselves as a treacherous, deceitful race of marauders, 
on whom no dependance should be placed One unacquamted 
with their manners, or who has superficially observed them, would 
not readily suppose that they merely mtend an indirect comph- 
ment, knowmg how highly truth and plain deahng are estimated 
among us ” — ^History of the Mahrattas, vol ui page 151 

Thus it appears that the Mahratta character is true to nothmg 
but its own inherent depravity 
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CHAP XX. lus administration, he "mis never cordially supported 
from homo , and those who should have afforded to 
him countenance and encouragement were hut too 
often ready to jom individuals who reviled a pohey 
which they were unable to understand, or who from 
personal or party motives made that pohey an object 
of attack. This observation does not apply pecuharly 
to the authority m direct communication with the 
governments m India. The conduct of the Kings 
government on vanous occasions was not such as 
the governor-general had reason to expect or ought 
to have experienced • Time, however, the best 
vmdicsator of the truly great, has well performed his 
office with regard to the pohey pursued by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley 

Those who have taken up their opinions from the 
statements of the marquis s enemies will feel asto- 
nishment at the assertion that his pohey was essen- 
tially pacific. Yet such was the fact. His mam 
object — that to which all his measures were directed, 
'wai'Tb preserve the peace of India. After many 
prohabJe causes of (fisJnr6ance~Si3!"been overcome, 
one calculated to excite constant and deep appre- 
hensions remained m the Mnhratta confederacy The 
Marquis Wellesley sought to remove this by umting 
the chief of the Mahrstts association m a defensive 

• Lord Cttrtlcrsagh while P regidcnt of the Board of Coromut- 
eiooOT for the Affiun of Incha, rngnulurd hunaelf by wntmg eome 
difixiw notes npoa Mthratta tfeu*, winch will long bo kept fax 
memory by the demobtion whiish they leceiTed at the hands of 
the Dnkfi of Wellmgtoci then Major General Wellesley Both 
paper* will bo ferand in rolome t of the Wellesley Pespatches 
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alliance mth the British government. But the chap xx. 
Peishwa, veiy much in accordance vdth the custom 
of the Mahrattas, was m subjection to a chief nomi- 
nally dependant upon him. It was not for the in- 
terest of that chief that such a connection should be 
formed, and in consequence repeated overtm’es from 
the British government were rejected or evaded. 

These overtures were not only in confoimity with 
the general policy of the Marquis Wellesley, but 
they had reference to a particular object — the pro- 
tection of the Nizam, on whom the Mahrattas made 
claims which, at any favom^able opportunity, they 
were ready to assert by arms. They might have 
been defeated by the employment of a British force ; 
but those most loud in denouncmg the policy pur- 
sued m this mstance will scai’cely deny that it is ^ 
better to prevent invasion than to have occasion to \ 
repel it. 

The circumstances which led to the treaty of 
Bassein have been too lecently noticed to need 
repetition. Those cucumstances affoided the go- 
vernor-general the opportumty so long sought, and 
previously so vainly, of Jbnnging the Peishwa within 
the pale of British alliance. By the interference of 
the Company’s government the Peishwa was re- 
stoied to his dignity, and to more of actual power 
than he had been accustomed to enjoy. But he 
could not have maintained himself on the throne 
without the aid of the power that placed him there ; 
and this of necessity gave to that power a high de- 
gree of influence at his court The existence of 
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XX. this inflnGncG could not fail to be displeaflin^ to 
thoso 'vrith whoso ambitioufl projecte it interfered 
to Scmdlfl, who wished to keep the Peishwa m a 
state- of pupilage to himself, to Holkor, Avho had a 
rival Peiflhwa under his protection, whom he m 
tended to manage for his own benefit, m the manner 
which Scindia had practised with regard to Bajee 
Rao , to the R^ah of Berar, who assumed, m virtue 
•of his affinity to the R^ah of Sattara, to exercise 
the chief executive power in the Mahrstta state 
In the feelmgs of these parties ongmated the wars 
which ensued , and it may be asked, did the Mar- 
quis Wellesley foresee the consequences of the 
treaty with the Peishwa? and if so did he act wisely 
in risking them ? 

In regard to the first inquiry, he could not but 
foresee that to render the British influence predo- 
minant at Poona would be ofiensive to all who 
wished to exercise their own This might be fore- 
seen as certain But that the malcontents should 
have recourse to arms, m the hope of winnmg back 
that which they had lc»t, or of obtaining that 
to which they aspired, could only be foreseen as 
possible It did not follow that, bocanse Scmdia 
was discontented, he would engage in a contest in 
which he must almost have felt sure that he should 
be worsted, nor that the Rqjah of Borar should 
take a ffiTmlar course with similar prospects , nor 
that Holkar should persist m provoking a power 
which had the means of altogether crushing bun , 
and the probability was not great that these parties, 
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separate and hostile inteiests, should unite to chap xx 
dispossess the English of authority, the exeicise of 
which would immediately become a source of dis- 
putes among themselves. Nor, m fact, did they ever 
so umte. While Scindia and the Rajah of Beiar 
were m aims against the English, Holkar kept aloof 
When Scindia and Holkar united, the Rajah of 
Beiar, though not indisposed to join them, was de- 
terred either by his fears or his jealousy horn adopt- 
ing such a coume When the treaty of Bassem was 
concluded, it must have been obvious to all persons 
acquainted with Mahiatta affaiis that some discon- 
tent would be excited among the infeiioi membei-s 
of the confederacv; but whethei oi not that dis- 
content would mamfest itself m open acts of hos- 
tility, and if it should, at what piecise peiiod the 
manifestation would take place, could be leasonably 
predicted by no one The Maiquis Wellesley was 
not without hope that other members of the Mah- 
iatta confederacy might, bke the Peishwa, be in- 
duced to accept of an English alliance; and the 
hope was not unwarranted. Few native states have 
entered into such alliances from puie friendship — 
the connection has for the most pait been the off- 
spring of convenience , and it was not improbable 
that other Mahiatta chieftains might be anxious 
to secm’e to their own power that stability which 
British protection had given to the authoiity of the 
Peishwa. In the East, as elsewhere — ^peihaps fai 
more than elsewhere — power begets power, and 
success conciliates followers Even the lawless 
VOL. Ill 2 0 
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CHAP XX. spint of a Maliratta bends before Tismg and pro- 
gressive greatness 

however, the actual senes of events that fol- 
lowed the conolnsion of the treaty of Bassein conld 
have been distinctly foreseen to be certain and in- 
evitable consequences of the treaty, the pohoy of 
that treaty would remain nnimpugned The Mah 
rattas were dangerous neighbours — dangerous to 
the British government, dangerous to its ally the 
Nizanu Freebooters by profession, they would 
never foil to find occasion for mvadmg any state 
or territory where even temporary advantage was 
lihely to ensue Wherever tbeir infiuence extend- 
ed — and its extent was nearly co-eqnal with that 
of India — there existed the elements of discord, 
waitmg but the will of the most unpimoipled of 
men to brmg them into aotiom To hope for the 
mamtenonce of the peace of India while the Mah- 
rattas were free &om reetramt was absurd An 
opportumty offered for formmg an alhanco with 
their head, and thus obtaining tho right and the 
power of enforemg with regard to that pnnee at 
least, the laws and usages of oivihxed men. It was 
embraced, and the governor-general who, even in 
the full conviction that war would follow, should 
have suffered it to pass unimproved would have 
been guilty of a gross derahotion of duty It be- 
comes not the character of the British government 
to engage m an unjust war— -as httle is it becoming 
to deohne a just and necessary one The inferior 
Mahratta chiefe had no reasonable ground for dis- 
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content ; and unreasonable dissatisfaction ought not chap xx. 
to be pennitted to stand in the way of gi’eat and 
beneficial measures. 

The war, too, was not without obvious advantage 
— assuming the probability of conducting it with 
success — in the prospect which it afforded of reduc- 
ing the French power, which, under the protection 
of Scindia, had grown to a size and strength for- 
midable even to Scindia himself, and which, so long 
as it existed, would be a constant ground of alarm 
and danger to the British. The danger being past, 
it is easy to laugh at the fears formerly expressed 
with regal d to French ascendency in India, but 
at the time of the Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration the fear was not chimeiical. A plan had 
been suggested for the establishment of a widely 
sjiread French dominion, to be carried on in the 
name, and undei the nominal authority, of the un- 
fortunate emperor Shah Allum. The 'wreck of the 
Mahometan empme was to foim the foundation of 
a new European one. The plan may be derided as 
extiavagant , but those who feel inclined to take 
this view should pie'viously leflect on the extra- 
ordmary career of both the French and English in 
India, moie especially the lattei, and on that of 
the former nation m Em ope. The humble guise in 
which the Enghsh first appealed in India afforded 
no token of their future grandeur Amid the eaily 
extravagancies of the French involution it would have 
been diflScult to gather indications of the approach- 
ing subjection of the continent of Europe to the 

2 o 2 
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CHAP XX* people lunong whom those extravngoncies were per- 
’ petrated 

The prejudice which determines that m all trans- 
actioufl with the native states of India England is m 
the wrong, has called forth two objections to the 
treaty of Bassem and its eflects. The first is almost 
ludicrous It has been argued — and by a mnn 
whose life was passed m high office * — that as the 
Peishwa was but the head of a confederation, no 
treaty ought to have been concluded with him with 
out the consent of the remaining members. Such 
an objection scarcely deserves an answer The 
relations of the difierent members of the Mahratta 
confederacy wore but nominal No one respected 
them when any sufficient object was to be promoted 
by forgetting them The Peishna himself supreme 
as he IS sometimes represented, was, according to 
the fiction on which the confederacy was based, 
only a servant His master the R^ah of Sattara, 
he kept not only m dependance but under restraint , 
although at certain seasons ho made show of offering 
tokens of homage, and on occasion of war never 
took the field without asking permission of the man 
whom he mocked by his affected allegiance. That 
which the Peishwa had effected with regard to his 
superior, other chieft were desirous of pursuing 
with regard to >iini , and they sometimes succeeded 
The Peishwa ruled his master and Scindia for a 

• The IntB Minjni* of LondoodeiT when \T»count Ca»tlerefi^ 
and Prendent of the Board of Commuatonen far the Afiair* of 
loihiu 
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bcni>on inlod tlio Pcisliwa. "v^liilc the Pnjali of Berai chap xx 
a‘'piio(l to the authoiity nominally enjoyed by one 
and actually exeicised by the otlicr of tliese chiefs. 

The entile ^\stem ■\^as, piactically, a senes of iisuipa- 
tion*; and to chiiin respect foi the constitution of 
the i\ra]iiatta confcdeiacy as dcsciibed in words, as 
though it had a ical existence, is the effect eithei of 
ignorance oi of a amIAiI intention to mislead. 

The ‘'Ccond obj'ection to be noticed is this — that 
the conduct of the Biitish government in seeking to 
obtain intliiencc o\er the Peislnva vas but the same 
as that of Semdia, vho had picviously exeicised that 
inthicncc The answer is, that the one party exei- 
cised foi good ])iii])oses the powei acquired, the 
other exeicised it foi evil purposes Any attempt to 
icpiesent the object of the contending paities as the 
same must fail. No one will pietend that Scindia 
had any othei object than peisonal advantage No 
one can fail to perceive that the goveinor-geueial 
could have no such object, and that his countiy 
gained nothing but an additional security foi the 
safety of her own dominions, and foi the mainten- 
ance ultimately, if not immediately, of geneial peace 
In this latter object the Mahiatta states had an in- 
terest not mfeiioi to that of Gieat Biitam These 
chiefs did not, indeed, lecognize it, but this does 
not 111 vah date the position that such was the fact 
Those who live by the piactice of dishonest aits 
will be slow to admit that they would become hap- 
pier as well as bettei men by tuining to lespectable 
modes of life , but the tiiith is not dispiovedby then 
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ciiAp XI* insensibility to it. So the Mohrattas, living by dis- 
turbance and plunder, might beheve disturbance and 
plunder to be essential to their well bemg, but it 
was not thus essential because their distorted moral 
views led them to bebeve it. The arts of industry 
and peace are far better instruments of prospentj 
and wealth than those of rapme , and he must be 
deeply imbued with the Anti-Bntish prejudice m 
respect to Indio, who can think any wrong was m- 
flicted upon tlie Mahrattas by attempting to brmg 
them to an outward observance, if not to an mward 
conviction of the value of the laws of peace and 
honesty The Mahrattas, from the commencement 
of their enstenc© as a people, had been contmually 
engaged in the occupation of plundering , yet they 
had accumulated no wealth Ever appropnatmg to 
themselves the property of others, they were ever 
m want. The lessons of experience, however were 
lost on theee native freebooters, as they usually are 
on mdividuaJ cnmmals , and lost they must be, not 
leas, on him who can maintam even the possibihty 
of the Mahrattas havmg been iiyured by the change 
which it was the tendency of Bntiah pohey to m- 
troduce among them 

The sum of the argument that has been adduced 
,is this that the conclusion of the treaty of Bassem 
' was expedient, and that it mvolved no violation of 
nght or justice — that the consequences which actu 
ally followed could not have been certainly foreseen, 
though they might have been apprehended , but that, 
had they been foreseen they ought to have been m 
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ciiircd. Passing on to the consideration of the chap xx 
actual icsults of the ^^als A\hicli ensued, we find, at 
tlie jiciiod at nliich wc liavc ai lived, Scindia and the 
Rajaliof Bciai, tv o of the most dangerous of theMah- 
latta clncftains depiived of considerable powei and 
dominion, and the latter, vith Ins defeated colleague 
llolkai, in flight fiom the Bntish arms; the Fiench 
jiovcr anmlnlated , tlie emperor rescued fiom the 
hands of those vho abused the possession of his 
jicison and nominal authority to then own pur- 
po'^c'^ . a coiwiderable numbei of minoi states brought 
fiom undei a dominion adverse to the Biitish go- 
vernment and placed beneath its protection ; the 
British teiiitory not only extended, but strengtliened 
and lendcred more defensible, and the Biitish go- 
veinment assuming that position to which the course 
of events had long impelled it, but fiom which the 
V eakness of tliose by whom it had been conducted had 
kept it back — that of the gieat piedommant powei 
of India The accomplishment of this object was 
reseived foi the Maiquis Wellesley He saw what 
some of his piedecessois could not or would not 
discern — that the British government could not, 
eithei with safety or with honoui, occupy a secondaiy 
place among the states of India — that it must be 
fiist 01 nothing — and he had the vigoui and the 
ability to act upon the percejition 

The only rational objection evei taken to his ad- 
mmistiation is on the ground of its expense But 
if the expense be viewed in connection with what 
was achieved, not meiely of biilhant reputation, but 
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CHAP XX. of solid ndTimt^ it will be found to be tbe cheapest 
administration that ever existed m India, Latterly 
tbo TiowB of the govomor-general were in some de- 
gree enunpod by the repeated orders for retrench- 
ment received from home, and to this circumstance, 
among others, it is to be asenbod that the perfidy 
of Scindia did not meet prompt and signal re- 
tribution 

It has been said that the pohey of the Marquis 
Wellesley was essentially pacific, and such, m truth, 
it Avos He sought to gather the states of India 
under the standard of the British government, by 
whom the balance was to he held, the peaceable pro- 
tected, and the ill-disposed restramed The system 
of subsidiary alliances did not originate with him, 
but he greatly extended its operation. On thm system 
I some observations have been made m a former part 
of this work, and though undoubtedly the system 
IS open to objections, it is difficult to conceive by 
what other means, m the existing state of India, 
peace and order could be so effectually mamtamed 
In one of his despatches, after statmg the extent of 
the subsidiary forces supported m different states, 
tbe Marqms Wellesley observes — “ The position,'” 
extent, and equipment of this military force, com- 
bmed with the privilege which the Bntish govern 
ment possesses of arbitrating differences and dissen- 
sions between the several states with which it is 
connected by the obbgations of alliance, enables the 
Bntiah power to control the causes of that mtemal 
^varfa^e which, duruig so long a term of j'ears, has 
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desolated many of the most fertile proyinces of chap xx. 
India, has occasioned a constant and hazaidous flue- 
tuation of power among the native states, has en- 
comaged a predatoiy and military spirit among the 
inhabitants, aud formed an inexhaustible source for 
the supply of mihtary adventuiers prepaied to join 
the standaid of any turbulent chieftain for the pur- 
poses of ambition, plunder, or rebellion.” It may 
be added, that the indirect effect of European prin- 
ciples and habits of thought, acting upon natives of 
influence and authority thiough the representatives 
of the British government, cannot fail to be bene- 
ficial, although the developement may be slow 
“ This empire,” says Sir John Malcolm, speaking of 
that of Great Britain in India, “ though raised by 
the operation of many and various causes, has been 
chiefly established, and must be constantly maintained, 
by the sword. But though we must continue to 
govern as conquerors, it is om* duty to make our 
rule a benefit to mankmd, and to cairy among 
those whom we have subdued the blessings of peace, 
knowledge, and improvement m all the arts of civi- 
hzed life , and at that stage which our power m 
India has attained, we shall piobably find the accom- 
plishment of such an object easier and more conducive 
to our authority than all the wars and contests in 
which a selfish and neutral policy can ever involve 
our neighbours ” He adds — “ There would hardly 
appear to be a gi eater or more noble object foi the 
exercise of human wisdom, oi one more worthy of all 
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CHAP XX. tbo attention of a great state, than that of estabhsh- 
ing and mamtaining, through the action of its influ 
onco and power, union and tranquillity over a con- 
siderablo portion of tho globe , and of bringing to 
nations whom it found mvolved in contmual dis- 
cord and war the blessings of harmony and peace " 
These were the Tien's avowed and acted upon by the 
Marquis Wellesley On the suspension of hostihties 
with Scmdia and the K^ah of Berar, he made the 
following obsorvutioiifl in reply to a congratulatory 
address from the inhabitants of Calcutta — •“ In the 
termination of hostihties my sohcitnde has been 
directed to the important purpose of efiectmg a 
general paciflcation of India on principles of reci- 
procal justice and moderation. The power, reputa- 
tion, and digmty of the British empire m India 
will denre additional security and lustre from the 
estabhshmenfc of peace and good order among the 
native states. In the decline of mtrmsio strength 
infenor states may, perhaps, have gamed a tempo 
rary safety by fomenting the discord of contiguous 
powers. In any extremity such a pohcy is unwar- 
rantable and diBgrBcefia] nor can permanent repose 
be secured upon such precanous foundatioiis m the 
actual condition of this empire I am happy to 
declare that the concord of the established native 
states, the independence of their separate anthontios, 
tho mtemal peace of their respective dominions, and 
the tranquiUity and happmess of their respetftive 
Bubjecte, will tend to confirm and to fortify the 
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power and re'^oinccs of tlic British government, and chap xx. 
inu^^t coiistitide tlie most desirable objects of the 
Biitisli policy in India ” 


While the preceding pages weie passing tbiough 
tlie press, the band of death lemo^ed beyond the 
leacli of eaitld}' piaise or ccnsuie tlie gieat man 
■whose jiolicy they aie designed to illustrate. He 
bad sniMved the events in 1^111011 be was the chief 
actoi ‘?o long, that even during bis life those events 
could be contemplated vitb that calm sobiiety of 
judgment v bicb distance only can ensure. He is now 
numbeied ■with his piedecessors, and the voice of 
public gratitude, taidily aroused, but jiowerfully 
exerted, falls upon an ear unconscious of its utter- 
ance 

The judgment of the author of this woik upon 
the chief acts of tlie Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration has been so fieely and so fi-equently ex- 
pressed in the couise of the nariative, that it can 
scaicely be necessaiy to enter at large into any 
farther discussion of those acts , and bad the life of 
the revered statesman been longer s^iaied, the vo- 
lume would have ended with the words above quoted 
from himself His death seems to call foi a few 
remarks upon his chaiacter, and though it is a 
painful task to sit in judgment upon a mighty spiiit 
which has scaicely left its eaitlily tenement, the 
authoi does not feel justified in declining it 
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CHAP XX The unnrfllled brilliancy of the Marquia Welles- 
le/s administration has perhaps tended to obscure 
tlie rare quabties -which led to its success The first 
of those qualities was his extraordinary sagacity 
He saw the true position of the Bntish gOTemment 
m India — a -Tision -withheld not only from his pre- 
decessors, but from hiB contemporaries. It is com 
mon to say of the great minds whose genius stands 
out in bold rehof amid universal tameness, that they 
are beyond their age, and if ever this were true 
of livmg man, it is of the Marquis Wellesley His 
mind was not led captive by words — ^it was not to 
be trammelled by conventional opimons He nei- 
ther gave credence to the prevailing cant of his 
time on the subject of India, nor affected to give 
credence to it and this leads to the notice of an 
other striking pomt of his character — the manly 
boldness -with which he avowed and maintained 
opimons not hghtly formed and -which he therefore 
felt were not hghtly to be abandoned 

The vigour -vnth which be earned mto action the 
great plans which his genius snggeeted is scarcely 
lees remarkable than his sagacity When resolved 
to strike a blow at Mysore he -was met by diffi- 
culties which ordinary mmds would have deemed 
insuperable He determined that they ehonld be 
overcome, and they were overcome The same 
determination of purpose — the same unshrinking 
energy are manifasted m his transactions -with Arcot, 
■with Oude -with tlie Pei8h\ni and indeed in all the 
pnnoipal acts of Ins government Like all truly 
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great men, he was not the slave of circumstances — chap xx 
he made circumstances promote his puiposes 

Eminent talents are a blessing or a curse alike to 
then possessor and to the world, according to the 
use made of them. Those of the Marquis Welles- 
ley were invariably directed to the highest and best 
ends — the pi emotion of peace, of the interests of 
the two countries with which he was connected, 
with one by biith and with both by office — and to 
the happiness of mankind. He laid m India the 
foundations of peace and increasing prosperity, and 
if the superstiTictuie weie not completed in accord- 
ance with the original design, the crime rests on 
the heads of others 

It IS not less remaikable than laudable that a mind 
so vigorous and deteimmed should, m the exeicise 
of almost boundless power, have been kept in con- 
stant subjection to the dictates of justice. That he 
thus withstood the temptations of his position is a 
proof of the possession of moral strength propoi- 
tioned to his intellectual abihty 

To his dismterestedness it is perhaps less necessary 
to advei-t, as the sordid vices are larely associated 
with gemus , but the unhappy example of some of 
his predecessois justifies some notice of his purity 
in this respect They gi’asped at wealth, with httle 
regard to the means by which it was to be acqmied, 
or to the imputations which they might incur. He 
on one extraordinary occasion recoiled fiom the ac- 
ceptance of a laige sum tendered to him under 
circumstances which would, to most minds, have 
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HAP XX, appeared to justify its receipt, lint 'which were not 
such as could satisfy the sensitive honour which 
over govomod him The kmgt m the exercise of 
his prerogative of disposing of prize, had deter- 
mined to allot to the govomor-geneml a hundred 
thousand pounds from the fruits of the capture of 
Senngnpatam , but the royal favour was declined, 
because he for whose benefit it was mtended would 
not enrich himself at the expense of the brave 
men whose swords had won for his and their conn- 
try 60 noble a conquest. 

The same dehcacy which led him to decime his 
Sovereign s bounty was manifested after his return 
to England, in his steady refusal to accept office, 
though repeatedly pressed upon him, bo long as the 
malignant charges made against him were sus- 
pended over his head. He held that a man against 
whom such imputations were afloat ought not to 
have place m his M^esty s councils. "WTien they 
fell to the ground, he readily returned to the ser- 
vice of his country 

In describing the dhaiactere of gr«it men, the 
speck of human infinmfy which is to he found m 
all, should not be passed over The Marquis W el 
lesley was ambitious , hot his ambition sought gra- 
tification not m mere jieisonal aggrandizement, but 
m connecemg his own fame ■with that of the land 
to which he belonged, and of the government which 
he administered — in the diffiision of sound and 
liberal knowledge, and the ^tension of the means 
of hnppmess among millions of men who know 
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not Ins person, and some of tliem scarcely cir\r w 
name. That name is, liowevei, stamped foi ever 
on their liistory. The Briti'^h GoTcrnmcnt in India 
may pass away — its duration, as far a«? luimnn mean'? 
aie concerned, will depend on the degree in Mhich 
the policy of the Maiquis Welle-^lcy i« maintained 
or abandoned — butwhatevei its fate, or the leneflh 
of its existence, the name and memory of the great- 
est statesman by whom it was ever admini'steied arc 
imperishable. 
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